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This  book,  based  on  extensive  study 
of  manuscripts  and  printed  records, 
shows  some  of  the  changing  aspects 
of  life  in  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Connecticut  from  early  to  modern 
times.  While  the  primary  object 
has  been  to  indicate  how  changing 
conditions  have  affected  and  di¬ 
rected  education  and  schooling, 
the  author  has,  nevertheless,  in¬ 
cluded  much  social,  political,  and 
religious  history.  The  Lyme  records 
are  not  only  available  in  consider¬ 
able  quantity,  but  are  also  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  and 
as  a  result  this  volume  gives  a  thor¬ 
oughly  delightful  picture  of  town 
life  in  New  England  over  a  period 
of  three  hundred  years. 
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Introduction. 

BELIEVING  that  one’s  appreciation  of  the  present  de- 
I  pends  in  an  increasing  measure  upon  an  understanding 
of  the  past,  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  rebuild  some 
aspects  of  town  life  in  Connecticut  through  an  extensive  study 
of  the  manuscript  and  printed  records  of  one  of  the  state’s 
most  ancient  towns. 

The  primary  object  of  the  study  has  been  to  reveal  in  ret¬ 
rospect  the  evolving  conditions  which  have  affected  and  di¬ 
rected  education  and  schooling  in  a  given  political  unit  within 
the  state.  Such  a  study,  it  was  believed,  would  reveal  some  of 
the  typical  practices  of  Connecticut  towns.  In  that  sense  this 
study  was  made  as  a  type  study  of  education  and  schooling  in 
the  state  of  Connecticut. 

The  selection  of  the  particular  town  of  Old  Lyme  was  in¬ 
fluenced  in  part  by  the  writer’s  familiarity  with  it.  An  advan¬ 
tageous  basis  for  educational  research  was  provided  through 
a  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  land  and  the  nature  of 
its  shore  line;  of  the  names  of  its  old  families,  old  houses,  and 
old  highways;  and  of  the  location  and  identification  of  its  an¬ 
cient  burials.  To  this  was  added  a  natural  curiosity  in  histori¬ 
cal  affairs.  More  important,  however,  in  this  matter  of  selec¬ 
tion  was  the  fact  that  Old  Lyme  was  considered  by  our  state 
librarian,  George  S.  Godard,  to  be  unusually  fortunate  in  her 
collection  of  historical  records.  These  were  available  not  only 
in  a  considerable  quantity  but  also  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  The  only  serious  absence,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  study,  was  encountered  in  the  period  between  1795  and 
1 856.  This  was  the  period  of  the  school  societies  and  no  single 
record  of  the  school  society  which  functioned  in  the  area  of 
the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  Lyme  remains  to  relate  the 
school  activities  of  that  long  period.  At  this  point  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  suggest  what  might  have  happened  by  present¬ 
ing  a  general  review  of  school  practices  in  the  state  during 
that  same  period. 
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A  brief  historical  review  of  the  early  period  of  the  Say- 
brook  settlement  and  its  later  union  with  the  Connecticut 
colony  has  been  presented  in  Chapter  I,  since  the  original 
town  of  Lyme,  incorporated  in  1667,  was  for  years  one  of  the 
major  subdivisions  of  the  parent  town  of  Saybrook.  The  newer 
town  was  culturally  grounded  in  the  original  settlement.  For 
that  reason  our  study  took  for  its  beginning  the  year  1635. 

In  the  same  manner  the  town  of  Old  Lyme  is  studied  for 
approximately  two  hundred  years,  1667— 1855,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  original  town  of  Lyme.  It  was  not  until  1855  that 
the  oldest  section  of  the  town,  the  area  of  the  First  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Society  of  Lyme,  separated  to  form  the  new  town  of  Old 
Lyme.  Incorporated  as  South  Lyme,  the  new  town  was  re¬ 
named  in  1857. 

It  is  imperative  for  our  readers  to  understand  clearly  that 
the  area  studied  is  continuously  the  same.  Only  the  political 
identification  changes.  Between  1635  and  1667  this  area  was 
included  in  the  original  boundary  of  the  town  of  Saybrook ; 
later,  during  the  years  from  1667  to  1855,  it  was  included  in 
the  original  bounds  of  the  town  of  Lyme;  and  more  recently, 
from  1855  to  the  present,  this  settlement  has  borne  the  name 
of  Old  Lyme. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  picture  the  way  of  life  in 
these  successive  periods  through  which  our  present  conditions 
of  education  and  schooling  have  evolved.  We  have  moved 
forward  from  a  pioneer  period,  filled  with  broad  educational 
experiences  in  intimate  group  activities,  to  a  current  condition 
of  ever  expanding  schooling,  coupled  with  a  constantly  di¬ 
minishing  participation  in  home  and  community  projects. 

These  major  concerns  have  been  considered  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  relationship  to  the  other  phases  of  community  life.  For 
this  reason  we  have  presented  as  much  as  the  records  afford  of 
social,  political,  religious  and  economic  data. 

As  the  schools  increase  in  importance  and  the  local  histori¬ 
cal  material  becomes  less  available,  less  unique  or  more  famil¬ 
iar,  the  study  is  focused  more  specifically  upon  its  original 
thesis — the  educational  history  of  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut. 
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Early  Settlements  at  the  Mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  1635—1667. 

OLD  LYME  looks  with  peculiar  satisfaction  upon  its 
early  beginnings  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  town  of  Say- 
brook.  The  hills  of  Lyme  kept  silent  watch  over  the 
coming  of  the  first  explorers  and  traders  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  River  and  later  offered  homage  to  the  venture¬ 
some  settlers  at  Saybrook  Fort.  The  town’s  abundant  marsh¬ 
lands,  her  rich  lowlands  and  her  prolific  wild  life  attracted  and 
won  men  to  her.  As  an  integral  part  of  Saybrook  she  shared  in 
the  activities  and  early  responsibilities  of  a  port  settlement  and 
has  continuously  profited  by  the  advantages  of  natural  com¬ 
munication  and  a  growing  trade.  She  shared  also  in  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  government,  in  the  suppression  of  Indian  warfare, 
in  the  further  division  of  the  land  and  in  the  migration  of  the 
people.  Favored  in  the  quality  of  her  first  proprietors,  Old 
Lyme  treasures  her  ancient  lineage  and  proudly  shares  with 
Saybrook  the  heritage  of  the  first  English  settlement  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River  in  1635. 

As  early  as  1614,  Dutch  navigators  are  believed  to  have 
skirted  the  shores  of  Connecticut.  They  discovered  the  Hou- 
satonic  River  and  later  entered  the  Connecticut  River  and  ex¬ 
plored  it  for  a  considerable  distance.  They  saw  large  parties 
of  Pequots  along  the  lower  banks  and  found  Indian  settle¬ 
ments  near  the  sites  of  Wethersfield  and  Hartford.  Dutch 
traders  came  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter  to  visit  the 
valley  of  the  Long  River  whose  Indian  name,  “Quinatuc- 
quet,”  was  later  given  to  the  commonwealth.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  state  was  then  the  home  of  two  powerful  warlike  tribes 
— the  Pequots  and  the  Mohegans — called  by  the  traders 
“River  Indians.”  The  Dutch  claimed  the  territory,  built  a 
fort  at  the  site  of  Hartford,  and  set  up  a  regular  traffic  with 
the  Indians. 
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No  white  man  is  known  to  have  lived  in  Connecticut  before 
1632.  Then  only  trappers  and  hunters  ventured  to  penetrate 
the  wilderness  that  lay  between  Massachusetts  and  the  Hud¬ 
son  River.  The  whole  area  was  unoccupied  except  for  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes.  The  Dutch  had  established  only  a  few  trading 
posts  and  rudimentary  villages ;  but  with  the  Indians  they 
had  taken  word  to  Plymouth  regarding  the  Great  River.  The 
English,  however,  had  not  as  yet  any  need  of  new  territory. 
They  had  pushed  only  a  few  miles  from  the  shore  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  clung  to  the  rivers  and  water  communication.1 

During  this  period,  nevertheless,  the  acts  of  Charles  I  caused 
great  unrest  among  men  of  wealth  and  influence  in  England. 
There  was  a  sudden  revival  of  emigration  and  men  of  power 
and  blood  sought  homes  in  the  new  west.  Among  these  was  a 
group  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  Lord 
Brooke  and  others,  to  whom  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1632 
deeded  the  lands  he  expected  to  receive  from  the  Council  for 
New  England.  This  extensive  tract  of  land — aall  that  part  of 
New  England  which  lies  and  extends  from  the  river  they 
called  Narragansett  river,  west  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
and  from  thence  in  latitude  and  breadth  aforesaid  to  the  South 
Sea” — included  the  Connecticut  River  valley  and  is  described 
in  what  was  later  referred  to  as  the  Saybrook  Patent.2 

By  these  successive  circumstances  both  the  Dutch  and  the 
English  laid  claim  to  the  Connecticut  River  valley  early  in 

1.  Under  date  of  April  4,  1631:  “The  reader  has  seen  the  first  mention  of 
Connecticut  arising-  in  the  History  of  Massachusetts.  But  from  Bradford’s  reg¬ 
ister  in  Prince,  II,  94,  we  may  be  sure  that  Plymouth  had  entertained  views  of 
establishing  a  plantation  there  at  an  earlier  season  and  was  willing  to  admit  our 
colonists,  her  neighbors,  to  partake  the  advantage.  First  cause  for  declining  the 
sachem’s  invitation  was  the  great  distance.  Believe  other  excuses  such  as  strength 
of  current,  shoalness  of  water,  continuance  of  the  ice,  multitudes  of  Indians — 
all  pretexes.  Next  season  warned  the  Dutch  against  occupation  of  the  land  and 
the  following  year  took  possession  ourselves.”  Winthrop,  History  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  (note  by  the  editor,  James  Savage),  I,  125. 

2.  “On  the  19th  of  March  1631,  Robert  Earl  of  Warwick,  president  of  the 

Council  of  Plymouth  under  his  hand  and  seal  did  grant  and  confirm  unto  the 
honorable  William  Viscount  Say  and  Seal,  Robert  Lord  Brook  .  .  .  and 

others  to  the  number  of  eleven,  and  to  their  heirs,  assigns  and  associates  for¬ 
ever,  all  that  part  of  New  England  which  lies  and  extends  from  the  river  they 
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the  seventeenth  century.  The  control  of  this  river  and  the 
settlement  of  these  claims  conditioned  the  character  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  first  river  towns.  To  the  settlers  of  Say- 
brook  later  fell  the  responsibility  of  guarding  the  port. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  Connecticut  at  the  time  of  settle¬ 
ment  has  been  estimated  at  sixteen  thousand.  Of  these  the 
smaller  tribes  of  River  Indians  suffered  greatly  from  attacks 
made  by  the  Mohawks  on  the  west  and  by  the  Pequots  on  the 
east.  Consequently  in  1631  Waginacut,  sachem  of  the  Po- 
dunks,  and  Natawanut  of  the  Metianucks  visited  Plymouth 
and  Boston  to  urge  the  assistance  of  the  English  against  the 
Pequots,  promising  large  tracts  of  land  if  the  English  would 
come  to  the  Connecticut  valley  and  live  among  them.  The 
first  man  of  whom  we  have  record  who  visited  the  Connecticut 
River  for  exploration  and  discovery  of  opportunities  for  trade 
was  Edward  Winslow  of  Plymouth.  He  set  out  in  1632  and 
it  is  believed  that  he  was  at  the  site  of  Windsor  at  some  time 
during  that  year  and  evidently  selected  the  spot  which  was 
occupied  by  William  Holmes  and  the  Plymouth  traders  the 
following  year. 

In  September  1633,  John  Oldham,  Samuel  Hall  and  two 
companions  traveled  overland  to  the  Connecticut  valley,  stop¬ 
ping  at  Indian  towns  on  the  way  and  later  returning  with 
specimens  of  beaver,  hemp  and  black  lead.3  In  the  autumn  of 
the  following  year,  with  eight  or  nine  companions,  Oldham 
went  again  to  Pyquag  (Wethersfield).4  There  were  now  three 
tentative  settlements  on  the  upper  river:  that  of  the  Dutch  at 
their  fort  at  Hartford  5  of  Holmes  and  other  Plymouth  traders 
at  Windsor  j  and  of  Oldham  with  his  followers  at  Wethers¬ 
field.5 

called  Narragansett  river,  west  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  and  from  there  in 
latitude  and  breadth  aforesaid  to  the  South  Sea.”  Trumbull,  History  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  Appendix  I,  p.  423. 

3.  John  Oldham  and  three  with  him  lodged  at  Indian  homes  on  the  way. 
They  had  some  beaver  and  black  lead.  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England 

I,  132. 

4.  Collections ,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  series  4,  VII,  66. 

5.  Old  Time  New  England ,  XXIII,  159— 174.  Bradford,  History ,  II,  215. 
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The  year  1635  was  marked  by  a  great  restlessness  at  the 
Massachusetts  Bay.  People  from  the  surrounding  towns  of 
Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Newtown  and  Watertown  were  eager 
to  move.6  There  was  a  great  desire  for  frontier  land  and  for 
new  opportunities  for  trade.  In  October  of  that  year  fifty  per¬ 
sons  under  the  leadership  of  Elder  Goodwin  left  Newtown 
for  Suckiag  (Hartford)  and  of  these  about  twelve  returned 
to  Massachusetts  after  the  completion  of  the  palisade  and  the 
houses.  These  early  wandering  pioneers  were,  in  a  sense,  squat¬ 
ters,  having  no  other  title  to  the  land  than  Indian  purchase. 

A  new  aspect  was  soon  given  to  the  entire  situation  by  the 
attempt  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  to  enforce  their  claim  to 
the  Connecticut  territory.  This  claim  was  based  on  their  deed 
from  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  1635  they  came  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  decision.  On  July  7,  John  Winthrop  Jr.,  son  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  governor  of  Massachusetts,  then  in  England,  was  given  a 
commission  by  Saye  and  Sele,  Fenwick,  Saltonstall,  Haselrig, 
Lawrence  and  Darnley  on  behalf  of  the  entire  body  named  in 
the  original  deed.7  Winthrop  came  to  America  with  orders  to 
go  at  once  to  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River  with  fifty 
men  to  set  up  fortifications  and  to  build  houses  for  a  group  of 
gentlemen  who  might  desire  to  take  refuge  there.  Men  and 
money  were  placed  at  his  disposal  and  Lion  Gardiner,  an  able 
engineer  previously  in  the  employ  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  engaged  to  assist  in  the  enterprise.  The  fort  was  to  be 
built  upon  a  large  scale  so  as  to  embrace  within  its  enclosure 
“houses  suitable  for  the  reception  of  men  of  quality.”  Thus 
the  Puritan  refuge  to  which  Cromwell  and  others  might  have 
come  was  located  on  the  Sound  instead  of  at  Piscataqua  or 
Windsor,  probably  in  part  at  least  with  the  idea  of  anticipat- 

6.  August  1635:  “The  Dorchester  men  being  set  down  at  Connecticut  near 
the  Plimouth  trading  house,  the  governor,  Mr.  Bradford  wrote  complaining 
of  injury.”  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England ,  I,  198. 

7.  The  date  1635  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  one.  The  deed  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  patentees  for  three  years  and  yet  nothing  had  been  done.  Now 
in  the  midst  of  the  effort  that  Gorges  was  making  to  recover  his  claims  and  in 
the  same  year  as  that  in  which  the  quo  warranto  was  issued  Winthrop  was  sent 
over.  Were  the  patentees  afraid  of  losing  their  territory?  Andrews,  Colonial 
Period  of  American  History ,  II,  76,  note  1. 
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ing  a  possible  Dutch  occupation  and  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  river  trade  and  of  the  coast  trade  with  Boston.  Winthrop 
was  to  take  possession  of  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  fertile  land  near  the  fort  for  the  use  of  the  fort 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  garrison.  He  was  made  “governor 
of  the  River  Connecticut”  for  one  year.8 

Arriving  in  Boston  on  the  Abigail 9  early  in  October  with 
young  Henry  Vane10  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peter  as  co-agents 
and  learning  that  the  Dutch  were  preparing  to  take  possession 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  Winthrop  dispatched 
a  company  of  twenty  men  in  a  small  boat  to  that  place.11  They 

8.  Mr.  Winthrop’s  commission  to  erect  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  with  articles  of  agreement  between  him  and  their  lordships  Saye  and 
Sele,  Brooke  and  others,  1635  :  “Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we  Arthur 
Haselrig,  Bart,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Knt.  Henry  Lawrence,  Henry  Daily  and 
George  Fenwick  Esquire: — in  our  names  and  in  the  name  of  the  right  honor¬ 
able  Viscount  Say  and  Seal,  Robert  Lord  Brook  and  the  rest  of  our  company  do 
ordain  and  constitute  John  Winthrop  Esquire,  the  younger,  Governor  of  the 
River  Connecticut,  with  the  space  of  one  whole  year  after  his  arrival  there, 
giving  him  from  and  under  us  full  power  and  authority  to  do  and  execute  any 
lawful  act  and  thing  both  in  respect  of  the  place  of  the  people  and  also  of  the 
affairs  we  have  or  shall  have  there  as  to  the  dignity  or  office  of  a  governor  doth 
or  may  apertain.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  put  our  hands  and  seals 
this  1 8th  day  of  July  1635.  Richard  Saltonstall,  Arthur  Haselrig, 
Henry  Lawrence,  George  Fenwick,  Henry  Daily.”  Trumbull,  History  of 
Connecticut ,  p.  497. 

9.  “There  came  also  John  Winthrop  the  younger  on  the  Abigail  publickly, 
with  commission  from  Lord  Say,  Lord  Brook  and  divers  other  great  persons 
in  England  to  begin  a  plantation  at  Connecticut  and  to  be  governor  there.  They 
sent  also  men  and  ammunition  and  Ls  2000  in  money  to  begin  a  fortification  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.”  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England ,  I,  202. 

10.  Here  came  also  Mr.  Henry  Vane,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  king’s  house.  Winthrop  also  brought  his  new  wife  and  his  brother 
Deane.  Vane  was  given  license  for  a  three  years’  stay.  “By  order  from  the 
lords  and  gentlemen  he  treated  with  the  magistrates  here  and  with  those  who 
were  about  to  go  to  Connecticut  about  the  said  designs  of  the  lords — either 
three  towns  gone  thither  should  give  place  upon  full  satisfaction  or  else  suffi¬ 
cient  room  must  be  found  there  for  the  lords  and  their  companions.”  Ibid., 
p.  203. 

11.  November  3,  1635:  “Mr.  Winthrop  jun.  the  governor  appointed  by  the 
lords  for  Connecticut  sent  a  bark  of  20  Tons,  and  about  twenty  men,  with  all 
needful  provisions  to  take  possession  of  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  and  to  begin 
some  building.”  Ibid.,  p.  207. 
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arrived  on  November  24,  163  5; 12  and  shortly  after,  in  the 
early  part  of  December,  a  sloop  which  the  Dutch  governor 
had  sent  from  Manhattan  sailed  up  the  Sound  and  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  English  shot  off  two  pieces  of 
ordnance  on  shore  and  prevented  the  Dutch  from  landing.  The 
sloop  soon  departed  in  the  direction  of  New  Amsterdam.13 

Winthrop  and  his  co-agents  remained  in  Boston  and  insti¬ 
tuted  an  inquiry  into  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  already  made  within  the  territory  of  the  Warwick  deed. 
He  wished  to  know  by  what  right  or  pretense  these  people 
were  entering  or  laying  claims  to  the  lands  of  the  patentees ; 
and  he  demanded  that  all  who  were  going  to  Connecticut,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  who  were  already  there,  acknowledge  the 
patentees’  legal  rights,  submit  to  the  council  and  direction  of 
himself  as  governor,  or  leave  the  country.  He  and  his  fellow 
agents  stated  very  emphatically  that  Connecticut  lay  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  and  that  settlements  there 
could  be  made  only  with  the  consent  of  those  to  whom  the 
grant  had  been  made.14 

A  difficult  situation  arose  in  that  the  Massachusetts  general 
court  had  already  given  permission  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  Watertown  and  Newtown  to  remove  to  Connecticut  if 
they  so  wished.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  was  ready  to  leave 
as  soon  as  the  settlement  of  their  affairs  would  permit.15  In 
the  final  decision  which  was  reached  in  March  1636,  Hooker 
and  his  colleagues  recognized  the  claims  of  Winthrop  and  ac¬ 
cepted  him  as  the  governor  of  the  whole  territory  for  one 
year  j  Winthrop’s  agents  in  turn  agreed  to  the  proposed  settle- 

12.  November  28,  1635  :  “Here  arrived  a  small  Norsey  bark  of  25  Tons  sent 
by  Lord  Say  etc.  with  one  Gardiner,  an  expert  engineer  &  work  base  and 
provisions  of  all  sorts  to  begin  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut.  She 
came  through  many  great  tempests.  Passengers  12  men  and  2  women  all  safe. 
Mr.  Winthrop  had  sent  four  days  before  a  bark  with  carpenters  and  other 
workmen  to  take  possession  of  the  place  and  to  raise  some  buildings.”  Win¬ 
throp,  History  of  New  England- ,  I,  207. 

13.  Ibid.}  p.  208. 

14.  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History ,  II,  76—77. 

15.  Massachusetts  Colonial  Records ,  I,  119,  148,  1595  Winthrop,  Journal , 
I,  161. 
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ments  within  the  bounds  of  the  Warwick  deed.  At  the  same 
time  both  parties  accepted  the  Massachusetts  court  as  qualified 
to  give  proper  constitutional  character  to  the  proposed  planta¬ 
tion.16  This  commission  of  agreement  was  issued  on  March  3, 
1636,  to  last  one  year,  or  until  the  lords  and  gentlemen  at 
Saybrook  should  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  form  of 
permanent  government  they  wished  to  establish.17  With  this 
commission  drawn  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  the  westward 
movement  was  resumed.  Permanent  groups  were  soon  estab¬ 
lished  in  Windsor,  Springfield,  Wethersfield  and  Hartford 
and  on  April  26,  1636,  Ludlow  and  four  others  of  the  eight 
commissioners,  coming  together  at  Hartford,  passed  a  few 
simple  orders.  Thus  organized  government  began  in  Connecti  ¬ 
cut  nearly  two  months  before  Hooker’s  party  arrived.18 

Quite  evidently  John  Winthrop  Jr.  had  also  left  Boston 
to  join  his  settlers  at  Saybrook,  for  when  Hooker  left  with  his 
congregation  late  in  the  spring  of  1636  to  establish  their  set¬ 
tlement  at  Hartford,  the  elder  Winthrop  sent  with  Hooker  let¬ 
ters  and  cattle  under  the  special  charge  of  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Bull,  to  be  delivered  to  his  son  at  Saybrook.19  Winthrop  was 
eager  to  push  forward  the  plans  for  the  building  of  the  fort 
and  the  laying  out  of  the  future  city,  for  that  same  year  he  ex¬ 
pected  three  hundred  men  from  England.  Two  hundred  of 
these  men  were  to  garrison  the  fort,  fifty  to  cultivate  the  soil 
and  fifty  to  build  houses.  In  honor  of  its  two  noble  patrons, 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brooke,  both  members  of  Par¬ 
liament  under  Charles  I,  the  place  was  named  Saybrook. 

George  Fenwick,  one  of  the  so-called  patentees  of  the  new 

16.  Ibid.,  pp.  170— 1 7 1. 

17.  Ibid.)  pp.  320-321. 

18.  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History ,  II,  78-80. 

19.  Winthrop  writes:  “Mr.  Hooker  went  hence  upon  Tuesday  the  last  of 
May  by  whom  I  wrote  you.  With  that  company  viz.  by  Thos.  Bull  and  a  man 
of  mine,  I  sent  six  cows,  four  steers  and  a  bull.  Will  send  this  [letter]  by  the 
Rebecca  to-gether  with  provisions.  Mr.  Fenwick  of  Gray’s  Inn  (one  of  those 
whom  employ  you)  hath  written  to  you  by  Mr.  Hooker  and  intends  a  month 
hence  with  my  brother  Peter  to  be  with  you.  The  gentlemen  seem  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  design  here  but  you  shall  know  more  when  they  come  to 
you.”  Winthrop,  Journal ,  Appendix  (Savage  edition),  I,  469. 
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colony  and  the  only  one  who  ever  saw  Saybrook,  also  arrived 
in  Boston  during  the  spring  of  that  year  and  left  on  horseback 
with  Peter  Winthrop  on  April  27  for  the  upper  river  towns 
in  Connecticut  where  he  expected  to  embark  on  a  shallop  for 
Saybrook.20  Upon  his  arrival  at  Saybrook,  Fenwick  made  a 
brief  survey  of  the  conditions  of  the  colony  and  then  returned 
to  England  to  make  more  extensive  plans  for  settlement. 
Meanwhile  the  land  at  the  fort  was  laid  out  with  care  since  it 
was  expected  to  become  the  residence  of  great  men  and  the 
center  of  business  and  wealth.  Westward  of  the  fort  a  square 
was  laid  out  on  which  it  was  expected  houses  would  be  erected 
for  Pym,  Haselrig,  Hampden  and  others.  A  square  still  far¬ 
ther  west  was  reserved  for  public  uses. 

In  this  manner  were  the  first  towns  of  Connecticut  settled. 
The  commission  of  March  3,  1636,  provided  the  first  frame¬ 
work  of  government.  Eight  men  conducted  the  administration 
of  the  upper  river  towns  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  on  March  28,  1637,  no  attempt  was  made  to  choose  a 
governor  to  succeed  John  Winthrop  Jr.  From  this  time  until 
1644  the  Connecticut  colony  and  the  Saybrook  settlement 
functioned  separately  except  during  the  period  of  the  Pequot 
War,  in  1637,  when  they  united  for  the  common  defense.  In 
that  year  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  court  was  called  and 
the  inhabitants  were  instructed  to  meet  in  their  respective 
towns  for  the  election  of  committees  to  prepare  for  war. 

When  the  English  first  came  Connecticut  was  a  vast  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  hills  were  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  fine  trees 
— oak,  chestnut,  walnut,  maple,  beech,  birch,  ash  and  elm. 
There  was  a  great  variety  of  wild  fruit  and  groundnuts  while 
game  and  fish  were  abundant.  The  fur-bearing  animals  existed 
in  great  numbers  and  became  the  source  of  a  considerable 
trade.  The  wildcat  and  wolf  were  numerous  and  the  latter 

20.  “23  of  the  4  month  1636.  The  Bachelor  is  to  come  to  you  next  week 
with  Mr.  Pierce’s  goods  and  the  lighter  with  some  ordnances  in  Mr.  Pierce’s 
pinnace.  Mr.  Fenwick,  my  brother  Peter — etc,  set  forth  on  horse  back  on  the 
27  of  this  month  and  will  expect  your  shallop  at  the  upper  towns  to  carry 
them  down  the  river  and  so  will  go  in  Mr.  Pierce’s  pinnace  to  Long  Island, 
Hudson  River  etc.”  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England,  I,  470. 
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destroyed  sheep,  calves  and  young  cattle.  The  country  was 
also  abundant  in  savages.21 

There  were  four  Indian  settlements  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  English  colony  at  Saybrook:  one  at  the  mouth  of  Oys¬ 
ter  River  j  one  at  Obed’s  Hammock,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Pochang  River  j  a  third  at  Ayers  Point  j  and  a  fourth  on  or 
near  the  Indian  reservation  at  Chester.  Before  the  English 
came  these  tribes  were  subject  to  the  Pequots  and  were  the 
source  of  great  atrocities  during  the  early  settlement  of  the 
colony.22  The  Mohegans  and  Pequots,  at  the  same  time,  con¬ 
trolled  all  the  land  between  the  Connecticut  and  Narragan- 
sett  rivers  j  and  while  Uncas,  a  rebel  Pequot  sachem,  the 
leader  of  the  Mohegans,  sought  the  English  settlers  as  his 
allies,  Sassacus,  the  head  sachem  of  the  Pequots,  sought  their 
destruction.  The  constant  attacks  of  the  Pequots  upon  the 
English  and  the  return  attacks  of  the  English  and  their  Mo- 
hegan  allies  precipitated  in  1637  the  deadly  Pequot  War  in 
which  this  ancient  tribe  was  finally  exterminated. 

Saybrook  Fort  and  Lyme  shores  witnessed  many  of  the 
early  atrocities  of  this  war  and  benefited  greatly  by  the  years 
of  peace  which  followed.  As  early  as  January  21,  1633,  news 
had  reached  Massachusetts  Bay  from  Plymouth  that  Captain 
Stone  while  putting  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
on  his  way  to  Virginia,  was  there  cut  off  by  the  Pequots.  Three 
of  his  men  being  gone  ashore  to  kill  fowl,  a  sachem  with  some 
of  his  men  came  aboard  and  stayed  with  Captain  Stone  until 
he  fell  asleep.  The  Indians  then  killed  Stone  and  later  his  en¬ 
tire  crew,  after  which  they  removed  the  supplies  and  burned 
the  pinnace.23  The  next  year  some  Indians  killed  John  Old¬ 
ham  who  had  gone  to  trade  at  Block  Island  and  in  1636  other 
Indians  barbarously  murdered  a  number  of  Dutch  and  Eng¬ 
lish  traders  on  the  Connecticut  River.  In  all  thirty  men  had 
been  killed  and  a  guard  of  defense  became  necessary.24 

i2i.  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut ,  pp.  23-24. 

22.  Ibid,.,  pp.  27—28. 

23.  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England,  I,  146. 

24.  Trumbull,  Compendium,  on  the  Indian  Wars  in  New  England,  pp.  13, 
14,  16,  18,  29. 
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The  following  winter  Indians  besieged  Saybrook  Fort  for 
a  period  of  weeks.  They  surrounded  the  fort  in  such  numbers 
that  the  ordnances  were  used  to  drive  them  away.  Later,  after 
the  return  of  Captain  Endecott  to  Massachusetts,  the  Indians 
returned  with  such  fury  that  Captain  John  Mason  and  twenty 
men  were  sent  by  the  Connecticut  colony  to  assist  Lieutenant 
Gardiner  in  the  defense  of  Saybrook.15  During  the  weeks  of 
warfare  which  ensued  the  colonists  showed  great  fortitude. 
They  pressed  a  final  retreat  to  a  place  near  Southport  where 
in  the  “Swamp  Fight”  the  Pequots  were  annihilated.  Those 
who  survived  became  the  slaves  of  Uncas,  and  Sassacus,  after 
fleeing  for  refuge  to  the  Mohawks,  was  beheaded.26 

A  period  of  comparative  peace  followed.  After  this  conquest, 
in  consequence  of  a  favorable  covenant  and  the  gift  of  one 
hundred  Pequots,  Uncas  became  very  important.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  Indians  collected  around  him  so  that  he  was 
soon  one  of  the  principal  sachems  of  New  England.  Conse¬ 
quently  in  1 640  he  laid  claim  to  all  the  extensive  tract  called 
the  Mohegan  or  Pequot  country,  which  he  in  turn  sold  to  the 
Connecticut  colony  on  September  first  of  that  year.  He  re¬ 
served  for  his  use  only  those  lands  which  were  planted.  In  the 
years  that  followed  all  separate  towns  were  purchased  from 
Uncas — or  his  successors — and  the  people  were  required  to 
defend  him  and  to  make  new  concessions  and  gifts  to  him.27 

The  year  1638  brought  many  new  settlers  to  New  Eng¬ 
land.  During  the  summer  twenty  ships  arrived  bringing  at 
least  three  thousand  persons  who  were  forced  to  seek  out  new 
plantations. 2*  In  the  summer  of  1639  three  ships  also  arrived 
at  Quinnipiac.  These  were  probably  the  first  and  last  that 
came  from  London  to  New  Haven.29  They  proceeded  to  the 

25.  “February  io,  1637  Capt.  Underhill  was  sent  to  Saybrook  with  twenty 
men  to  keep  the  fort,  both  in  respect  to  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch  who  gave 
cause  of  suspicion  that  they  had  some  design  upon  it.  The  men  were  sent  at  the 
charge  of  the  men  at  Saybrook  and  lent  by  order  of  the  council  here  for  fear 
that  any  advantage  should  be  taken  by  the  adverse  party  through  the  weakness 
of  the  place.”  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England ,  I,  259. 

26.  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History ,  II,  92-93. 

27.  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut ,  p.  113. 

28.  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England ,  I,  322.  29.  Ibid.,  p.  368. 
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mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River  under  the  direction  of  Colo¬ 
nel  George  Fenwick,  who,  together  with  Lady  Fenwick,  sev¬ 
eral  gentlemen,  a  number  of  servants  and  some  laborers,  was 
returning  to  aid  in  the  further  development  of  the  Saybrook 
settlement.  A  distinct  civil  government  was  soon  established 
through  which  Colonel  Fenwick  superintended  and  governed 
the  inhabitants  until  December  1644.  Under  his  direction  the 
colony  lost  much  of  its  military  character  and  gradually  grew 
into  a  settlement  but  remained  without  church  organization 
until  1646. 

Among  the  principal  planters  were  Thomas  Peters,  the  first 
minister  in  the  plantation,  Captain  Gardiner,  Thomas  Leffing- 
well,  Thomas  Tracy,  Captain  John  Mason  and  such  others  as 
the  Huntingtons,  Baldwins,  Raynolds,  Backuses,  Blisses,  Wa¬ 
termans,  Hides,  Posts  and  Smiths.30  These  original  settlers 
like  others  in  the  state  were  Puritans  and  had  their  part  in 
peopling  the  state  with  Nonconformists.31  For  Lady  Fenwick, 
life  in  America  offered  little.  She  had  few  possible  associates. 
Mrs.  John  Winthrop  Jr.  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Lake  lived  on 
Fisher’s  Island  leaving  Mrs.  Mathew  Griswold  and  Colonel 
Fenwick’s  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  married  Richard  Ely,  la¬ 
ter  of  Lyme,  as  the  only  women  of  her  class. 

Meanwhile,  since  conditions  in  England  further  delayed 
the  coming  of  Colonel  Fenwick’s  associates  and  their  families, 
Lion  Gardiner,  discouraged  by  the  prospects,  left  for  an  island 
at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  later  known  as  Gardiner’s 
Island. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  commission  in  1636,  the  leaders 
of  the  Connecticut  colony,  under  the  stimulation  of  Hooker, 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  bind  the 
inhabitants  of  the  river  towns  in  some  form  of  common  loyalty 
through  a  central  government.  The  general  court,  therefore, 
in  1638,  set  about  framing  such  a  government  and  the  whole 
was  adopted  January  14,  1639.  This  “combination”  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  essentials  of  self-government  was  brought  into  be¬ 
ing  as  a  confirmation  of  an  already  established  system,  by  a 

30.  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut ,  pp.  106-110. 

31.  Gates,  Saybrook  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  pp.  17-48. 
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government  which  had  functioned  since  163 6. 32  Under  these 
Fundamental  Orders  the  form  and  spirit  of  life  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  colony,  between  1639  and  1662,  were  molded  and 
protected.  These  Fundamental  Orders  further  provided  the 
governmental  status  necessary  for  membership  in  the  New 
England  Confederation  which  was  finally  formed  for  mutual 
protection  in  1643. 

In  1639  Colonel  Fenwick  had  agreed  to  this  “Treaty  of 
Combination”  in  so  far  as  the  fort  at  Saybrook  and  the  land 
about  it  were  concerned,  but  the  question  of  boundaries  and 
jurisdiction  was  left  open.  Connecticut  offered  to  help  finan¬ 
cially  in  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  the  fort  and  in  1 643  made 
Fenwick  a  freeman  and  magistrate  of  the  colony.  Finally,  on 
December  5,  1644,  Fenwick  submitted  to  continuous  requests 
and  entered  into  a  formal  agreement  according  to  which  Con¬ 
necticut  allowed  Fenwick  certain  duties  on  goods,  furs  and 
livestock  passing  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  in  return 
made  over  the  fort  and  the  land,  but  not  the  jurisdiction, 
which  he  could  not  convey,  to  the  use  of  the  people  of  the 
colony  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  forever.33  Fenwick  promised  to 
transfer  also  all  the  territory  named  in  the  Warwick  deed,  ly¬ 
ing  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  the  “Narragansett 
River”  “if  it  came  into  his  power.” 

By  this  agreement  the  fort  and  all  appurtenances  at  Say- 
brook  Point,  together  with  all  lands  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
went  to  the  Connecticut  colony  for  sixteen  hundred  pounds. 
All  such  lands  as  were  not  disposed  of  were  to  be  divided  by  a 
committee  of  five,  of  which  George  Fenwick  was  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  member.  Fenwick  was  to  have  the  use  of  all  the  hous¬ 
ing  at  the  fort  for  ten  years,  together  with  the  wharf,  barns, 
meadows  and  Six  Mile  Island  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
The  contract  further  included  all  revenue  from  corn  and 
meal,  biscuits,  cattle,  hogs,  beaver  and  other  goods  passing 
out  of  the  river.  By  a  second  agreement  in  1 646  he  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  180  pounds  per  year  and  other  special  revenue  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  ten  years.34 


32.  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History ,  II,  ioo— 102. 

33.  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut ,  p.  149.  34.  Ibid.y  p.  150. 
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In  1645,  following  the  death  of  Lady  Fenwick  and  their 
infant  daughter,  Colonel  Fenwick  returned  to  England  a  dis¬ 
heartened  man,  leaving  the  management  of  his  business  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  his  long-time  friend,  Mathew  Griswold.  He 
reentered  public  life  and  lived  until  1657,  but  during  these 
continuous  years  of  residence  in  England  failed  to  discover 
any  copy  of  the  Warwick  patent,  so  urgently  desired  by  the 
Connecticut  colony.  His  going  terminated  all  plans  for  an 
aristocratic  republic  of  lords  and  gentlemen  at  Saybrook  Point 
and  opened  the  way  for  further  settlement.35  At  once  new 
families,  and  new  trade  interests  from  Windsor,  Hartford 
and  Wethersfield,  brought  new  vigor  into  the  Saybrook  set¬ 
tlement  and  safeguarded  for  the  future  the  culture  and  forti¬ 
tude  of  its  original  settlers. 

With  the  consolidation  of  the  two  colonies  Saybrook  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  towns  in  the  Connecticut  colony  and  benefited 
by  its  laws.  Soon  after  this  consolidation,  in  the  absence  of  a 
minister,  following  the  return  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Peters  to 
England,  James  Fitch  came  from  Hartford  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  Saybrook,  bringing  a  following  of  families  with 
him.  Mr.  Fitch  had  been  ordained  by  Mr.  Hooker  and  re¬ 
flected  his  training  in  political  as  well  as  in  religious  affairs. 
Under  his  leadership  the  Saybrook  settlement  grew  in  spirit 
and  in  numbers.  The  town  then  extended  eastward  five  miles 
beyond  the  river  and  from  the  mouth  northward  six  miles  in¬ 
cluding  a  considerable  part  of  the  later  town  of  Lyme.  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Mason  and  Mathew  Griswold  were  among  its 
leaders  in  all  political  affairs.36 

The  period  from  1646  to  1662  was  one  of  population  in¬ 
crease,  land  division  and  violent  Indian  attacks.  Throughout 
the  colony  the  Indians  were  causing  alarm.  Actual  conditions 
in  Saybrook  before  1667  are  clouded  by  the  absence  of  rec¬ 
ords  but  some  facts  of  significance  are  to  be  found. 

35.  “Geo.  Fenwick  Esq.  would  surely  deserve  more  consideration  than  he 
has  received  from  the  writers  about  our  country.  All  are  negligent  of  one  of 
the  principal  fathers  of  Connecticut.  This  probably  resulted  from  his  return  to 
England  and  there  ending  his  days  in  high  office.”  Winthrop,  History  of  New 
England ,  I,  368  (note  by  Savage). 

36.  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut ,  pp.  107-108. 
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The  Connecticut  colony,  at  this  time,  embraced  the  towns 
of  Hartford,  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  Stratfield,  Saybrook, 
Fairfield,  Southampton  and  Farmington.  New  Haven  colony 
included  New  Haven,  Guilford,  Milford,  Southold,  Stam¬ 
ford  and  Branford.  On  their  western  boundary  the  Dutch 
were  causing  constant  unrest  through  their  determination  to 
hold  fast  to  their  claims  to  the  territory  “west  of  the  Great 
River.”  Meanwhile  the  Narragansetts  and  their  allies,  the 
Nehanticks,  continued  their  attacks  upon  the  English  in  the 
eastern  area.  The  Narragansetts  under  Miantinomo  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  banished  Pequots  and  after  the  elimination  of 
Miantinomo  by  Uncas  in  1643  this  cause  became  even  more 
embittered.  In  1657,  as  a  culmination  of  violent  warfare,  the 
Narragansetts  surrounded  Uncas  in  his  fort  near  Norwich 
and  held  him  there  to  starve.  When  the  extremity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  upon  him  one  of  his  runners  risked  the  guard  and 
went  with  all  speed  to  the  fort  at  Saybrook  advising  Captain 
Mason  of  the  situation  and  the  precarious  condition  that  would 
follow  the  possible  defeat  of  the  Mohegans.  Thomas  Leffing- 
well  thereupon  volunteered  to  attempt  to  reach  Uncas  with  a 
canoe-load  of  provisions.  He  paddled  from  Saybrook  Fort  to 
the  Thames  River  with  the  aid  of  his  Indian  guide  and  under 
cover  of  darkness  reached  the  fort  in  Norwich.  The  Narra¬ 
gansetts  were  later  disbanded. 

Tradition  tells  that  Thomas  Leffingwell’s  reward  was  a 
deed  from  Uncas  of  a  tract  of  land  equivalent  to  the  present 
town  of  Norwich.  In  any  event  Uncas  went  to  Saybrook  in 
1659  and  in  exchange  for  seventy  pounds  gave  the  proprie¬ 
tors  a  deed  to  a  tract  of  land  nine  miles  square  in  the  Mohe- 
gan  country.  The  following  spring  Captain  John  Mason,  Rev. 
James  Fitch,  Thomas  Leffingwell,  Mr.  Huntington  and  a 
group  of  followers  left  Saybrook  to  establish  a  settlement  on 
this  grant. 

Further  expansion  under  the  leadership  of  Mathew  Gris¬ 
wold  was  taking  place  nearer  the  original  settlement  at  Say¬ 
brook  where  as  early  as  1654  the  population  had  increased  to 
fifty-three  taxable  persons  and  land  outside  the  fort  and  pali¬ 
sade  had  been  taken  over  for  cultivation.  The  settlers  were 
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still,  however,  greatly  hampered  by  the  infertility  of  the  soil 
and  made  plans  to  meet  their  needs  through  two  successive 
divisions  of  the  common  lands.  The  dates  of  these  divisions 
are  not  available  but  numerous  references  to  them  are  to  be 
found  in  the  existing  early  deeds  of  the  town.  One  record  of 
particular  interest  is  entitled  “Re-Quarters  in  Saybrook  and 
Division  of  the  Land.”  This  bears  no  date  but  is  included 
among  the  earliest  of  the  remaining  records.  From  this  we 
learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  Saybrook,  settled  upon  a  small 
neck  of  land,  later  found  themselves  so  straitened  and  disabled 
in  circumstances  as  to  be  unable  to  provide  a  comfortable  sub¬ 
sistence  for  themselves.  Thereupon,  after  mature  considera¬ 
tion  they  chose  a  committee  of  five  men,  William  Hide,  Wil- 
C.^’liam  Pratt,  Thomas  Tracy,  John  Clark  and  Mathew  Gris¬ 
wold,  who  were  ordered  and  empowered  by  the  town  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  outlands  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  grant  and 
to  divide  these  lands  into  several  quarters  with  such  an  estate 
put  upon  them  as  had  been  agreed,  namely,  three  thousand 
pounds.  Thereby  every  person  might  have  a  free  choice  for 
his  own  encouragement  and  might  increase  not  only  his  own 
subsistence  but  that  of  the  entire  group.  After  the  completion 
of  this  survey  the  committee  divided  all  the  remaining  out¬ 
lands  into  three  quarters:  first,  the  quarter  of  the  Oyster 
River  j  second,  the  quarter  of  the  Eight  Mile  Meadow ;  and 
third,  “the  quarter  on  the  east  side  of  the  River.”3' 

From  these  records  it  appears  that  this  special  committee 
laid  out  from  the  remaining  common  lands  three  quarters  or 
subdivisions  and  that  the  proprietors  of  Saybrook  drew  lots 
and  in  their  turn  chose  land  most  attractive  to  them  and  in  an 
amount  determined  by  their  former  holdings.  It  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  also  that  the  groups,  going  into  each  of  the  three  quar¬ 
ters  for  permanent  settlement,  had  gathered  around  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  the  town.  It  is  also  clear  that  other  proprietors, 
not  interested  in  new  homesites,  selected  lots  for  investment 
or  exchange,  while  still  another  group  divided  their  interests 
and  took  smaller  grants  in  two  of  the  available  subdivisions. 
Many  colonists  whose  names  appear  in  the  land  records  of 

37.  Saybrook  Land  Records,  1666,  p.  93. 
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Saybrook  as  holders  of  land  “on  the  east  side  of  the  river” 
were  still  listed  as  inhabitants  of  Saybrook  in  1672.  Some  of 
these  were  Widow  Zachery  Sanford,  William  Beaumont,  John 
Westall,  Thomas  Dunk,  Nicholas  Jennings  and  Hugh  Lees.38 

That  there  was  a  keen  interest  in  the  land  on  the  “east  side 
of  the  river”  is  shown  by  the  number  of  deeds  issued.  These 
included  the  names  of  Thomas  Leffingwell,  John  Lay,  Mor¬ 
gan  Bowers,  Henry  Champion,  John  Westall,  John  Lory, 
Thomas  Dunk,  John  Olmsted,  Thomas  Bliss,  Christopher 
Huntington,  Joseph  Jaret  and  Joseph  Ingraham.  Our  inter¬ 
est  follows  them  and  their  leader  in  the  development  of  this 
new  quarter,  later  to  become  Lyme,  and  to  that  part  of  Lyme 
which  in  1 855  separated  to  form  the  new  town  of  Old  Lyme. 

In  1639  Mathew  Griswold,  the  first  settler,  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  history  of  Saybrook,  came  with  his  brother  from 
Kenilworth,  England.  He  married  Annah  Wolcott,  daughter 
of  the  first  Henry  Wolcott  of  Windsor  and  soon  came  to  settle 
in  Saybrook,  first  as  the  business  agent  of  George  Fenwick 
and  later  as  one  of  its  magistrates.39  It  is  apparent  that  these 
two  men  were  close  friends  and  that  Mathew  Griswold  had 
early  expressed  a  marked  preference  for  land  “on  the  east  side 
of  the  river”  for,  in  1645,  before  returning  to  England, 
George  Fenwick  gave  to  him  a  large  tract  of  land  in  that 
quarter.  In  1667  when  the  “east  side  of  the  river”  became  an 
incorporated  town  of  some  thirty  proprietors,  Mathew  Gris¬ 
wold,  the  political  leader  of  this  new  group,  named  the  town 
Lyme,  presumably  for  his  home,  Lyme  Regis,  in  England. 
To  his  private  estate  he  gave  the  name  of  Black  Hall.40 

Keen  interest  surrounds  the  names  of  these  first  proprie¬ 
tors.  It  is  understood  that  they  were  a  rather  homogeneous 

38.  Saybrook  Land  Records,  1666,  p.  93. 

39.  Mathew  Griswold  must  have  been  a  stonemason  of  some  ability  if  this 
reference  is  true.  “The  monument  of  Lady  Fenwick  is  constructed  of  a  greyish 
red  sandstone — the  color  of  the  Portland  quarries.  .  .  .  This  tomb  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  workmanship  of  Mathew  Griswold  to  whose  skill  other  monu¬ 
mental  tablets  of  the  day  have  been  attributed.”  Caulkins,  History  of  New 
London,  pp.  173— 174. 

40.  Allyn,  Griswolds,  Traditions  and  Reminiscences  of  Black  Hall,  pp. 
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group,  of  more  than  average  financial  and  educational  advan¬ 
tage  \  coming  originally  from  closely  adjacent  towns  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  intimately  connected  with  the  original  proprietors  of 
Saybrook.  In  religion  they  were  Puritans  descended  in  part 
from  the  English  gentry,  the  yeomanry  and  the  farmer  class. 
In  many  instances  they  belonged  to  the  second  generation  of 
Saybrook  settlers.  Journeymen  were  few  among  them.41  The 
list  of  these  first  proprietors,  as  it  appears  in  the  historical  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  town  of  Lyme,  usually  includes  the  names  of 
nine  or  ten  families  of  comparatively  continuous  residence  such 
as  the  Griswolds,  Lees,  Lays,  Marvins,  Champions,  Lords, 
Elys,  Noyeses,  DeWolfes  and  Brockways.  The  other  twenty 
proprietors  necessary  to  complete  the  colony’s  requirements 
for  incorporation  are  not  so  easily  listed.  An  exhaustive  study 
of  the  Saybrook  Land  Records  of  this  period  is  suggestive  but 
in  no  sense  conclusive.42 

The  earliest  deeds  in  the  records  of  “Saybrook  Lands  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river”  bear  no  dates  previous  to  1660. 
Some  of  these  deeds  included  houses  and  outbuildings  while 
others  were  for  land  only.  These  records  also  give  the  names 
and  holdings  of  many  of  the  early  landowners  in  Lyme  and 
suggest  the  manner  in  which  the  land  was  originally  set  off 
but  do  not  of  necessity  refer  to  persons  who  were  listed  among 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  town.43  The  home  lots  of  many 
of  the  first  settlers  in  the  Black  Hall  and  Duck  River  area  are 
shown  to  have  included  approximately  ten  acres  of  land,  to 
which  were  added  upland  and  meadow  according  to  the  estate 
of  the  individual  lot  holder.  Some  holdings  were  made  up  of 
property  purchased  from  landholders  who  had  elected  to 
choose  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  as  a  part  of  their  first 
division  allotment.  In  some  few  instances  land  so  transferred 

41.  Mathew  and  Remold  Marvin  came  to  Hartford  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hooker  from  Essex,  England.  Mathew  Marvin  later  went  to  Norwalk  and 
Reinold  to  Saybrook  where  his  name  appears  among  the  early  settlers  of  that 
place.  Marvin,  Descendants  of  Reinold,  and  Matthew  Marvin ,  1635—1904,  pp. 
9—29. 

42.  Ernesty,  Highways ,  Holdings  and  Land-Marks  in  the  Ancient  Town  of 
Lyme.  New  London  Historical  Society  Records  and  Papers,  II,  463. 

43.  Saybrook  Land  Records,  1666. 
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included  buildings,  indicating  a  previous  plan  of  settlement 
and  its  later  abandonment  through  sale.  Many  estates  were 
strengthened  through  the  exchange  of  disconnected  parcels  of 
land  or  through  the  purchase  of  various  parcels  of  land  abut¬ 
ting  on  the  original  home  lot.  In  such  a  manner  John  Com¬ 
stock  assembled  his  estate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Ten 
acres  came  to  him  with  the  meadow  and  commonage  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  fifty-pound  estate.  To  this  he  added  through  pur¬ 
chase,  first,  his  house  with  twenty  acres  of  upland  from 
Thomas  Bliss  and,  then,  three  parcels  of  land  allotted  in  the 
first  division  to  William  Beauman,  Nicholas  Jennings  and 
John  Lay.44 

That  these  records  cover  only  a  portion  of  the  contempo¬ 
raneous  landholdings  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  is  made 
certain  by  the  absence  of  such  names  as  the  Lees,  Marvins, 
Lords,  DeWolfes,  Elys  and  Brockways.  The  records  do,  how¬ 
ever,  make  clear  the  general  period  of  the  first  and  second  di¬ 
visions  of  land,  the  concentration  of  the  first  settlement  on 
the  meadows  and  uplands  surrounding  Black  Hall  and  the 
names  of  some  of  the  men  who  worked  with  Mathew  Gris¬ 
wold  in  claiming  this  new  land  for  posterity. 

The  work  of  settlement  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  pro¬ 
ceeded  rapidly  during  the  years  1660  to  1667.  On  March  10, 
1663,  the  deputies  of  Saybrook  presented  to  the  general  court 
their  “intendments”  to  set  up  a  plantation  on  the  east  side  of 
the  “Great  River”  and  also  to  maintain  a  plantation  on  the 
west  side.  With  this  they  presented  a  request  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  their  bounds  which  upon  due  consideration  was 
granted  by  the  court  with  these  stipulations:  “fower  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  River  northward  provided  they  do  make  two 
plantations  aforesaid  within  the  space  of  three  years  from  the 
date  hereof.  .  .  .  ”45 

In  1664  a  good  number  of  persons  were  permanently  set¬ 
tled  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  on  February  13,  1665, 

44.  Landholdings  in  Lyme  taken  from  the  Saybrook  Land  Records.  James, 
“Education  and  Schooling  in  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  1635—1935,”  Appendix 
III,  an  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation  presented  to  Yale  University  in  1935. 

45.  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut ,  I,  392. 
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the  articles  of  agreement  between  Saybrook  and  Lyme,  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  “The  Loving  Parting,”  were  formally  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  settlement  was  then  set  off  as  a  new  plantation  and 
given  the  name  of  East  Saybrook.46 


The  Loving  Parting. 

Whereas  there  hath  been  several  propositions  betwixt  the  inhabitants 
of  the  east  side  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  side  of  the  River  of  the 
towne  of  Saybrook  towards  a  loving  parting. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  east  side  of  the  river  desiring  to  be  a  planta¬ 
tion  by  themselves  doe  declare  that  they  have  a  competency  of  lands 
to  entertain  their  families. 

They  declare  that  they  will  pay  all  areas  of  Rates  past  and  all  rates 
Dew  by  the  2nd  of  May  next  ensuing  that  belongs  unto  the  towne 
and  ministry. 

At  the  request  of  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  River  to  abate  them 
their  proportion  belonging  to  the  ministry  from  the  first  of  Maye  to 
the  latter  end  of  January  next  ensuing,  the  town  do  consent  thereunto 
and  in  case  they  have  not  a  minister  selected  amongst  them,  then  they 
are  to  pay  Rates  to  the  minister  on  the  west  side  as  formerly  unless  a 
minister  be  settled  amongst  them. 

The  above  said  articles  being  agreed  upon  by  the  cometes  chosen  on 
both  sides  of  the  River,  the  inhabitants  east  side  have  liberty  to  be  a 
plantation  to  themselves.  In  witness  whereof  the  committees  chosen 
on  both  sides  have  set  to  their  hands. 


John  Waldo 
William  Pratt 
Robert  La ye 
Zachariah  Sanford 
For  the  West  Side 


Mathew  Griswold 
William  Waller 
Renald  Marvin 
John  Laye  Sr. 
Richard  Smith 
John  Comstock 
For  the  East  Side.47 


Under  this  agreement  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  side  of  the 
river  declared  that  they  had  a  competency  of  land  to  maintain 
their  families  and  also  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  all  arrears 

46.  Lyme  Land  Records,  1672—1715,  I,  39. 

47.  Ibid .,  I,  40  or  photostatic  copy  in,  James,  “Education  and  Schooling  in 
Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  1635—1935,”  Appendix  IV. 
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in  the  minister’s  rate  and  all  the  rates  due  by  May  2  ensuing. 
They  in  turn  welcomed  the  agreement  from  the  inhabitants 
on  the  west  side  that  their  proportion  of  the  minister’s  rate 
between  May  2  and  the  latter  end  of  the  January  next  ensu¬ 
ing  be  abated  to  them  if  they  had  a  minister  settled  amongst 
them.  With  these  agreements  provided  for,  the  inhabitants  on 
the  west  side  gave  liberty  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  east  side  to 
set  up  a  plantation. 

So  it  happened  that  during  the  year  1 666  the  Rev.  Moses 
Noyes,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  one  of  the  learned  clergy 
of  his  day,48  moved  with  a  group  of  followers  to  set  up  a  per¬ 
manent  church  in  East  Saybrook.  Soon  after,  a  small  tempo¬ 
rary  meetinghouse  was  built  on  Meeting  House  Hill  close  to 
the  homes  of  the  first  settlers.  This  migration  provided  both 
an  established  church  and  a  sufficient  number  of  settlers  to 
fulfill  certain  requirements  of  the  general  court.  Town  incor¬ 
poration  was  thereupon  applied  for  and  granted,  for  at  a 
court  of  election  in  Hartford  on  May  9,  1667,  it  was  ordered 
“that  the  Plantation  on  the  east  side  of  the  River  over  against 
Saybrooke  for  the  future  be  named  Lyme”49  and  that  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  land  in  Lyme  be  fixed  as  follows:  “one  fowerth 
part  of  their  lands  at  25s  per  acre,  the  other  three  parts  at  10s 
per  acre  and  impropriated  lands  at  one  shilling  per  acre.”50 

The  patent  or  deed  of  conveyance  for  this  land  was  for¬ 
mally  issued  by  Governor  Robert  Treat  to  the  town  some  years 
later  on  May  14,  1685.  It  appears  in  the  archives  of  the  state 
of  Connecticut  under  the  division  of  “Towns  and  Lands.”51 
This  patent  gave  in  detail  the  boundaries  of  the  town  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  legal  right  of  the  proprietors  to  the  land  so  de¬ 
scribed,  “said  lands  having  been  by  purchase  and  other  wise 
lawfully  attained  from  the  Indian  native  proprietors.” 

Lyme  was  in  1667  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  colony. 
It  included  about  eighty  square  miles  of  land  purchased  from 

48.  Roberts,  Historic  Towns  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley ,  p.  59. 

49.  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut ,  II,  60. 

50.  Ibid.,  II,  295. 

51.  Connecticut  Archives,  Towns  and  Lands,  1629—1790,  series  I,  vol.  7, 
doc.  275,  p.  abed. 
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the  Indians  in  1 640  and  embraced  the  present  towns  of  Lyme, 
Old  Lyme,  East  Lyme,  parts  of  Hadlyme  and  the  southern 
part  of  Salem.  So  it  remained  until  1786  when  the  territory 
now  constituting  the  southeasterly  portion  of  the  present  town 
of  Salem  was  added  to  the  then  northern  part  of  the  present 
town  of  New  London  to  make  the  new  town  of  Montville. 
Then  when  Salem  Parish  was  incorporated  in  1819,  that  por¬ 
tion  of  Montville  which  came  from  Lyme  and  also  that  por¬ 
tion  of  Lyme  lying  between  East  Haddam  and  Montville  to¬ 
gether  with  the  southern  part  of  Colchester  were  included  in 
the  new  town  of  Salem.52 

Into  the  history  of  Lyme,  and  more  especially  into  that  of 
Old  Lyme,  we  shall  now  weave  our  way.  Through  its  records 
we  shall  attend  its  town  meetings,  build  and  rebuild  its  meet¬ 
inghouse,  provide  for  its  industries,  participate  in  its  group 
activities,  build  and  administer  its  schools  and,  sharing  with 
the  on-moving  generations  all  that  the  records  permit,  we 
shall  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  development  of 
education  and  schooling  in  this  ancient  town. 

In  anticipation  of  this  experience  we  have  made  certain 
preparation  in  order  that  we  may  travel  with  greater  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation.  We  have  acquainted  ourselves  with 
the  conditions  of  settlement,  with  the  beginnings  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  with  the  character  of  the  settlers.  We  have  learned 
something  of  their  social  heritage,  their  political  and  religious 
leanings  and  their  relative  financial  ratings.53 

It  is  evident  that  certain  permanent  interests  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  area  as  early  as  1645,  directly  following  the 
large  gift  of  land  by  George  Fenwick  to  Mathew  Griswold. 
That  Mathew  Griswold  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-six 
with  a  long  future  ahead  of  him  is  made  clear  in  the  family 
records.54  To  his  new  situation  he  brought  the  education  and 
experience  of  the  landed  gentry,  coupled  with  the  vision  and 
drive  of  youth.  He  no  doubt  crossed  the  “Great  River”  very 
frequently  with  his  black  man  and  other  helpers  to  work  on 
his  estate,  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  salt  marsh  and  meadows 

52.  Marvin,  Historical  Address ,  p.  6.  53.  Saybrook  Land  Records,  1666. 

54.  Salisbury,  Family  Histories  and  Genealogies ,  II,  1— 120. 
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and  generally  to  explore  the  shore  line.  We  can  see  him  and 
his  companions  rowing  in  their  heavy  homemade  boat  up  the 
winding  estuaries  and  around  the  many  islands  which  in  this 
section  lie  close  to  the  shore.  We  can  follow  them  in  their  first 
trip  up  the  long  course  of  the  Lieutenant  River  through  the 
marshes  to  the  gently  sloping  banks  that  offered  to  them  and 
to  generations  a  safe  landing.  We  can  go  with  them  up  from 
the  shore  to  see  what  the  back  land  was  like.  Would  that  we 
might  know  which  of  Mathew  Griswold’s  companions  first 
tramped  with  him  down  the  stretch  he  later  marked  out  for 
Lyme  Street.  William  Waller  and  Lieutenant  Brownson  were 
without  doubt  too  young  to  be  there,  but  Reinold  Marvin, 
John  Lay,  Henry  Champion  or  even  young  Thomas  Lee,  the 
second,  might  have  been  with  him. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  final  plans  for  the  “drawing  of  lotts” 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  were  made  in  connection  with  a 
carefully  worked-out  survey  of  the  marsh  and  meadows 
around  Black  Hall55  and  Duck  River,  extending  as  far  west  as 
the  Lieutenant  River  where  Moses  Noyes  settled,  and  east¬ 
ward  to  include  the  home  and  large  estate  of  Thomas  Lee. 

In  the  two  decades  that  elapsed  between  the  establishment 
of  the  first  holdings  of  Mathew  Griswold  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  in  1 645  and  the  settlement  of  East  Saybrook  in  1664, 
considerable  work  had  been  done  by  Saybrook  planters  who 
had  acquired  land  and  cleared  it  for  cultivation.  This  suggests 
that  there  was  considerable  traffic  across  the  river,  both  of 
men  and  supplies.  Timberland  no  doubt  was  cleared  and  great 
bonfires  in  season  were  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
superfluous  wood.  Cultivation  of  the  cleared  areas  was  carried 
forward  under  a  constant  anxiety.  Indians  were  numerous  and 
unfriendly.  Under  these  circumstances  the  existing  necessity 
for  cooperative  enterprise  became  the  basis  of  permanent 
family  friendships.  These  pioneer  cultivators  planted  their 
roots  deep  in  the  soil  and  out  of  their  plantings  grew  the  per¬ 
manent  town  of  Lyme.  They  gave  to  it  all  they  possessed  in 

55.  Allyn,  Griswolds,  Traditions  and  Reminiscences  of  Black  Hall,  pp. 
1—20.  This  describes  the  settlement  and  includes  a  map. 
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knowledge,  culture,  strength  and  wealth  and  left  to  future 
generations  its  further  cultivation  and  expansion.56 

Education  in  this  early  colonial  period  was  part  of  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  active  participation  in  group  projects  organized  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  community.  All  social  experiences 
were  intimate  and  vital.  They  were  closely  connected  with  ac¬ 
tual  group  survival.  Specific  abilities  were  developed  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  these  rugged  life  situations  in  which  all  ages  did 
their  part.  It  was  a  very  real  situation  of  “learning  by  doing.” 
The  young  took  their  places  early  in  an  active  program  of 
building  in  which  there  was  an  immediate  need  for  houses, 
food,  roads  and  protection.  An  effective  junior  citizenship  was 
the  common  experience  of  all,  and  land  ownership,  required 
for  adult  citizenship,  was  provided  soon  after  through  town 
legislation.57 

The  responsibility  of  instruction  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  remained  largely  with  the  heads  of  families.  The 
ability  to  read,  being  also  considered  an  essential  in  religious 
life,  was  safeguarded  by  a  learned  clergy,  while  the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  settlers  was  transmitted  in  part  to  the  second 
and  third  generations.08 

Education  of  the  young  during  this  early  period  was  not 
left,  however,  entirely  to  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  towns.  In  1644  the  general  court  enacted  a  law 
ordering  every  township  within  the  jurisdiction,  after  it  had 
increased  to  fifty  householders,  to  appoint  one  within  their 
town  to  teach  all  children  to  read  and  write.  The  wages  of  the 
teacher  were  to  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  the 
children  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general  by  way  of  supply.  It 
was  also  enacted  that  the  selectmen  of  each  town  should  keep 
a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors  and  see  to  it 
that  parents  and  neighbors  did  not  neglect  the  children  under 
their  charge. 

The  absence  of  records  for  the  town  of  Saybrook  at  this 
time  precludes  the  possibility  of  knowing  what  effect,  if  any, 

56.  Salisbury,  Family  Histories  and  Genealogies ,  III,  1-76. 

57.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1664— 1724,  May  28,  1679,  p.  37. 

58.  Griffin,  The  Evolution  of  the  Connecticut  State  School  System ,  Chap.  I. 
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this  law  may  have  had  upon  the  early  education  of  some  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Lyme.  Probably  the  number  of  house¬ 
holders  in  Saybrook  was  then  less  than  fifty  so  that  the  law 
did  not  pertain.  The  law  of  1648,  requiring  that  every  town 
of  fifty  families  maintain  a  good  school  in  which  reading  and 
writing  should  be  taught  and  that  every  county  town  main¬ 
tain  a  good  grammar  school,  was,  no  doubt  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  equally  inoperative.59  The  whole  subject  of  education 
under  these  circumstances  was  dealt  with  at  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrates  and  the  clergy. 

Similarly,  in  1650,  when  Connecticut  wrote  its  Code  on 
Schools,  in  close  keeping  with  the  previous  Massachusetts 
laws,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  there  were  fifty  families  in  Say- 
brook.  There  may  well  have  been,  however,  by  1657,  when 
the  court  ordered  that  in  every  plantation,  where  a  school  was 
not  already  set  up  and  maintained,  endeavors  should  be  made 
to  procure  a  schoolmaster  to  attend  to  that  work.  The  salary 
was  to  have  been  paid  one-third  by  the  town  and  two-thirds 
from  tuition  fees.  With  the  exodus  of  the  settlers  to  Norwich 
in  1660,  however,  and  of  those  to  East  Saybrook  in  1665  and 
1666,  Saybrook  was  again  reduced  in  numbers  and  was  left  to 
her  own  voluntary  pleasure  regarding  education. 

Schools  were  established  early  in  the  more  thickly  settled 
towns  of  Connecticut,  but  Lyme  was  not  affected  by  the  early 
educational  laws  of  the  colony.60  Not  until  some  years  after 
incorporation  when  the  population  of  the  town  had  increased 
and  the  legislation  of  the  colony  was  made  more  inclusive  did 
Lyme  make  definite  provision  for  schooling.  As  group  needs 
became  more  extensive,  general  participation  in  community 
projects  became  less  satisfactory.  There  was  an  increasing 
tendency  to  select  special  groups  for  special  tasks.  Also,  as  the 
influence  of  the  educated  settlers  became  less  tangible  within 
the  family  groups,  a  program  of  organized  instruction  for  the 
young  became  a  necessity.  Schools  were  then  established  to 
meet  this  need.  They  provided  instruction  for  four  months  in 
the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing  and  “casting  accounts,” 

59.  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut ,  p.  241. 

60.  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut ,  I,  20—25,  262,  520—521. 
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leaving  other  learnings  in  manual  skills,  agriculture,  stock 
raising,  shipbuilding  and  social  living  to  come  through  the 
broader  and  more  extensive  experience  of  family  and  commu¬ 
nity  life.  Even  this  limited  provision  for  schooling  in  Lyme 
was,  however,  a  development  of  the  years  after  168061  since 
no  such  provision  is  to  be  found  in  the  Saybrook  records  for 
the  periods  between  1635  and  1665  or  in  the  Lyme  records 
for  the  years  between  1 665  and  1680.  In  this  period  education 
was  provided  entirely  through  active  participation  in  group  af¬ 
fairs.  It  was  a  period  of  experiential  education  in  which  vital 
needs  influenced  all  achievement  and  everyone  was  challenged 
to  give  his  best.  With  limited  facilities,  in  situations  of  ur¬ 
gency  and  stern  reality,  these  children  of  varying  age  and 
ability  acquired  the  knowledge,  skill  and  technique  which  fitted 
them  for  survival  and  progress. 

In  this  manner  Lyme  wove  its  way  into  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  commonwealth ;  for  as  it  was  in  the  genesis  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  so  was  it  to  be  in  her  future.  Ministers  were  to  lead  their 
faithful  flocks  into  new  pastures  and  to  lofty  elevations.  In 
fertile  valleys  churches  were  created  about  which  sprang  up 
the  habitations  of  their  members.  The  three  river  plantations 
formed  the  nucleus  of  settlements  reaching  to  the  limits  of 
her  boundaries.  Her  colonists  were  largely  of  the  well-to-do 
English  farming  class  who  had  left  their  native  country  at  the 
time  when  Puritanism,  strong  and  militant,  was  waxing  ready 
to  assert  itself  in  civil  warfare.  These  colonists  were  homoge¬ 
neous  in  blood,  and  eminent  statesmen  have  claimed  that  98 
per  cent  of  the  original  settlers  of  New  England  could  trace 
their  origin  to  the  mother  country.  In  the  words  of  William 
Stoughton,  “God  sifted  a  whole  nation  that  he  might  send 
choice  grains  into  the  wilderness.”'’2  Significant  among  these 
were  those  first  proprietors  of  Lyme. 

6 1.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1664— 1724,  p.  43. 

62.  Morgan,  Connecticut  as  a  Colony  and  as  a  State ,  p.  109. 
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Lyme  during  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

A  Period  of  Town  Control. 

The  Beginnings  of  Public  Schooling, 

1667-1712. 

DURING  the  same  years,  1660  to  1667,  in  which  the 
town  of  Lyme  was  busily  establishing  itself  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  the  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven  colonies  were  deeply  concerned  over  their  land 
rights.  King  Charles  I  was  dead,  Cromwell’s  era  was  ended 
and  King  Charles  II  had  recently  come  to  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land  .  For  these  reasons  the  political  rights  of  these  two  colo¬ 
nies  needed  to  be  clarified  and  restated.1 

The  Connecticut  colony  had  operated  during  the  period 
between  1639  and  1662  under  the  laws  of  self-government 
provided  by  the  Fundamental  Orders.  Then,  in  1 644,  with  the 
union  of  the  Saybrook  settlement  and  the  Connecticut  colony, 
the  town  of  Saybrook  came  under  the  same  jurisdiction  and 
was  both  molded  and  protected  by  it.  This  early  Connecticut 
Puritan  idea  of  political  and  religious  organization  was  very 
different  from  our  present  democratic  one.  In  the  towns  the 
individuals  were  constantly  under  restraint  for  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  good  and  laws  limiting  individual  freedom  were  fre¬ 
quently  made.  Furthermore,  franchise  rights  were  differenti¬ 
ated  so  as  to  allow  “admitted  inhabitants”  to  vote  on  local 
affairs  and  “freemen”  to  vote  on  colonial  affairs.2  Only  free¬ 
men  could  be  deputies,  vote  for  higher  officials  or  fill  the  post 
of  magistrate.  These  freemen  constituted  a  kind  of  popular 
aristocracy.  They  included  about  one-third  of  the  admitted 


1.  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History ,  II,  128—136. 

2.  Ibid .,  pp.  104— 105. 
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inhabitants  in  the  colony.  Still  higher  than  the  freemen  and 
the  deputies  were  the  magistrates.3 

Under  a  special  order  of  October  10,  1639,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  towns  were  defined4  and  later  the  general  court  is¬ 
sued  an  abridgment  of  the  laws  already  passed,  which  became 
known  as  the  Code  of  1650.  Together  these  laws  made  provi¬ 
sion  for  a  new  people  living  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  life  in 
a  fertile,  richly  timbered  and  well  watered  wilderness.  Mean¬ 
while  settlements  were  pushing  eastward  into  the  Pequot 
country  and  westward  toward  the  Dutch  territory,  gradually 
approaching  the  several  boundaries  and  making  easy,  between 
1650  and  1660,  the  increase  of  an  undesirable  element.  Such 
were  some  of  the  conditions  in  the  Connecticut  colony  when, 
in  1660,  the  disconcerting  news  arrived  telling  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Charles  II.  Connecticut  at  that  time  had  no  certain 
standing  as  a  colony  and  without  the  slight  protection  which 
the  transfer  of  the  Warwick  deed  would  give  she  stood  de¬ 
fenseless. 

For  this  reason  the  New  Haven  colony  joined  the  Con¬ 
necticut  colony  in  sending  John  Winthrop  Jr.,  the  well  edu¬ 
cated  and  widely  traveled  governor  of  the  Connecticut  colony, 
as  their  joint  agent  to  present  their  cause  to  the  king.  The 
general  court  voted  its  allegiance  on  May  14,  1661,  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  letter  to  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  the  only  remaining  pat¬ 
entee  of  the  Saybrook  colony.  In  this  letter  the  colonists  re¬ 
viewed  the  history  of  the  two  previous  agreements  with 
Fenwick  and  emphasized  their  continuous  trouble  with  the 
Dutch/  Funds  for  the  trip  were  provided  and  on  September 
6,  1661,  Winthrop  arrived  in  Holland  en  route  to  London. 
There  he  drafted  an  address  in  which  he  prayed  for  a  “Re- 

3.  Belknap,  History  of  New  Hampshire  (Farmer  edition),  pp.  140,  290, 
3 5 1 5  389. 

4.  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut ,  I,  36—40. 

5.  In  1643  alarm  and  distress  from  the  Dutch  and  Indians  greatly  hindered 
the  plowing  and  planting.  There  was  general  alarm  along  the  western  frontier 
followed  by  a  long  controversy  with  the  Dutch.  Morgan,  Connecticut  as  a 
Colony  and  as  a  State ,  I,  238. 
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nual  of  the  said  [Warwick]  Pattent  under  your  majesties 
great  Seale.”  He  renewed  his  friendships  with  men  of  power, 
who  might  favor  his  cause,  and  was  graciously  received  by  the 
king.  His  request  for  all  the  territory  named  in  the  Warwick 
deed  with  enough  more  to  carry  the  eastern  boundary  to  the 
Plymouth  line  and  the  northern  boundary  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  line  was  later  granted  in  the  charter  dated  May  io, 
1662.  These  now  became  the  permanent  boundaries  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  wiped  out  all  previous  claims  within  their  limits. 
In  return  for  this  consideration  Connecticut  was  to  pay  to  the 
crown  a  one-fifth  part  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  found  within 
the  territory.  Thus  was  Connecticut  founded  and  thus  was  she 
secured. 

Under  the  charter  her  colonists  were  granted  the  same  le¬ 
gal  rights  as  the  king’s  subjects  and  corporations  in  England. 
They  were  to  hold  two  sessions  of  the  general  assembly  annu¬ 
ally  and  this  assembly  was  to  include  the  governor,  the  deputy 
governor,  twelve  assistants  and  two  deputies  from  each  town 
or  city.6 

Winthrop  dispatched  the  charter  and  its  duplicate  by  Brad- 
street  and  Norton  who  arrived  in  Boston  on  September  3, 
1662.  The  following  day  the  charter  was  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  in  America  at  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  New  England  Confederation  in  Boston.  It  was  later 
brought  to  Hartford  by  the  Connecticut  representatives  and 
publicly  read  on  October  9,  1662.  Under  this  charter  Con¬ 
necticut  became  a  corporate  government  and  the  people  were 
given  their  first  security.  Also,  in  accordance  with  its  provi¬ 
sions  the  territories  of  the  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  colo¬ 
nies  were  united.7  On  May  1 1,  1665,  through  the  efforts  of  a 
commission  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  representatives  of 
these  two  colonies  met  for  the  first  time  in  one  assembly.8  The 
acquirement  of  the  charter  made  little  difference  in  the  actual 
machinery  and  routine  of  administration  but  it  provided  an 

6.  Morgan,  Connecticut  as  a  Colony  and,  as  a  State ,  I,  250—251. 

7.  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut ,  p.  250. 

8.  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England ,  I,  230. 
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instrument  of  government  under  which  the  two  colonies  func¬ 
tioned  until  long  after  the  Revolution.9 

At  a  meeting  of  the  general  court  previously  held  on  March 
14,  1661,  the  four  original  counties,  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
New  London  and  Fairfield,  were  set  off  and  county  courts 
were  requested.  New  towns  sprang  up  on  every  side  and  gen¬ 
eral  laws  providing  for  their  administration  were  soon  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  new  colonial  assembly.10 

As  to  politics,  the  fathers  of  Connecticut  were  republicans. 
They  believed  that  all  civil  power  should  be  exercised  by 
such  of  the  people  as  were  deemed  competent  to  possess  it. 
It  was  upon  these  principles  that  their  civil  constitutions  were 
formed.11  The  towns  were  like  little  republics  of  freemen  and 
possessed  under  the  legislature  all  the  necessary  powers  to  ad¬ 
just  local  and  prudential  concerns.  The  general  court,  how¬ 
ever,  exercised  the  right  of  ownership  and  jurisdiction  over 
all  ungranted  territory  within  its  boundaries,  so  that  when  a 
company  of  persons  wished  to  settle  a  town  they  made  their 
wishes  known  to  the  court.  A  tract  of  land  was  then  granted 
to  them  and  if  it  were  found  that  they  were  able  to  support  a 
minister  these  persons  were  authorized  to  establish  a  planta¬ 
tion  and  a  church.  The  general  court  then  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  lay  out  the  bounds  of  the  land,  which  until  divided 
was  held  by  the  proprietors  as  a  quasi  corporate  body.  From 
this  time  on  they  could  assemble  in  town  meeting  and  trans¬ 
act  any  matters  connected  with  local  affairs.  The  location,  the 
size,  and  support  of  the  ministry  were  the  first  important 
business. 

Then  they  decided  as  to  the  admission  of  new  associates, 
distributed  land  among  individuals,  voted  as  to  the  location 
of  the  new  roads  and  looked  after  the  general  interests  of  the 
community  very  much  as  towns  do  now.  Not  less  than  three 
or  more  than  nine  selectmen  were  chosen  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  township  during  the  months  that  passed  be- 

9.  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History ,  II,  134— 142. 

10.  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut ,  pp.  250—251. 

1 1 .  Ibid.,  p.  297. 
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tween  the  town  meetings.  Other  town  officers  were  chosen  to 
care  for  the  particular  needs  of  the  community.  The  judicial 
authority  was  exercised  by  a  court  of  magistrates. 

These  then  were  the  privileges  and  duties  with  which  the 
town  of  Lyme  was  vested  in  1667  when  her  proprietors  met 
for  the  first  time  in  town  meeting  to  set  up  the  government  of 
this  new  plantation.  These  earliest  records  are  very  brief  and 
bear  so  many  different  dates  during  the  year  1667  that  it  be¬ 
comes  very  evident  that  as  yet  there  was  no  schedule  for  town 
meetings.  Such  occasions  must  have  served  the  immediate 
convenience  of  these  new  proprietors.12  Together  they  sug¬ 
gest  the  simple  and  urgent  needs  of  the  people.  Two  of  these 
ten  records  refer  to  the  admission  of  inhabitants,  one  to  the 
complaint  of  New  London  concerning  boundaries,  another  to 
the  appointment  of  two  men  to  make  a  list  of  the  town  in  or¬ 
der  to  set  up  the  minister’s  rate  and  a  fourth  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Goodman  Waller  with  forty  men  to  have  oversight 
over  the  building  of  the  Duck  River  Bridge.13  The  remaining 
records  refer  to  the  regulations  affecting  the  cutting  and  sale 
of  timber  from  the  common  land,  to  the  election  of  William 
Waller  as  constable,  to  that  of  Mr.  Lay  and  John  Comstock 
as  “survars”  and  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three 
men  to  be  in  charge  of  the  laying  out  of  highways. 

The  elected  town  officers  generally  included  a  town  clerk, 
two  townsmen,  two  surveyors,  three  viewers  of  the  fences,  one 
hayward,  a  pound  keeper,  one  measurer  of  the  lands,  and  two 
collectors  of  the  minister’s  rate.  Additional  officers  were  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  needs  of  the  town  increased.  In  1682,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  three  pounds  were  authorized  in  the  town:  one  between 
the  rivers,  one  on  the  west  bank  of  Duck  River  and  a  third 
over  Black  Hall  River.  Similarly,  on  May  4,  1684,  the  town 
appointed  Sergeant  Lord,  Corporal  Lay  and  Samuel  Tucker 

12.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1664— 1727.  Records  for  1667. 

13.  This  reference  to  forty  men  to  assist  in  the  building  of  the  Duck  River 
Bridge  suggests  an  error  in  the  spelling  of  four  since  there  were  probably  not 
more  than  forty  men  in  the  town  and  a  committee  of  three  or  four  townsmen 
was  the  general  practice  in  the  handling  of  local  affairs.  Otherwise  we  must 
conclude  that  all  the  men  assisted  in  building  the  bridge. 
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masters  of  the  sheep  in  the  town.  Then  again  in  1685  two 
selectmen  were  added  ato  those  that  are  already  chosen”  and 
Ensign  Peck  was  elected  brander  of  horses  for  the  north  side 
of  Duck  River.14  In  this  connection  we  note  also  the  earliest 
record  of  a  town  audit  in  November  1689  when  Captain  John 
Sill,  one  of  the  respected  men  of  the  town,  was  chosen  espe¬ 
cially  to  serve  with  the  three  regularly  elected  townsmen  in 
making  up  the  town  accounts.15  Furthermore,  the  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  list  of  town  officers  elected  in  1696  reflects  the  even 
more  extended  needs  and  interests  of  the  community.  These 
officers  included  a  moderator,  two  constables,  three  towns¬ 
men,  three  surveyors,  two  collectors  of  the  minister’s  rate,  one 
sealer  of  measures  and  weights,  two  fence  viewers,  three 
pound  keepers,  one  sealer  of  leather  and  an  ordinary  keeper. 
A  culler  of  staves  was  elected  soon  after  to  direct  and  to  con¬ 
trol  the  sale  and  export  of  that  commodity.15 

The  concentration  of  these  early  settlers  on  the  available 
flat  land  and  meadows  on  either  side  of  Duck  River  and  the 
necessity  of  traffic  across  the  river  is  indicated  in  a  vote  taken 
on  March  2,  1673,  providing  that  “a  good  sufficient  cart- 
bridge  be  bulte  over  Duck  River  by  the  publicke  town  charge 
some  time  betwixte  this  and  the  last  of  June  next.”  Additional 
money  for  the  completion  of  the  bridge  was  made  available 
through  a  special  town  rate  of  ten  pounds  voted  on  December 
2,  1674.  At  this  time  we  can  picture  the  Duck  River  as  the 
waterway  between  a  considerable  group  of  simple  homesites. 
Many  settlers  had  barns  and  cattle,  wharves  and  small  boats, 
while  to  the  larger  estates  were  added  gristmills  or  sawmills 
and  more  commodious  facilities  for  living. 

Our  next  interest  is  in  the  gradual  movement  of  these 
people  away  from  the  “overpopulated”  Duck  River  area.  We 
are  interested  in  the  effects  of  expansion  and  growing  com¬ 
munity  needs.  Otherwise  how  could  we  evaluate  their  educa¬ 
tional  experience  or  understand  their  plan  for  schooling  as  it 
is  revealed  through  the  records  of  the  town?  We  must  know 


14.  Ibid.,  1682-1684.  15.  Ibid.,  November  27,  1689. 

16.  Ibid.,  1696  (no  further  date  given). 
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much  of  their  manner  of  life ;  we  must  know  where  they  lived, 
how  they  lived,  what  their  resources  and  abilities  were  and 
something  of  the  educational  influence  of  the  church  in  these 
early  days.  We  are  interested  also  in  the  nature  of  the  town 
meetings,  for  here  we  may  learn  much  of  the  character  of  the 
people  and  the  prevailing  social  structure.  That  the  town 
meetings  were  serious  affairs  where  rights  were  increasingly 
guarded  is  emphasized  by  the  following  citation  referring  to 
the  qualifications  of  a  proprietor  in  the  town.  The  citation  not 
only  provides  valuable  information  but  suggests  that  some 
question  had  arisen  to  which  this  was  the  complete  and  final 
answer: 

It  was  declared  that  those  are  accounted  the  proprietors  of  the  town 
who  did  derive  that  right  from  Saybrook,  and  also  those  who  were 
received  as  inhabitants  to  make  up  the  number  of  thirty  and  to  make 
up  the  township  according  to  the  order  of  the  General  Court  and  also 
those  persons  that  are  granted  by  the  towne  a  ninety  pound  accommo¬ 
dation  or  that  have  bought  or  given  them  a  ninety  pound  accommoda¬ 
tion  are  proprietors  and  them  only  are  counted  proprietors  and  no 
person  doth  enter  anything  against  it  but  those  and  those  only  are  pro¬ 
prietors.17 

Three  interesting  provisions  for  the  calling  and  regulating 
of  town  meetings  appeared  soon  after,  when  it  was  voted  “that 
in  the  future  three  signe  posts  shall  be  set  up  upon  the  Towne 
charge  and  notis  upon  these  three  posts  shall  be  counted  a 
sufficient  warning  for  the  Town  meeting  in  Lyme”;  also  in 
connection  with  the  control  of  meetings  that  “if  any  man  in  the 
Towne  meeting  shall  speake  without  leave  of  the  moderator 
he  shall  paye  five  pence  for  every  offence  to  be  entered  by  the 
clarke  and  gathered  by  the  present  Townsmen  and  delivered 
to  the  Treasury  for  the  Towns  use”;  while  in  regard  to  the 
closing  of  the  meeting  it  was  voted  that  “for  the  futter  the 
towne  meetings  in  Lyme  shall  be  dismiste  at  the  setting  of 
the  Son  and  if  the  Son  is  not  to  be  sen  then  it  is  left  to  the 
moderator  and  the  townsmen  to  determine  when  the  Son  is 
set.”18 

17.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1664—1727,  December  26,  1698. 

18.  Ibid.,  December  24,  1708. 
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The  items  of  business  which  came  before  the  town  meet¬ 
ings  varied  greatly  in  character  and  scope.  Of  those  consid¬ 
ered,  one  of  the  most  important  during  this  particular  period 
had  to  do  with  the  “Division  of  the  Land.”  This  is  also  of 
very  particular  significance  since  the  division  of  the  land,  the 
spread  of  the  oncoming  generations  over  the  land  and  the 
contingent  building  of  main  highways  determined  in  a  large 
measure  the  location  and  distribution  of  district  schools. 

This  method  of  land  division  was  not  new.  It  reflected  the 
experience  of  the  settlers  as  English  tenantry  and  made 
clear  their  familiarity  with  English  agricultural  life.  This 
English  agrarian  system  accommodated  itself  to  the  New 
England  notions  of  equity,19  so  marked  in  Connecticut,  but  its 
adaptation  to  the  varying  topography  of  the  Lyme  planta¬ 
tions  challenged  the  ingenuity  of  her  surveyors.  Generally 
the  land  was  divided  into  home  lots,  upland,  meadow  and  com¬ 
mon  land  although  other  designations  are  not  infrequent.20 
Various  methods  were  used  to  obtain  equality  and  hasten  cul¬ 
tivation  while  removal  was  discouraged  by  liability  to  for¬ 
feiture. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Lyme  the  first  and 
second  divisions  of  land  in  the  parent  town  appear  to  have 
been  completed.  At  that  time  the  land  in  Lyme  had  been  sur¬ 
veyed  and  the  sections  around  Black  Hall  and  Duck  River 
had  been  divided,  according  to  lots,  among  certain  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Saybrook.  The  lots  so  drawn  became  in  part  the 
holdings  of  the  first  proprietors  of  Lyme,  as  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  indicated.  As  a  result,  frequent  references  are  to  be 

19.  New  England  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  English  agrarian  com¬ 
munity.  All  elements  of  the  early  English  town  were  in  the  New  England 
village.  They  changed  the  English  system  little  in  order  to  apply  its  methods 
of  allotment  to  a  new  country.  All  changes  were  in  the  direction  of  higher 
ideas  of  prosperity  and  equality  which  New  Englanders  brought  with  them. 
Three  principles  of  organization  were:  (1)  prevention  of  accumulation  of 
land  in  the  hands  of  the  few ;  (2)  subserving  equality ;  (3)  hastening  settle¬ 
ments  and  the  improvement  of  land.  Andrews,  The  Connecticut  Intestacy  Law, 
Tercentenary  Commission  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Committee  on  Historical 
Publications,  pp.  1—4. 

20.  Labaree,  Milford,  Connecticut,  pp.  4—7. 
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found  in  the  early  Lyme  land  transactions  “to  my  rights  in 
the  first  and  second  division.” 

It  is  evident  that  Lyme  continued  this  process  of  land  divi¬ 
sion  and  that  the  larger  part  of  the  town  which  was  held  from 
the  beginning  as  common  land  was  later  divided  among  the 
proprietors  in  two  main  surveys — the  third  and  fourth  divi¬ 
sions — of  which  the  fourth  division,  had  several  parts.  The 
public  acts  affecting  land  division  between  1676  and  1680  are 
not  designated  as  the  third  division,  but  since  none  before 
1676  and  none  after  1680  are  so  designated  it  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  that  this  was  the  period  of  the  third  division.  During 
the  year  1676  there  were  many  citations  given  to  land  distri¬ 
bution  and  land  exchanges,  while  numerous  grants  of  ten 
acres  were  made  to  townsmen  in  payment  of  public  services. 
It  also  appears  that  when  these  items  were  cared  for,  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  the  third  division  was  carried  forward.21  This 
made  possible  a  very  widespread  movement  of  the  people 
away  from  the  original  settlement.  It  also  created  a  consider¬ 
able  demand  for  timber,  for  houses  and  barns,  for  bridges  and 
highways  and  for  all  the  first  needs  of  an  expanding  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  method  of  land  division  and  the  prevailing  principles 
of  individual  rights  are  clearly  indicated.  All  persons  were 
required  to  present  by  the  first  Monday  in  January  in  1676 
what  evidences  they  had  for  claiming  a  right  to  land  in  the 
town.  They  were  further  requested  to  state  what  land  they 
desired,  so  that  it  might  be  granted  to  them,  if  it  injured  no 
former  grant.  All  persons  failing  to  appear  at  this  time  were 
to  lose  their  grant.22  These  grants  were  also  “supplied  and 
satisfied”  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  first  given,  with  the 
original  Saybrook  grants  taking  precedence.23 

Then  at  a  special  town  meeting  held  to  arrange  for  the 
“Division  of  the  Land”  it  was  agreed  “that  all  the  arable 
Land  from  Thomas  Lee’s  House  and  from  the  head  of  the 

21.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1664— 1724.  Records  between  1676 
and  1680  referring  to  the  third  division  of  the  land. 

22.  Ibid .,  November  27,  1686.  23.  Ibid.y  “Anno  1676-7.” 
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Leutant’s  River  so  high  as  the  Salt  Water  runs,  to  the  great 
pond  where  Wm.  Measur  and  Joseph  Peck’s  land  is  already 
lay’d  out  and  from  thence  upon  an  East  line  to  the  extent  of 
the  bounds  shall  be  measured  surveyed  and  Divided  unto 
each  party  in  the  Towne.  ...”  Further  provisions  were 
made  so  that  each  quarter  of  the  town  should  have  the  land 
lying  nearest  to  it,  in  order  that  “the  quarter  over  Duck  River 
should  not  be  infringed  by  the  quarter  Between  the  Rivers, 
nor  they  Between  the  Rivers  by  those  over  Black  Hall.”24 

The  final  act  on  May  28,  1679,  made  provision  for  the 
property  rights  of  minors  and  gave  definite  advantage  to  the 
heads  of  large  families.  By  this  act  the  town  agreed  that  every 
inhabitant  in  the  town  should  have  “proportionable”  in  the 
division  of  the  outlands  and  that  every  child  in  the  town, 
male  and  female,  that  had  not  received  land  gratis  from  the 
town  should  be  allowed  land  to  the  value  of  eighteen  pence 
per  year  for  every  year  that  they  had  lived  in  the  town.  This 
land  was  to  be  added  to  the  holdings  of  the  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies.25 

These  acts  apparently  completed  all  the  details  and  regula¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  third  division  for  no  later  reference 
is  made  to  it,  and  at  a  town  meeting  in  September  1683  “Mr.” 
Mathew  Griswold,  Ensign  Joseph  Peck,  Sergeant  Thomas 
Lee  and  William  Ely  were  chosen  a  committee  to  survey  and 
measure  all  the  land  in  the  town  lying  at  the  Haddam  corner, 
that  it  might  be  divided  into  the  fourth  division.26  This  di¬ 
rected  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  town  remote  from  the 
original  settlement  and  far  removed  from  the  homes  of  the 
surveyors.  One  wonders  how  the  survey  was  executed,  how 
many  men  were  actually  employed  and  just  how  they  jour¬ 
neyed  from  Black  Point  and  Black  Hall  to  Haddam  Corners. 
Possibly  they  went  by  water,  following  the  Great  River  to 
the  Eight  Mile  River  and  thence  to  its  source  in  the  Haddam 

24.  Ibid.,  “Anno  1678—9,  December  9.” 

25.  Ibid.,  May  28,  1679. 

26.  Ibid.,  September  1683.  The  beginning  of  the  fourth  division  of  the 
land. 
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neighborhood.  In  any  event  the  length  of  the  journey  pre¬ 
cluded  frequent  returns,  so  it  is  probable  that  the  surveyors 
set  up  camp  and  remained  in  the  country,  appraising  the  tim¬ 
ber  conditions  while  they  worked. 

In  the  end,  their  report,  presented  on  March  24,  1684, 
showed  the  amount  of  land  surveyed  to  be  less  than  was  an¬ 
ticipated,  so  the  town  again  voted  as  an  addition  to  the  former 
grant  that  all  arable  and  mowable  land  in  the  town  should  be 
surveyed  and  all  land  remaining  after  the  former  grants  had 
been  allowed  should  be  disposed  of  “for  or  towards  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  meeting  house.” 

The  final  distribution  of  this  land  was,  however,  consider¬ 
ably  delayed.  Not  until  1689  do  the  names  of  the  sixty  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  town  appear  with  their  property  holdings  and 
the  amounts  of  land  to  be  assigned  them  in  the  fourth  divi¬ 
sion.2'  Mathew  Griswold’s  share  of  this  division  was  dated 
1686/87.  It  refers  to  land  in  Paquncke,  later  Salem.  To  his 
son  went  a  large  tract  “to  be  payed  to  the  Townsmen  or  their 
order  for  the  finishing  of  the  meeting  house.”  In  this  manner 
the  payment  of  town  debts  by  land  grants  further  aided  in  the 
development  of  a  landed  aristocracy.28  Finally  on  June  8, 
1702,  sixty-seven29  lots  were  drawn,  with  the  amounts  and 
values  of  the  land  given.  These  grants  varied  widely  in  loca¬ 
tion,  in  size  and  in  per  acre  value,  as  a  few  citations  from  the 
list  will  easily  verify. 

27.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting-  Book,  1664— 1724,  1689,  p.  34. 

28.  “These  holding's  aggregating-  well  over  4000  acres  were  released  of  all 
Indian  claims  in  1720.”  Perkins,  Chronicles  of  a  Connecticut  Farm ,  p.  17. 

29.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1664— 1724,  June  8,  1702.  A  se¬ 
lected  list  of  land  grants  showing  the  variation  of  location,  size  and  per  acre 
value : 

Lott  1,  25  acres  near  Mile  Crick  8s  iod  per  acre. 

Lott  24,  15  acres  north  of  Roaring  Brook.  Li,  11s  2d  in  total. 

Lott  26,  9  acres  4s  6d  an  acre. 

Lott  27,  10  acres  5s  an  acre. 

Lott  43 — in  part  to  Mr.  Griswold  senior — 436  acres  at  Chestnut  Hill  and  Norwich 
Plaine  2s  per  acre. 

Lott  52 — Richard  Smith — near  Four  Mile  River,  45  acres  at  3s  per  acre. 
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With  this,  the  division  of  all  the  land  within  the  original 
bounds  of  Lyme  was  completed.  The  method  of  its  distribu¬ 
tion  has  been  reviewed  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  advantages  accruing  to  original  proprietors  and 
the  immediate  general  effect  of  this  condition  upon  family 
wealth.  Much  of  the  land  was  concentrated,  as  a  direct  result, 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  so  remained  for  many  years.  This 
created  a  powerful  and  limited  landed  aristocracy  which  con¬ 
trolled  all  aspects  of  public  life  including  the  organization 
and  direction  of  public  schooling.  In  fact,  the  afterglow  of 
this  early  land  system  still  remains  as  a  dominant  force  in  the 
civic  life  of  Lyme  and  Old  Lyme. 

In  spite  of  this  concentration,  the  younger  generations  in 
these  families  were  quick  to  make  use  of  the  lands  of  their 
fathers.  New  hamlets  grew  up  and  a  very  real  prosperity  fol¬ 
lowed.  Consequently,  the  most  frequent  items  in  the  town¬ 
meeting  records  thereafter  were  those  which  made  provision 
for  transportation  and  travel. 

The  ferry  between  Lyme  and  Saybrook  which  was  au¬ 
thorized  in  1662  by  a  vote  of  the  general  court  continued  a 
regular  service  at  fixed  rates.  These  rates  were  twelve  pence 
for  a  horse  and  man  and  six  pence  for  a  single  person.  The 
rates  varied  regularly  with  the  seasons  and  were  considerably 
increased  in  1696  and  1 69 8 .30 

That  the  town  also  had  a  network  of  highways  before  1 700 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  index  to  deeds  for  this  period.  The 
first  of  these  highways  was  built  through  the  Neck  to  the  ferry 
during  April  of  1666.  Only  two  others  preceded  the  expan¬ 
sion  period  which  started  in  1676  with  the  laying  out  of  the 
third  division.  These  two  in  1674  and  1675  went  to  Boggy 
Hole  Swamp  and  by  John  Chappell  and  John  Lay’s  house. 
Eleven  other  highways  were  constructed  in  the  remaining 
quarter  of  the  century.  Together  they  opened  up  vast  new 
sections  of  the  town,  distributing  the  population,  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  resources  and  decentralizing  the  interests.  These  were 


30.  Beers,  History  of  Middlesex  County.  Saybrook  Ferry,  1662,  p.  36. 
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the  conditions  which,  when  intensified,  led  in  the  following 
century  to  the  development  of  the  district  school  system.31 

These  highways  were  laid  out  from  five  to  ten  rods  in  width 
and  early  provided  general  pasturage  for  the  livestock  of  the 
proprietors.  The  number  of  cattle  or  hogs  allowed  per  person 
was  fixed  by  town  regulation  and  was  administered  by  the 
constables.  Consequently  on  March  31,  1674,  “it  was  voted 
and  agreed  that  there  shall  be  a  good  sufficient  fence  of  fore 
feet  high  against  hogs  and  cattle  maintained  in  the  town” — 
and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  fence  binders  to  enforce  this  law 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  secure  the  cattle  in  the  highway.  In 
building  these  highways  the  town  first  appointed  a  committee 
of  two  or  three  men  to  view  the  land  under  consideration  and 
report  to  the  next  town  meeting.  If  the  report  were  favorable 
a  covenant  was  drawn  up  with  the  parties  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  fixing  the  conditions  which  would  regulate  both  the 
building  and  the  use  of  the  highway.  An  interesting  covenant 
of  this  nature  was  drawn  up  on  July  7,  1701,  between  the 
town  of  Lyme  and  Thomas  and  Richard  Lord  which  included 
provisions  for  the  building  of  the  first  highway  over  Lord’s 
Hill  to  the  landing  place  at  the  mouth  of  Tatumheage  Brook.32 

31.  Records  of  highways  built  in  Lyme  between  1666  and  1670,  taken  from 
Lyme  Records,  Index  to  Deeds,  1666-1700: 

April  1666 — To  Ferry  through  Neck. 

October  1674 — Boggy  Hole  Swamp. 

1675 — John  Chappell  and  John  Lay. 

October  7,  1676 — Connecticut  River  through  Ely’s. 

November  27,  1676 — Near  Duck  River. 

July  21,  1678 — Leading  north  on  East  Side  of  Lieutenant  River. 

May  20,  1679 — To  River  near  Tatumheage. 

1681 — To  Giant’s  Neck. 

1683 — Meeting  House  to  Duck  River. 

1686 — Opposite  Calves  Island. 

1686 —  Through  Mathers  Neck. 

1687 —  To  Saw  Mill  on  Eight  Mile  River. 

1688 —  Near  the  Great  Pond. 

1697 — To  Black  Point. 

32.  A  covenant  drawn  up  on  July  7,  1701,  between  the  town  of  Lyme  and 
Thomas  and  Richard  Lord:  “Agreed  by  the  Towne  on  the  one  party  and 
Thomas  and  Richard  Lord  of  the  other  party  that  Ensign  Lee  and  Ensign  Peck 
and  Benjamin  Noyes  shall  lay  out  a  good  sufficient  highwaye  downe  to  the 
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Similarly  a  number  of  landing  places  were  authorized  by 
the  town  to  make  convenient  the  landing  of  hay,  brought  in 
from  the  salt  meadows,  and  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  other 
general  stores  that  were  conveyed  more  easily  by  boat.  These 
landing  places  served  the  areas  near  Duck  River,  at  Tatum- 
heage,  near  Christophers,  and  opposite  Calves  Island.33  Also 
in  1708  the  bridges  over  Duck  River  and  Black  Hall  River 
were  made  town  bridges  to  be  maintained  at  a  town  charge 
while  the  small  cart-bridge  over  Lieutenant  River  was  re¬ 
placed,  at  private  cost,  by  a  drawbridge  which  would  “not 
prevent  the  passage  of  boats  of  hay  and  lumber.” 

These  deeds  for  highways,  bridges  and  public  landing 
places  with  their  dates  and  locations  have  very  special  signifi¬ 
cance  if  they  are  studied  in  connection  with  other  public  acts 
that  came  at  intervals  between  1667  and  1712.  In  this  time 
two  new  generations  of  young  men  and  women  came  forward 
to  fortify  and  stimulate  the  plans  of  the  original  settlers.  Both 
need  and  ambition  influenced  their  spread  into  the  outlands, 
while  Indian  affairs  were  increasingly  favorable  after  1675. 
The  building  of  highways,  bridges  and  landing  places  paved 
the  way  to  their  newly  acquired  homesites.  They  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  building  of  sawmills  and  gristmills,  hastened  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  people  and  determined  in  a  large  measure  the 
location  of  schools  and  the  later  division  of  the  ecclesiastical 
society.  Over  these  highways  we  can  watch  the  overflow  of 

coave  between  Richard  and  Thomas  Lords  land  near  their  houses  with  a  good 
open  wattering  and  a  landing  place  at  the  coave  at  the  mouth  of  Tatumheage 
brook  and  Richard  Lord  doth  heare  bind  himselfe  and  his  hairs  in  a  bound  of 
forty  pounds  in  current  money  of  this  collony  to  make  aforesaid  highwaye  con¬ 
venient  for  carting  by  the  first  of  June  next  ensuing  and  to  keep  the  aforesaid 
highway  in  good  repair  for  the  Towne.  Taken  out  of  the  Covenant  by  Joseph 
Peck,  Recorder.  Richard  Lord,  Thomas  Lord.”  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  Book,  July  7,  1701. 

33.  Landing  places  authorized  by  the  town  of  Lyme  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

October  5,  1680 — Hay  Landing  for  Duck  River  Men. 

February  11,  1683 — Near  Tatumheage. 

February  1686 — Near  Christophers. 

January  6,  1686 — Opposite  Calves  Island. 

September  29,  1701 — Tatumheage  Brook. 
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the  original  plantation  move  along  the  shore,  up  the  river 
valleys  and  into  the  richly  wooded  hillsides. 

With  this  expansion  came  a  great  increase  in  economic  needs 
which  were  met,  in  the  absence  of  tradesmen  among  the  first 
proprietors  of  the  town,  through  a  series  of  subsidized  grants. 
These  grants  were  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  clearly 
the  rights  given  and  the  responsibilities  required.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  town  granted  to  Leonard  Austin  in  1673  “the  sixteen 
acres  of  land  in  the  planting  field  for  a  home  lot  and  ten  acres 
to  be  laid  out  in  some  other  place  and  a  fifty  pound  common- 
age  provided  the  said  Leonard  Austin  doth  come  and  inhabit 
the  same  within  a  year  from  the  date  hereof  and  perform  the 
town  work  of  weaving  for  reasonable  satisfaction.”34  Simi¬ 
larly,  in  1677,  the  town  made  a  contract  with  Thomas  Terry 
for  the  running  of  a  saw-  and  gristmill  near  Mile  Creek ; 
while  on  February  1,  1681,  Ensign  Joseph  Peck,  Edward 
DeWolfe  and  Richard  Lord,  “natives  of  the  town,”  were 
given  a  contract  to  provide  timber  from  their  sawmill  on  Eight 
Mile  River  for  the  beams  and  planks  necessary  for  the  new 
meetinghouse  to  be  erected  on  Meeting  House  Hill.35  Forty 
acres  were  also  laid  out  to  the  “owners  of  the  saw  mill  on  saw 
mill  river  .  .  .  upon  condition  that  they  perform  theire  en¬ 
gagement  of  sawing  timber  for  the  meeting  house.” 

Again  in  1684  two  millers  were  brought  into  the  town 
through  contracts.  Goodman  Hall  was  given  ten  acres  at  a 
place  commonly  called  Boyer’s  Hole  Plains  and  John  Wade 
received  the  mill  rights  (at  the  headwaters  of  the  Lieutenant 

34.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  February  7,  1673. 

35.  A  contract  for  the  timber  for  the  meetinghouse  on  Meeting  House  Hill: 
“Ensign  Joseph  Peck,  Edward  DeWolfe  and  Richard  Lord  are  granted  Liberty 
to  buylde  a  saw  mill  att  Eight  Myle  River  with  priveledge  of  the  timber  on  the 
Commons  to  Saw;  They  hereby  do  engage  in  Consideration  of  the  same  liberty 
to  provide  and  saw  all  the  timber  for  the  Beame  of  such  a  meeting  house  as 
shall  be  concluded  to  be  bought  by  the  towne  between  this  and  michelmas  next 
come  twelve  month  or  if  the  town  doo  not  Cause  to  Conclude  before  that  time 
that  then  within  twelve  months  after  notice  given  them  they  shall  accomplish 
the  same,  also  shall  saw  and  provide  all  the  planck  suitable  for  the  Lower 
floors  provided  that  the  said  mill  be  not  carried  away  or  disabled  before  the 
said  time.”  Lyme  Records,  Land  Grants  and  Ear  Marks.  February  1,  1681,  p.  21. 
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River)  provided  that  he  agree  to  move  at  all  speed  from 
Brookhaven  to  Lyme,  to  inhabit  the  mill  and  to  grind  all  corn 
into  good  meal.  Neglect  of  duty  carried  with  it  the  forfeiture 
of  the  property  and  payment  of  twenty  dollars  to  the  parties 
aggrieved.36  In  the  same  manner  Christopher  Swane  was 
granted  land  in  1690,  “always  provided  that  he  doth  keep  a 
Smith  Shope  and  do  the  town  Smithers  worke,”  and  to  Arter 
Shosele  land  “to  continue  in  the  towne  and  doe  the  tailers 
work.”  Both  of  these  contracts  were  limited  to  four  years. 
Other  contracts  were  drawn  to  make  provision  for  sawmills, 
gristmills  and  smith  shops  in  the  outlying  sections  of  the  town. 
In  every  instance  the  town  secured  its  needed  service  through 
land  grants  modified  by  particular  specifications. 

With  the  turn  of  the  century  the  work  of  the  sawmills  had 
become  a  part  of  a  considerable  exporting  trade  in  lumber,  as 
is  demonstrated  by  permits  granted  in  1708  and  1709  when 
the  town  gave  liberty  to  Captain  John  Clarke  of  Saybrook  to 
transport  thirteen  thousand  hogshead  staves  $  to  Captain  Wil- 

36.  A  contract  interesting  for  its  detail  of  arrangement  was  drawn  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1684  between  the  town  of  Lyme  and  John  Wade:  “Wharof  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Lyme  at  a  towne  meeting  one  the  25  th  of  this 
instant  September  by  a  general  vote  have  given  and  granted  and  conferred  to 
Mr.  John  Wade  mill  Rights,  his  hairs  and  survivors  forever  one  halfe  part  of 
theys  corne  mille  with  the  benefit  of  the  streame  and  as  by  said  voat  recorded  in 
the  towne  book  more  fully  may  answer  know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  the 

said  John  Wade  for  my  selfe  and - do  hereby  covenant  and  engage  to  and 

with  Captain  John  Sill  and  Peter  Pratt  and  all  and  each  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Towne  of  Lyme  Joyntly  and  generally  that  I  will  with  all  possible  speed 
remove  myself  and  family  from  Brookhaven  to  the  Towne  of  Lyme  and  will 
use  my  interest,  care  and  diligence  to  Repayer  the  said  mille  so  that  she  may  be 
fitt  for  service  and  further  I  engage  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  when 
thar  shall  be  watter  sufficient  and  wether  will  permit  to  grind  all  the  corne  into 
good  meal  .  .  .  and  further  I  engage  to  inhabit  as  near  said  mill  as  I  can  and 
attend  diligently  upon  her  to  keep  her  goeing  and  from  time  to  time  to  repayer 
her  .  .  .  and  to  build  a  new  mill  and  for  the  true  performance  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  above  sd  I  doe  hereby  bind  myself,  my  heirs  and  my  executors,  admin¬ 
istrators  and  assigns  and  in  Case  of  Neglect  of  any  part  tharof  I  forfitt'  the  sd 
part  of  the  mill  to  be  returned  again  to  the  towne  and  also  to  paye  twenty 
pounds  sterling  to  the  parties  agrieved.  .  .  .  Signed,  seled  and  delivered  in 
presents  of  us.  Moses  Noys,  Richard  Ely,  Sener,  Amose  Tinker.”  Lyme 
Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1664— 1724,  September  25,  1684. 
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liam  Ely  liberty  to  transport  from  Lyme  thirty-three  thou¬ 
sand  hogshead  and  barrel  staves  ;  and  to  Joseph  Peck  liberty 
to  transport  from  Lyme,  out  of  Lyme  Commons,  twenty 
thousand  barrel  and  hogshead  staves.  Provisions  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  this  excessive  exportation  became  necessary  and  on  De¬ 
cember  24,  1708,  Josiah  Rainer,  John  Lee,  Woolston  Brock¬ 
way  Sr.,  Daniel  Stark  and  William  Brockway  were  chosen  in¬ 
spectors  of  all  sorts  of  rift  timber  to  prevent  transportation 
out  of  the  town  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  colony  and  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  town. 

Legislative  and  judicial  affairs  during  this  early  period 
were  entrusted  to  a  few  men  prominent  in  the  early  history  of 
the  town,  many  of  whom  served  for  a  number  of  years.  On 
the  list  of  representatives  to  the  colonial  assembly  between 
1670  and  1699  we  such  distinguished  freemen  as  Rei- 
nold  Marvin,  Mathew  Griswold,  William  Waller,  Joseph 
Peck,  Thomas  Lee,  Richard  Smith,  Abram  Brownson,  Cap¬ 
tain  Joseph  Sill,  William  Ely,  Isaac  Brownson,  Isaac  Water- 
house,  Wilt  Eilie  (?)  and  Thomas  Bradford.  Their  names 
constantly  recur  in  the  early  records  of  the  town  since  they 
continually  shared  in  the  responsibility  of  formulating  and 
administering  public  legislation.  They  symbolized  and  inter¬ 
preted  the  thinking  of  the  ruling  class. 

The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  new  plantation  at  Lyme  be¬ 
tween  1667  and  1712  were  typical  of  conditions  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  colony  generally.  Connecticut  was  founded  by  church 
groups  the  members  of  which  were  Puritans.  The  church 
united  the  political,  religious  and  educational  responsibilities 
during  these  early  years  and  through  its  educated  clergy  di¬ 
rected  the  type  and  quality  of  education. 

The  Puritan  movement  and  the  rise  of  the  Congregational 
church  were  synonymous.  Puritanism  implied  an  attempt  to 
purify  and  emphasized  a  form  of  church  organization  in  which 
authority  was  derived  from  the  congregation.  Moreover,  the 
early  ministers  were  often  statesmen  as  well  as  divines.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford,  Rev.  John  Davenport  of 
New  Haven,  Rev.  James  Fitch,  founder  of  Norwich,  Rev. 
Gurdon  Saltonstall  of  New  London,  seventeen  years  governor 
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of  Connecticut,  and  others  of  like  reputation  testify  to  this 
fact.  They  fostered  legislation  that  maintained  the  dominance 
of  the  church.  They  and  many  others  made  ability  to  support 
a  ministry  the  basic  requirement  for  the  incorporation  of 
towns.3'  They  favored  a  program  of  education  that  required 
weekly  catechism  in  the  principles  of  religion.  Under  their  in¬ 
fluence  religious  education  remained  until  the  turn  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  a  major  subject  in  the  curriculum  of 
public  schools.  As  Puritans  they  accepted  the  Cambridge  Plat¬ 
form  of  1648,  which  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws  formed  the 
religious  constitution  until  the  adoption  of  the  Saybrook  Plat¬ 
form  in  1708.  Both  platforms  declared  it  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  ministry.  Magistrates  were  appointed  to  see  that  the 
law  was  fulfilled.  The  ecclesiastical  laws  further  required  full 
attendance  at  public  worship  on  the  Lord’s  Day  and  special 
fast  days  but  the  enforcing  of  these  religious  ordinances  be¬ 
came  the  task  of  the  civil  authority. 

These  Puritans  were  persuaded  that  the  scriptures  were  a 
perfect  rule,  not  only  of  faith  and  manners,  but  of  worship 
and  discipline  also.  They  considered  that  in  every  completely 
organized  church  there  should  be  a  pastor,  a  teacher,  a  ruling 
elder  and  deacons.38  Attendance  at  any  church  other  than 
those  directed  by  settled  and  approved  ministers  was  forbid¬ 
den  by  law.39 

The  Rev.  Moses  Noyes,  who  came  to  “East  Saybrook”  in 
1666  with  a  group  of  families  to  settle  a  church,  was,  as  were 
many  of  the  early  clergy  of  Connecticut,  a  man  of  means,  cul- 

37.  Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut ,  III,  274—289. 

38.  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut ,  p.  292. 

39.  “This  Court  orders  that  there  shall  be  no  ministry  or  church  administra¬ 
tion  entertained  or  attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  plantation  in  this  collony 
distinct  and  separate  from  and  in  opposition  to  that  wch  is  openly  and  pub- 
lickly  observed  and  dispensed  by  the  settled  and  approved  minister  of  the  place 
except  it  be  by  approbation  of  the  General  Court  and  neighbor  chs  provided 
always  that  this  order  shall  not  hinder  any  private  meetings  of  godly  persons 
to  attend  any  duties  that  Christianity  or  religion  call  for,  as  fasts  or  confer¬ 
ences,  nor  take  place  upon  such  as  are  hindered  by  any  just  impediments  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  from  the  publicke  assemblies,  by  weather  or  water  or  the  like.” 
Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut ,  I,  31 1. 
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ture  and  education.  He  was,  like  his  brother,  the  Rev.  James 
Noyes  of  Groton,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  shared  with  him 
the  heritage  of  three  generations  of  scholarly  divines.40  His 
wife,  the  granddaughter  of  William  Brewster,  also  claimed  a 
distinguished  lineage  and  during  his  long  pastorate  of  sixty- 
three  years  her  influence  was  keenly  felt. 

A  meetinghouse  is  believed  to  have  been  built  soon  after 
Mr.  Noyes  started  preaching.  Tradition  describes  it  as  a  small 
log  house  erected  by  the  settlers  on  the  brow  of  Meeting 
House  Hill  on  the  old  Indian  trail  which  crossed  the  hill  at 
this  place.  Credence  is  given  to  this  belief  by  a  reference  in 
the  Lyme  records  of  March  2,  1673,  to  the  “repairing  of  the 
road  to  the  Meeting  House.”  This  was  evidently  one  of  the 
twenty  Congregational  churches  in  the  Connecticut  colony  in 
1670  and  one  of  the  forty-one  listed  in  1708. 41  At  the  latter 
date  only  two  churches  of  other  denominations,  a  Baptist 
church  at  Groton  and  an  Anglican  church  in  Stratford,  inter¬ 
rupted  the  complete  Congregational  dominance  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  affairs  of  the  colony.42  Under  such  conditions  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  complete  Congregational  dominance  of 
educational  affairs  also. 

Little  is  known  of  the  intimate  religious  activities  of  the 
people  of  Lyme  during  this  period.  There  are  no  ecclesiastical 
records  of  the  town  prior  to  1717  and  the  town-meeting  rec¬ 
ords  make  no  mention  of  church  affairs  except  to  report  that 
town  meetings  were  all  convened  in  the  meetinghouse.  The 
latter  was  in  fact  the  seat  both  of  government  and  of  religion. 
Frequently  during  the  winter  months,  however,  town  meet¬ 
ings  were  convened  in  the  meetinghouse  and  immediately  ad¬ 
journed  “to  meet  as  soon  as  may  be  at  the  house  of  Balthazar 
DeWolfe.”  The  proximity  of  this  neighbor’s  home  to  the 
meetinghouse  and  the  added  hospitality  of  his  warm  and  spa¬ 
cious  kitchen  suggests  the  reason  for  this  change.  It  offered, 
no  doubt,  a  more  inviting  situation  than  the  frigid  meeting¬ 
house  and  favored  more  deliberate  consideration  of  town  af¬ 
fairs. 


40.  Roberts,  Historic  Towns  of  the  Connecticut  River  V alley ,  pp.  57—58. 

41.  Ibid.,  p.  34.  42.  Ibid. 
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By  1668  a  need  was  felt  for  some  general  plan  of  church 
government  that  would  unite  and  strengthen  the  scattered 
churches  in  the  colony.  With  this  in  mind  the  general  court 
authorized  the  Revs.  James  Fitch  of  Norwich,  Gershom  Bulke- 
ley  of  Wethersfield,  Jared  Eliot  of  Guilford  and  Samuel 
Wakeman  of  Fairfield,  each  of  them  representing  one  of  the 
four  counties  of  the  colony,  to  meet  in  Saybrook.  As  a  result 
of  their  deliberations  the  court  approved  the  Congregational 
order  and  allowed  dissenters  to  remain  in  the  colony  unmo¬ 
lested.43  This  latter  provision  was  apparently  only  tempo¬ 
rarily  satisfactory,  however,  for  on  December  17,  1675,  the 
general  court  made  arrangements  for  ministers  to  meet  in 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  ato  make  diligent  search  for  those 
evils  amongst  us”44  and  three  years  later,  as  a  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  organization,  the  Christian  people  of  Lyme  were 
allowed  to  gather  into  a  church  society.45 

The  natural  increase  in  the  number  of  families  in  the  town 
from  thirty  in  1665  to  sixty  in  1678  also  created  a  need  for  a 
more  permanent  and  more  commodious  meetinghouse.  So 
after  a  period  of  consideration  it  was  finally  voted,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1683,  at  a  special  meeting  held  for  that  purpose,  that 
a  meetinghouse  “40  foot  long  and  20  foot  wide  and  14^/2 
foot  between  joynts”  be  erected.40  Then  Mathew  Griswold 
Sr.,  Captain  Sill,  Lieutenant  Brownson,  William  Ely,  Thomas 
Lee  and  William  Watrous,  all  freemen  of  the  town,  were 
chosen  a  committee  to  agree  about  the  dimensions  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  and  the  ordering  of  it.  That  the  location  of  the  meeting¬ 
house  was  not  so  easily  decided  is  evident  from  the  town  act 
of  February  8,  1685,  when  it  was  voted  that  the  placing  of 
the  meetinghouse  be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  general 

43.  “May  16,  1669,  the  Court  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  and  pre¬ 
pare  something  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court  respecting  ecclesiastical  af¬ 
fairs.”  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut ,  II,  107. 

44.  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

45.  “Upon  motion  of  the  deputies  of  Lyme  (William  Measure  and  Richard 
Smith)  in  behalfe  of  Mr.  Noyce  and  other  Christian  people  that  this  court 
would  grant  them  their  liberty  and  countenance  them  to  gather  into  a  church 
society.”  Ibid.,  Ill,  18. 

46.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  January  22,  1683. 
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court  in  May  next  “when  either  side  shall  have  a  deputy  to 
prefer  and  allidge  the  same  to  the  court.”47  In  this  connection 
an  interesting  deposition,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Archives  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  given  on  May  10, 
1 68 6, 48  to  Commissioner  Griswold  by  Woolston  Brockway  Sr. 
reveals  some  of  the  local  feeling  between  families  and  ex¬ 
plains  partly  the  source  of  the  controversy  over  the  location 
of  the  meetinghouse.  From  this  it  appears  that  before  the  meet¬ 
inghouse  was  built  the  inhabitants  agreed  upon  and  staked  out 
a  place  on  the  hill  just  above  Richard  Smith’s  dwelling  house 
and  that  some  time  soon  after  William  Waller,  the  uncle  of 
Woolston  Brockway,  came  to  him  and  urged  Brockway  to  op¬ 
pose  the  setting  of  the  meetinghouse  in  that  place.  Brockway 
accordingly  protested  and  his  “Uncle  Waller”  carted  the  tim¬ 
ber  to  the  land  “where  the  meetinghouse  now  stands.” 

Soon  after,  when  the  location  of  the  new  church  was  fixed 
by  legislative  committee,  Mr.  Noyes  was  voted  a  salary  in¬ 
crease  of  five  pounds,  bringing  his  total  annual  salary  to  sixty 
pounds.  Then  the  building  of  the  meetinghouse  went  forward 
and  on  July  11,  1687,  Isaac  Waterhouse  and  John  Lay  Jr. 
were  chosen  “to  get  bords  and  timber  for  the  setting  and  seal¬ 
ing  of  the  meeting  house  with  what  sped  may  be”;  but  not 
until  November  29,  1690,  were  Lieutenant  Brownson  and 
Watters  engaged  to  seal  the  meetinghouse  “up  to  the  first 
Gurte,”  put  in  the  floor  and  seats  and  raise  the  pulpit.  Then 
twelve  years  later  a  town  rate  was  collected  to  build  the  gal- 

47.  The  deposition  given  by  Woolston  Brockway  Sr.  to  Commissioner 
Mathew  Griswold  on  May  io,  1686:  “This  Deponant  Testifyeth  that  before 
Lyme  Meeting  House  was  built  the  place  that  the  inhabitants  agreed  upon  and 
accordingly  staked  out  for  to  sett  our  meeting  house  upon  was  on  a  Hill  Just 
above  Richard  Smith’s  his  now  dwelling  house  and  orchard;  butt  not  long  after 
The  first  place  was  staked  out  his  uncle  Wm,  Waler  came  to  him  and  told  him 
that  the  stakes  for  the  meeting  house  were  setch  a  small  matter  within  the  said 
Brockway  his  land  and  advised  the  said  Brockway  to  Opose  the  setting  of  the 
Meeting  house  there:  he  told  his  said  Uncle  Waler  that  if  he  desired  it  he 
would  and  accordingly  The  said  Brockway  protested  against  the  Standing  of 
the  Meeting  House  on  the  for  sd  place:  whereupon  his  Uncle  Waler  carted  the 
timber  unto  the  place  where  the  meeting  house  now  standeth.”  Connecticut 
Archives,  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  I,  82. 

48.  Ibid.,  May  10,  1686. 
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leries  and  defray  other  town  debts.  It  is  believed  that  the 
meetinghouse  was  then  completed,  since  no  further  references 
were  made  to  it. 

A  citation  in  the  records  of  April  1 8,  1692,  however,  arrests 
our  attention.  Here  we  find  a  town  vote  requiring  all  bache¬ 
lors  and  boys  eight  years  old  and  upwards  to  be  catechized  by 
Mr.  Noyes  in  the  meetinghouse  every  fourth  week  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  and  girls  and  women  every  fourth  week  on  the 
weekdays.  In  this  manner  the  minister  checked  the  teaching 
of  parents  and  held  his  flock  to  the  rather  rigid  standards 
fixed  by  the  church.  From  this  requirement  only  married  men 
were  excused. 

We  are  impressed  also  with  the  seriousness  of  religious  life 
in  colonial  days  when  Sabbath  attendance  was  required  by 
law.  We  can  readily  picture  our  forefathers  making  their  way 
with  their  families,  in  all  sorts  of  weather  over  rough  roads 
and  country  trails,  to  the  barren  unheated  meetinghouse  on  the 
high,  rocky,  wind-swept  ledge  that  is  now  reverently  known 
as  aMeeting  House  Hill.”  Savages  often  lurked  about,  dev¬ 
astating  the  empty  homes,  molesting  the  traveller  or  other¬ 
wise  disturbing  the  service.  For  over  one  hundred  years  the 
people  were  called  to  service  by  drums  while  guards  with 
guns  kept  watch.  Within  the  church,  in  spite  of  its  great  sim¬ 
plicity  and  the  great  interdependence  of  these  rural  people, 
the  strict  social  stratification  of  the  time  was  adhered  to.  Seat¬ 
ing  was  arranged  according  to  age  and  social  rank.  Men  and 
women  sat  on  opposite  sides,  with  children  and  slaves  seated- 
at  the  rear.  The  services  were  long,  consuming  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  The  noon  recess,  the  length  of  which  was 
regulated  by  the  town  meeting  and  was  varied  with  the  sea¬ 
sons,  provided  time  for  lunch.  In  some  places  church  houses 
with  a  chimney  fire  were  built  for  use  during  the  noon  recess. 
In  other  places  the  village  ordinary,  the  forerunner  of  the 
inn,  was  quite  regularly  located  near  the  meetinghouse.  This 
may  have  been  the  situation  in  Lyme  in  1680  when  William 
Measure  was  chosen  ordinary  keeper  for  the  town.  Tithing- 
men,  appointed  at  town  meeting  to  keep  the  peace,  stood  at 
the  rear  of  the  church,  armed  with  brass-tipped  staves  with 
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which  they  wakened  the  slumberers  and  silenced  the  noisy. 
They  also  supervised  the  ordinary  and  reported  late  comers. 
Hymn  singing  which  came  with  the  reform  of  1 700  offered 
the  only  levity  in  this  otherwise  sober  ordeal. 

In  this  manner  the  early  churches  in  Connecticut  domi¬ 
nated  and  nurtured  the  people,  inspired  and  enforced  their 
legislation,  required  and  supervised  their  education  and  in 
every  way  shaped  the  pattern  of  life  that  pertained  for  nearly 
a  century.  In  support  of  this  program  a  synod  of  forty-one 
Connecticut  churches,  called  by  the  general  assembly,  met  at 
Saybrook  in  the  summer  of  1708,  immediately  following  the 
seventh  commencement  of  the  Collegiate  School.  At  the  close 
of  their  deliberations  the  synod  recommended  an  explicit  cove¬ 
nant  between  churches,  to  be  endorsed  by  the  minister  and  one 
delegate  from  each  church  in  the  colony.  This  body  was  to 
constitute  a  court  of  resort  for  all  disputes.  The  covenant, 
generally  known  as  the  “Saybrook  Platform,”  was  ratified 
soon  after  by  the  general  court  and  the  Congregational  church 
became  thereby  the  official  church  of  the  colony.  Moses  Noyes 
of  Lyme  was  one  of  the  covenant’s  most  ardent  supporters. 
Opposed  by  some  and  welcomed  by  others,  it  served  to  unite 
the  churches  until  1794  when  other  forces  supplanted  it.49 
During  the  same  years,  1667  to  1712,  through  which  we  have 
traced  the  more  important  incidents  in  the  political,  economic 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Lyme,  inherent  educational  influ¬ 
ences  of  far-reaching  importance  were  affecting  the  people. 
Not  until  1680,  however,  did  they  find  it  necessary  to  make 
specific  provisions  for  schooling. 

From  the  earliest  settlement  in  Connecticut,  as  has  been 
previously  recorded,  schools  were  considered  next  to  religion 
in  importance  in  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  With  this  atti¬ 
tude  education  was  never  left  to  the  voluntary  acts  of  towns. 
So  it  developed  that  the  early  educational  laws  of  164450  and 

49.  Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut ,  III,  257—262. 

50.  The  law  of  1644  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  Massachusetts  law  of 
1642.  “It  being  one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder  Satan  to  keep  men  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times  keeping  them  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times  by  persuading  them  from  the  use  of 
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1648,  after  being  absorbed  in  the  Code  of  1650,  became  in 
1665,  with  the  union  of  the  New  Haven  and  Connecticut 
colonies,  the  general  educational  law  of  all.  This  code  set  up 
five  educational  requirements  which  comprised  the  program 
of  public  education: 

every  town  of  fifty  [householders]  must  appoint  a  teacher  to  in¬ 
struct  the  children  to  read  and  write. 

every  town  of  one  hundred  householders  must  establish  a  grammar 
school  and  engage  a  master  competent  to  prepare  youths  for  college. 

selectmen  must  see  that  all  children  and  apprentices  within  the 
households  be  taught  enough  to  read  and  write  the  English  language. 

Masters  of  familyes  at  least  once  a  week  doe  catechise  theire  chil¬ 
dren  and  servants  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion. 

Education  of  children  was  considered  to  be  of  singular  behoofe  and 
benefitt  to  any  commonwealth. 

Religious  education  was  set  up  as  fundamental  to  good  citi¬ 
zenship.  The  school  became  a  central  support  in  the  civil  fab¬ 
ric  and  the  early  schoolmasters,  well  skilled  in  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  held  positions  of  esteem  in  the  community.  ’1 
Such  were  the  educational  laws  of  the  Connecticut  colony 
when  Lyme,  in  1667,  with  the  minimum  requirement  of  thirty 
families,  became  an  incorporated  town.  She  was  then,  and  for 
some  years  thereafter,  well  outside  the  technicalities  of  these 
laws.  Not  until  1680  do  we  find  the  record  of  the  first  vote  on 
school  affairs  in  the  town.  This  came  quite  evidently  as  the 
natural  result  of  a  series  of  circumstances. 

Tongues  so  that  at  least  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be 
clouded  with  false  glosses  of  saint-meaning  deceivers  and  that  learning  may  be 
buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord 
assisting  our  endeavors.  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority 
thereof,  that  every  township  within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  increase 
them  to  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town 
to  teach  all  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  read,  be  paid  either  by 
the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general  by  way 
of  supply.  .  .  .  Also  that  the  select  men  of  each  town  shall  keep  vigilant  eyes 
over  their  brethren  and  neighbors  and  see  to  it  that  parents  and  masters  did  not 
neglect  the  education  of  the  children  under  their  charge.”  Public  Records  of 
the  Colony  of  Connecticut ,  I,  554—555. 

51.  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut ,  pp.  240—243. 
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In  the  interim  between  1667  and  1680  the  assembly  had 
restated  the  Code  of  1650  in  the  new  school  law  of  1672. 
Fundamental  changes  in  the  law  then  followed  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  Penalties  and  fines  were  added  for  the  benefit  of  neg¬ 
ligent  towns.  Grammar  schools  were  required  in  the  four 
county  towns  and  the  court  made  a  grant  of  six  hundred  acres 
to  each  of  these  towns  as  a  direct  financial  aid.  The  following 
year  all  towns  were  empowered  to  levy  a  special  tax  for  the 
support  of  schools.  The  laws  affecting  Lyme,  however,  were 
not  passed  until  1677  and  1678.  The  former  fixed  the  school 
term  at  nine  months.  The  latter  reduced  the  number  of  fami¬ 
lies,  in  a  town  required  to  have  a  school,  from  fifty  to  thirty. 
A  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds  was  also  added  for  any  town 
having  school  for  less  than  three  months  each  year.52  This 
collection  of  laws,  coming  when  the  plantation  at  Lyme  was 
well  established  and  when  its  list  of  proprietors  was  known 
to  include  sixty  names,  gave  impetus,  no  doubt,  in  1680  to  the 
town  acts  making  provision  for  the  first  school  in  Lyme. 

It  should  be  appreciated,  however,  that  the  years  from  1 66 7 
to  1680  were  not  as  barren  of  educational  opportunity  as  the 
records  might  suggest  nor  as  rich  in  schooling  after  1680  as 
the  sudden  presence  of  an  organized  school  might  presup¬ 
pose.  From  the  point  of  view  of  literary  attainments  the 
colony  was  temporarily  well  fortified.  The  Rev.  Moses  Noyes 
was  especially  well  educated  and  with  such  a  small  flock  was 
in  a  position  to  influence  intimately  the  “at-home  schooling” 
of  his  younger  generation.  Mathew  Griswold  and  his  wife, 
Annah  Wolcott  Griswold,  were  also  well  equipped  with  the 
educational  advantages  of  their  time,  while  Mrs.  Thomas 
Lee  Sr.,  a  sister  of  the  well  known  Chad  Brown  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Plantations,  was  well  prepared  to  train  her  children 
adequately  in  the  standard  subjects  of  the  day.  Similarly 
others  of  these  early  settlers  had  the  complement  of  schooling 
which  was  proper  to  their  financial  and  social  standing. 

Coupled  with  this  was  the  advantage  of  intimate  participa- 

52.  Steiner,  The  History  of  Education  in  Connecticut ,  p.  295  Public  Records 
of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut ,  III,  9. 
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tion  in  town  building  which  was  both  necessary  and  possible 
in  a  group  so  small,  so  well  acquainted,  and  so  interdepend¬ 
ent.  Opportunities  for  actual  training  in  concrete  living  situa¬ 
tions  came  very  early.  The  generations  came  noticeably  closer 
together  than  now  and  adult  responsibilities  were  experienced 
at  a  much  earlier  age. 

The  great  dependence  of  the  people  upon  the  resources  of 
their  own  location  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter  also  tended 
to  develop  an  intensive  program  of  household  and  manual 
arts  in  which  children  of  almost  every  age  could  be  assigned 
an  active  part.  Similarly  in  the  numerous  group  projects  which 
dealt  with  shipbuilding,  lumbering,  handling  of  crops,  road 
building  and  common  defense,  there  was  a  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  for  adolescent  youth.  In  such  a  situation  there  were 
very  real  “try-outs”  and  for  every  young  man  there  were  nu¬ 
merous  choices.  In  this  way,  these  early  generations  developed 
skills  and  techniques  in  many  things,  such  as  agriculture,  en¬ 
gineering,  politics  and  trade.  The  first  school  was  therefore, 
temporarily  at  least,  a  limited  adjunct  in  a  broad  educational 
experience. 

The  specific  task  of  formulating  plans  for  the  opening  of 
this  first  school  in  Lyme  was,  neverless,  a  sober  one.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  people  were  convinced  that  the  issue  could  no 
longer  be  safely  avoided.  They  knew  the  requirements  of  the 
law  and  were  ready  to  abide  by  them.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  no  general  enthusiasm  for  a  generous  school  tax.  The 
problem  was  one  of  providing  ways  and  means  of  fulfilling 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the  new  school  law  at  the  least 
possible  cost.  Several  town  meetings  were  necessary  before 
these  conditions  were  satisfactorily  provided  for.  These  pro¬ 
visions  constitute  the  first  acts  in  reference  to  schooling  in  the 
public  records  of  Lyme.53  Under  them  the  school  was  to  be  kept 

53.  The  first  school  laws  of  Lyme.  “Mr.  Measure  was  chosen  ordinary 
Keeper  for  the  year  Ensuing1.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Wm.  Measure  was 
chosen  and  agreed  with  to  keep  A  Schoole  and  to  teach  the  children  to  Read 
Wright  and  Cast  Accounts  according  to  theire  capascitys  and  doth  farder  In¬ 
gage  to  attend  the  sd  work  for  the  Space  of  nine  months  beginning  his  time  on 
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for  nine  months  beginning  on  the  sixth  of  February.  Then, 
in  the  absence  of  a  school  building,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
school  be  held  in  the  home  of  William  Measure,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  simultaneously  teacher  of  the  school  and  keeper  of 
the  ordinary.  It  was  further  provided  that  on  May  I  the 
school  should  be  removed  to  the  meetinghouse  for  a  period  of 
four  months.  Special  arrangements  were  also  made  for  the 
supply  of  fuel.  During  the  cold  months  each  child  who  at¬ 
tended  school  at  Mr.  Measure’s  house  was  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  one  load  of  wood  cut  fit  for  the  fire.  Measure,  in  turn, 
was  required  to  permit  them  to  cut  the  wood  from  his  home 
lot  and  to  make  his  oxen  and  cart  available  for  hauling  the 
wood  when  it  was  ready.  Under  the  contract  the  children 
were  to  receive  instruction  in  reading,  writing  and  casting  ac¬ 
counts  and  the  teacher  was  to  receive  eighteen  pounds:  ten 
pounds  to  be  raised  by  a  town  rate  and  the  remainder  divided 
proportionally  among  the  parents  of  the  children  whom  the 
townsmen  considered  capable  of  receiving  benefit.54 

This  act  reflects  the  term  requirement  of  the  general  law  of 
1677  and  the  salary  arrangement  provided  in  the  law  of  1680 
while  the  method  of  pupil  selection  by  the  townsmen  suggests 
a  real  regard  for  “individual  differences”  among  those  thrifty 
school  administrators  of  long  ago.  The  possible  compatibility 
of  education  and  liquor  is  also  brought  into  bold  relief  by  the 
dual  appointment  of  William  Measure. 

The  whole  plan  was,  however,  scarcely  within  the  thinking 
of  the  people  before  they  learned  that  it  was  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary  for  the  town  to  be  so  literal  in  its  interpretation  of  the 

the  sixth  of  February  next  Ensuing  and  so  to  attend  the  sd  service  until  the 
sd  nine  months  be  expired.  The  sd  Measure  doth  farder  engage  to  attend  the 
for  sd  service  foure  foure  months  at  the  meeting  house  beginning  on  the  first 
of  Maye  next.  In  consideration  whereof  the  sd  Measure  is  to  Receive  Eighteen 
Pounds.  Ten  Pounds  by  waye  of  Towne  Rate,  the  Remainder  to  be  pd  propor¬ 
tionally  by  the  parents  of  such  children  as  the  townsmen  may  consider  capable 
of  Receiving  benefit.”  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  January  18,  1680, 
P-  43- 

54.  The  method  of  supplying  wood  for  this  first  school  is  also  described. 
Ibid.,  p.  44. 
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law.  Another  special  meeting  was  called,  therefore,  and  the 
carefully  planned  contract  with  William  Measure  was  de¬ 
clared  null  and  void.  The  new  agreement  provided  for  a 
three  months’  school  at  his  house  at  a  salary  of  six  pounds  five 
shillings.  Three  pounds  five  shillings  were  to  come  from  the 
town  and  three  pounds  from  the  “scholars”  that  were  ap¬ 
pointed. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  two  school  dames 
should  be  in  the  town  for  teaching  young  children  and  maids 
to  read,  and  to  do  whatever  else  they  were  capable  of  doing, 
either  knitting  or  sewing.50  One  of  these  dames,  John  Wal¬ 
low’s  wife,  was  to  keep  school  near  Duck  River  while  the 
other,  whom  the  townsmen  should  select,  was  to  keep  school 
“Between  the  Rivers.”  In  each  case  the  town  was  to  pay  forty 
shillings  per  year  and  every  child  three  pence  a  week.  These 
schools  were  at  this  period  winter  schools  beginning  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  as  did  Measure’s  school  for  older  boys.  This  was  the 
method  used  for  fulfilling  the  technicalities  of  the  law.  It  ap¬ 
parently  gave  a  very  adjustable  and  widespread  service  at  a 
greatly  reduced  cost. 

By  these  two  acts  the  town  fixed  the  term,  the  location,  the 
curriculum  and  the  teaching  staff  of  its  first  schools.  That 
separate  schools  were  favored  with  a  different  curriculum  for 
boys  and  girls  is  very  clear.  Then  on  March  i,  1680,  was 
held  the  special  town  meeting  required  for  the  selection  of 
students.  This  was  unique  and  significant.  Here  the  townsmen 
were 

to  appoynt  and  Judge  who  are  needful  and  fitting  to  go  to  schoole 
and  so  may  pay  the  half-pound  ordered  to  the  schoolmasters  [and] 
having  seriously  considered  the  matter  and  do  find  all  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  benefit  by  the  sd  schoole  and  not  sent  accordingly 
.  .  .  we  do  therefore  appoynt  that  as  well  those  who  do  not  goe  as 
they  which  do  go  shall  pay  and  order  as  followeth: 

55.  This  is  the  first  record  of  school  dames  in  the  town  of  Lyme.  In  later 
years  school  dames  taught  in  the  regular  summer  sessions  of  the  public  schools. 
The  first  dame  school  in  Lyme  was  opened  by  John  Wallow’s  wife  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1680.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  p.  46. 
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“Mr.”  Perigue  shall  pay  for  his  son  1 

“  Peck  £C  “  ££  ££  ££  1 

££  Wolfe  ££  ££  ££  ££  ££  2 

££  Sill  ££  ££  ££  ££  ££  4 

££  Laneth  ££  ££  ££  ££  ££  Henry 


-  I 

-  I 

Higgins  3 

-  2 

Briggs  1 

Brockway  2 

-  1 

Thos  Lee  2 

Matt.  Beckwith  Jr.  2 

Thos.  Hungerford  1 


££Mr.”  Matt.  Griswold  for  his  son  Jr.  1 
In  all  is  26. 56 

This  is  the  only  citation  of  this  nature  which  appears  in  the 
records  of  Lyme.  How  long  the  boys  were  selected  by  the 
townsmen  or  how  long  girls  and  boys  were  schooled  separately 
the  records  do  not  reveal.  In  fact  eleven  years  were  to  pass 
before  another  reference  was  made  to  schools.  In  1691  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  was  appointed  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
most  convenient  way  of  teaching  the  children  to  read  and 
write,  whether  by  school  dames  or  schoolmasters  or  both. 
They  were  faced  with  a  basic  problem  in  school  administra¬ 
tion  and  public-school  finance. 

This  sudden  return  to  the  problems  of  local  schooling  may 
have  resulted  indirectly  from  the  passage  by  the  colony  in 
1690  of  several  new  educational  laws.  The  law  in  favor  of 
higher  education  was  not  pertinent  to  Lyme,  yet  it  reflected 
the  attitude  still  held  by  the  court  in  regard  to  education  in  the 
colony.  Another  of  these  laws  indicates  that  the  court,  having 
observed  that  there  were  many  persons  unable  to  read  the 
English  language  and  therefore  unable  to  read  either  the 
word  of  God  or  the  laws  of  the  colony,  ordered  that  all  par¬ 
ents  and  masters  require  their  children  and  servants  to  be 


56.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting-  Book,  March  1,  1680,  p.  47. 
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taught  all  they  are  capable  of  and,  further,  that  all  grand- 
jurymen  in  each  town  visit  each  family  they  suspect  of  neglect¬ 
ing  this  order.  Education  was  thought  of  as  the  tool  of  the 
church  and  the  government.  As  such  it  was  to  be  nurtured 
with  diligence. 

Our  next  outstanding  item  in  the  Lyme  school  records  ap¬ 
pears  under  the  date  of  September  2 6,  1695,  when  Lyme 
elected  a  school  committee  of  three  members  “to  agree  and 
covenant  with  a  Schoolmaster.”01  This  is  especially  interesting 
since  the  colonial  law  creating  a  school  committee  in  each  town 
to  administer  schools  was  not  passed  until  1750.  These  first 
three  local  men  were  “Leftenant  Brunsone,  Mathew  Gris¬ 
wold  Junior  and  Sargent  Lee.”  Whether  or  not  they  were 
chosen  to  represent  different  sections  of  the  town  is  not  indi¬ 
cated,  but  the  school  committee  of  four  members,  “Captain 
Ely,  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Moses  Noyes  Junior  and  Leftenant 
Brunsone,”  named  on  January  12,  1704,  was  specifically 
chosen  “out  of  each  quarter  of  the  town.”  Thereafter  the 
number  fluctuates,  going  to  five  members  in  1708  and  back  to 
four  in  1709  and  still  later  to  three.  The  matter  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  representation  is  not  again  referred  to.  These  are 
minor  details,  however,  besides  the  very  significant  fact  that 
thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  town  a  school  committee  was 
chosen  for  this  special  service,  which  previously  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  townsmen. 

The  town’s  provision  for  a  three  months’  school  in  1696  to 
be  held  in  the  outward  room  of  Thomas  Anderson’s  house  be¬ 
tween  February  and  May,  at  a  salary  of  forty-eight  shillings 
per  month,58  and  a  later  provision  on  March  25,  1700,  for  a 
two  months’  school  engage  our  attention.  In  1697  there  was 
open  discussion  in  the  town  meeting  as  to  whether  the  towns¬ 
men  might  be  freed  from  providing  a  school  and  it  was  voted 
not  to  free  them.59  It  is  very  evident  that  for  a  number  of 
years  the  school  provisions  had  fallen  far  short  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law  and  that  owing  to  the  grave  financial  condi- 

57.  Ibid.,  September  26,  1695,  p.  116. 

58.  Ibid.,  January  5,  1696/7,  p.  118. 

59.  Ibid.,  January  11,  1697/8,  p.  122. 
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tions  in  the  colony  and  in  the  town  there  were  those  who  were 
willing  as  a  financial  necessity  to  abandon  schools  altogether. 

The  general  school  law  of  1 700  seems  to  have  been  created 
to  meet  this  general  emergency.  It  aimed  to  raise  the  school 
requirements  and  to  spread  the  financial  burden.  Numerous 
new  provisions  were  included  and  one  of  peculiar  interest 
provided  for  a  twelve  months’  school  in  towns  having  more 
than  seventy  families  and  a  six  months’  school  for  towns  of 
less  than  seventy  families.  Lyme’s  tax  list  in  1688  included 
seventy  families,"0  so  it  seems  certain  that  she  found  herself  in 
1 700  among  the  towns  having  “seventy  families  or  more.”  A 
second  provision  creating  a  general  tax  of  forty  shillings  on 
every  thousand  pounds  of  ratable  property  in  the  colony 
provided  for  a  new  source  of  funds  later  known  as  “Country 
Money.”  This  tax  was  originally  collected  by  the  constables 
and  given  to  the  school  committee  or  selectmen  upon  receipt 
of  a  certificate  j  but  due  “to  a  great  backwardness  and  neglect 
in  paying  the  tax”  a  later  law,  in  1711,  required  that  the 
country  money  be  collected  by  the  constables,  sent  to  the  colo¬ 
nial  treasurer  and  returned  by  him  to  the  school  committee. 
The  management  of  schools  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
towns  to  be  administered  “by  the  school  committee  or  the  se¬ 
lectmen.”61 

In  Lyme  very  definite  changes  were  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  this  new  law  which  required  that  school 
be  kept  continuously  from  year  to  year  in  towns  of  seventy 
families  or  over.  Their  plan  was  an  ingenious  one.  They  voted 
first  to  keep  school  “in  fouer  parts  of  the  town,  a  quarter  of  a 
yeare  in  each  place  as  the  persons  there  inhabiting  are  agreed.” 
Then  they  elected  a  committee  “to  proportion  the  inhabitants 
into  four  parts  and  to  appoynt  where  the  schools  shall  be  kept 
and  who  shall  go  to  them.”62  Furthermore,  in  order  that  these 
three  months’  schools  might  meet  the  year  requirement,  a 
supplementary  vote  was  taken  permitting  any  of  the  inhabit- 

60.  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register ,  Vol.  3,  p.  381. 

6 1.  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut ,  IV,  331. 

62.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  December  23,  1700,  p.  130. 
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ants  to  send  their  children  to  any  or  all  of  the  schools  for  the 
whole  year. 

In  spite  of  this  economical  method  of  serving  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  through  a  “moving  school”  taught  by  one  schoolmaster, 
the  town  was  faced  with  constant  financial  difficulties.  The 
town  tax  of  a  halfpenny  on  the  pound  and  the  country  money 
were  collected  and  divided  proportionally  among  the  four 
quarters  and  in  Nehantick  a  dame  was  engaged  to  meet  the 
full  requirements  of  the  law.  Any  deficit  in  the  school  funds 
was  met  half  by  the  town  and  half  through  a  rate  on  the  par¬ 
ents.  Both  country  money  and  rates,  however,  proved  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  of  collection  and  as  a  result  in  1712  the  town 
found  itself  one  year  in  arrears  on  the  schoolmaster’s  salary. 
Being  unable  to  pay  the  schoolmaster,  they  reengaged  him 
for  a  period  of  three  years  at  thirty  pounds  per  year.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  town’s  indebtedness  served  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  unprecedented  tenure  of  office. 

So  it  was  that  the  town  struggled  in  the  early  colonial  pe¬ 
riod  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  law  and  to 
provide  for  the  school  needs  of  the  community.  Town  control 
of  schools  suffered  under  the  changing  interests  of  the  people 
and  the  more  secular  trend  of  colonial  affairs.  For  this  reason 
town  control  of  the  schools  of  Connecticut  was  replaced  in 
1712  by  ecclesiastical  control  and  the  schools  became,  for 
nearly  a  century,  the  stepchildren  of  the  established  church. 

During  the  period  of  transition  all  school  records  were  in¬ 
terrupted.  The  school  records  of  Lyme  between  1712  and 
1720  are  very  meager  and  after  1720  the  town  records  con¬ 
tain  for  a  brief  period  only  the  most  casual  mention  of  schools. 
Under  the  new  law  the  administration  and  maintenance  of 
schools  became  the  responsibility  of  the  ecclesiastical  society. 
Their  supervision  remained  with  the  civil  authority.  In  Lyme 
the  ecclesiastical  society  inherited  a  school  system  without 
place  or  substance,  but  with  definite  beginning  for  a  promising 
future. 

The  conditions  in  Lyme  during  this  early  colonial  period 
reflect  the  conditions  in  the  Connecticut  colony  generally. 
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During  the  long  period  between  the  Pequot  War  in  1637  and 
King  Philip’s  War  in  1675  the  colonists  were  constantly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  local  Indian  uprisings.  King  Philip  incited  his  sav¬ 
ages  against  the  whites  and  with  the  Narragansetts  as  their 
allies  they  attacked  the  people  of  eastern  Connecticut.  Fami¬ 
lies  were  devastated  and  homes  were  burned  over  a  wide  area. 
Finally  in  the  winter  of  1675  King  Philip  was  cornered  on 
his  island  stronghold  in  a  swamp  near  Pattyquamscot  in  Rhode 
Island.  Here  his  dominance  was  ended  and  Indian  disturb¬ 
ances  were  for  the  time  being  discontinued.  Not  until  Queen 
Anne’s  War,  between  1702  and  1713,  did  the  Indians  again 
ravage  the  New  England  frontier  with  a  cost  to  Connecticut 
alone  of  seven  thousand  pounds. 

Nearer  at  home  the  death  of  Uncas,  in  1682  or  1683,  made 
necessary  some  adequate  settlement  of  the  Indian  deeds,  in 
which  Lyme  was  intimately  interested.  Also  the  controversy 
with  the  English  in  New  York  precipitated  trouble.  Saybrook 
Fort  was  regarrisoned  and  soon  after  repulsed  the  efforts  of 
Andros  and  his  men  to  make  a  landing  there. 

In  1713  this  early  colonial  period  in  Connecticut  history 
came  to  a  close.  The  government  of  the  colony  was  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  functioned  through  the  general  court,  the  county 
courts  and  the  militia.  In  all  of  these  Lyme  took  an  active 
part.  Her  early  magistrates  are  outstanding  in  the  annals  of 
the  colony.  Connecticut’s  isolated  churches,  organized  under 
the  Saybrook  Platform,  continued  to  be  recognized  and  nur¬ 
tured  by  the  colonial  government,  while  Separatists  were 
allowed  to  organize  unmolested.  At  the  same  time  financial 
affairs  were  slowly  responding  to  a  growing  trade  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  West  Indies.  Sloops  stopped  at  the  river  towns 
for  goods  for  Boston  and  New  York  and  returning  brought 
general  commodities  and  “bills  of  exchange.”  Lyme  shipped 
horses,  beef  and  lumber. 

During  this  primitive  period  simple  houses  gave  way  to 
homes  of  greater  permanence  and  more  distinctive  design. 
Titles  of  social  significance,  lost  during  the  leveling  years  of 
settlement,  came  again  into  more  general  use.  Public  educa¬ 
tion  functioned  under  the  protection  of  the  church  and  gov- 
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ernment,  while  the  learned  professions  found  security  in  the 
growing  homage  to  Yale  College.  Educated  men  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  order  filled  the  pulpit,  the  bench  and  the  magistracy. 
With  greater  peace  abroad  and  established  institutions  at 
home,  Connecticut  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  increasing  pros¬ 
perity. 

Lyme’s  part  in  this  new  growth  was  indeed  the  romance  of 
another  day.  Her  pioneer  settlers  and  many  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  had  given  their  best  years  to  the  difficult  task  of 
rooting  a  plantation  on  her  rugged  wooded  shores.  Many 
were  already  among  those  at  rest  in  the  old  Duck  River  ceme¬ 
tery.  To  their  sons  and  daughters  aof  the  third  and  fourth 
generations”  they  left  the  responsibility  of  continued  achieve¬ 
ment  in  a  more  highly  organized  society. 


III. 


A  Century  of  Expansion,  Warfare  and  Internal 
Growth.  Ecclesiastical  Control  of  Church 
and  School,  1713— 1794. 


MANY  new  and  significant  forces  operated  to  change 
the  character  of  the  social  structure  in  the  early  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  ushered  in  a  long 
period  of  marked  decline  in  the  public  concern  for  education. 
Many  of  the  vigorous  and  learned  clergy,  who  had  planted 
the  early  church  societies  of  highly  homogeneous  people,  were 
dead.  Their  learnings  and  ideals  had  been  transmitted  in  part 
to  younger  men,  natives  of  Connecticut.  The  wealth  of  the 
settlers  spent  in  the  plantation  years  had  not  been  replaced. 
Connecticut  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  interference  of 
Andros  in  1687— 1689  before  she  was  drawn  into  the  conflict 
between  France  and  England,  following  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary.  Then  between  1702  and  1713  England 
continued  her  demands  for  men  and  material  aid  to  further 
the  program  of  Queen  Anne’s  War.  With  its  close,  land,  tim¬ 
ber  and  raw  materials — the  sole  assets  of  the  time — fortified 
by  an  increased  population  and  temporary  peace,  became  the 
grist  of  a  new  prosperity. 

With  this  trend  toward  more  secular  interests  we  have  also 
a  division  in  the  control  of  community  affairs.  Through  an  in¬ 
creasing  desire  to  possess  land  the  settlers  established  them¬ 
selves  farther  from  the  original  centers.  Smaller  and  less 
definitely  organized  administrative  units  were  formed.  These 
new  settlements  contained  less  homogeneous  groups,  pre¬ 
eminently  more  concerned  with  commerce  than  with  religion 
or  education.  Under  these  circumstances  the  civil  gradually 
came  to  replace  the  religious  form  of  government.  Conse¬ 
quently,  by  a  vote  of  the  assembly  in  1712,  already  referred 
to,  the  ecclesiastical  societies  became  the  custodians  of  church 
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and  school,  while  to  the  town  meeting  were  reserved  the  civil 
responsibilities:  the  control  of  lands,  highways,  bridges,  civil 
contracts,  town  officers  and  the  public  peace.1  Under  this  dual 
control  we  pass  through  decades  of  colonial  prosperity  and 
the  distressing  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War  into  the  period 
of  postwar  expansion  and  early  statehood. 

The  church,  the  backbone  of  the  educational  system,  suf¬ 
fered  greatly  from  the  changing  social  conditions  and  educa¬ 
tion  was  seriously  neglected.  Few  changes  in  school  adminis¬ 
tration  were  made  and  these  consisted  of  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  colony  to  adjust  requirements  to  the  ability  of  towns, 
giving  them  such  encouragement  and  aid  as  was  possible  and 
holding  them  to  these  requirements  by  a  system  of  increas¬ 
ingly  severe  penalties. 

Lyme  took  a  vigorous  part  in  this  pageant  of  growth  and 
change.  There  was  a  condition  of  business  revival  and  the 
people  quickly  cast  off  the  wearisome  depression  of  war  and 
entered  upon  a  period  of  expansion  and  very  real  prosperity. 
In  the  year  1713  numbers  of  highways,  avenues  of  industry, 
were  either  improved  or  laid  down.  Important  among  these 
was  the  highway  built  by  John  Lee  and  Thomas  Lee  to  Ne- 
hantick,  beginning  at  Mile  Creek  and  leading  thence  east- 
wardly  between  Ensign  George  Way’s  land  and  William 
Robins’  land.  This  was  in  effect  a  trunk  highway,  a  part  of  the 
present  old  road  from  Old  Lyme  to  Nehantick.  It  passed  the 
great  estate  of  Thomas  Lee  and  opened  up  a  vast  tract  of  un¬ 
settled  land.  In  quite  a  different  section  a  highway  was  voted 
to  be  built  from  the  Eight  Mile  River,  past  William  Rath- 
bon’s  land  to  William  Brockway’sj  and  William  Comstock 
was  allowed  to  build  a  road  at  his  own  expense  from  Daniel 
Stackling’s  sawmill  to  his  meadow.2  These  highways  were 
extensive  community  enterprises.  They  created  new  entries 
into  a  dense  timberland  and  revealed  the  business  enterprise 
of  these  restless  pioneers. 

Four  years  later  on  February  4,  1717,  two  other  important 
highways  were  provided  for  by  the  town  meeting.  In  the  first 

1.  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut ,  V,  353. 

2.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting-  Book,  1664— 1724,  January  4,  1713. 
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instance  Reinold  Marvin  and  Thomas  Lee  were  empowered 
to  lay  out  the  country  road  or  main  highway  from  Marvin’s 
land  to  the  New  London  bounds  in  Nehantick  “running  be- 
ten  John  Lees  his  land  and  Isaac  Tubs  his  land — ten  rods 
wide  where  it  can  be.”  The  second  highway  was  a  crossroad 
between  William  Borden’s  and  Richard  Rolen’s  and  so  over 
Flat  Rock  Hill  as  to  pass  between  Alger’s  land  and  Mile 
Creek  Hill.3 

Two  bridges  were  also  allowed  at  this  time  as  a  part  of  the 
improvement  of  transportation  within  the  town.  Samuel  Peck 
was  given  liberty  to  build  a  cart-bridge  from  Marvin’s  Point 
to  the  meadow  on  the  other  side,  if  it  were  constructed  in  a 
manner  that  would  hinder  neither  the  watercourse  nor  the 
passing  of  boats  with  turns  of  hay.  The  other  bridge  across 
Beaver  Brook  connected  Richard  Lord’s  land  and  Jasper 
Griffin’s  land. 

This  very  general  interest  in  adequate  highways  was  still 
further  emphasized  at  the  town  meeting  on  February  6,  1 720, 
when  it  was  voted  to  have  a  general  road  survey  of  the  town. 
Thomas  Lee,  Richard  Lord  and  Samuel  Marvin,  represent¬ 
ing  three  major  divisions  of  the  town,  were  selected  for  this 
task  and  were  further  ordered  to  lay  out  two  new  highways, 
to  repay  men  for  land  used  by  giving  grants  from  the  com¬ 
mon  land  and  to  review  bounds  of  all  roads  to  see  if  fences 
were  anywhere  too  far  out  in  the  highways.  All  of  their  deci¬ 
sions  were  to  be  final. 

That  these  highways  were  laid  out  from  six  to  ten  rods  in 
width  would  make  encroachment  by  the  abutting  property 
owners  seem  very  easy.  That  general  appropriation  of  the 
public  highway  was  practiced  appears  evident  from  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  April  27,  1725,  when  a  special  committee  of  three, 
Captain  Reinold  Marvin,  Captain  John  Colt  and  James  Beck¬ 
with,  was  elected  to  survey  the  town  and  pull  up  and  remove 
all  fences  within  the  highway  and  to  regulate  the  highways 
according  to  the  town  order. 

The  building  of  the  Lieutenant  River  bridge  in  accordance 
with  the  town  vote  of  November  12,  1722,  was  another  link 

3.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting-  Book,  1664-1724,  February  4,  1717. 
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in  the  program  of  expansion.  This  bridge  was  of  signal  im¬ 
portance  in  the  development  of  the  long  neck  of  land  which 
lay  between  the  Lieutenant  and  the  Connecticut  rivers.  Timo¬ 
thy  Mather,  a  nephew  of  Cotton  Mather  and  one  of  the 
prosperous  newcomers  to  Lyme,  had  recently  purchased  this 
great  neck  of  land  and  proposed  to  the  town  that  he  have 
liberty  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Lieutenant  River  at  the 
common  landing  place  near  Mr.  Tucker’s  house.  The  bridge 
was  to  be  nine  feet  above  the  high-water  mark  and  twenty 
feet  wide  in  the  watercourse.  This  bridge  provided  for  a 
greatly  increased  road  travel  into  Mather’s  Neck,  facilitated 
connections  with  the  Connecticut  River  ferry  and  in  no  way 
interfered  with  the  considerable  traffic  of  small  boats  on  the 
Lieutenant  River.  In  this  manner  bridges  and  highways  re¬ 
placed  or  supplemented  water  transportation,  aided  in  the 
development  of  diversified  occupations  and  united  the  various 
population  groups  which  were  cut  off  in  part  by  local  topo¬ 
graphical  barriers. 

Returning  to  the  records  of  the  town  meetings  of  1713  and 
1714,  we  find  a  suggestion  of  the  undercurrent  of  misunder¬ 
standing  between  factions  that  influenced  all  the  efforts  of  the 
townspeople  in  their  general  program  of  expansion  and  local 
development.  Questions  of  citizenship  within  the  town  had 
quite  evidently  arisen.  The  requirements  of  citizenship  were 
then  restated  and  provisions  were  made  for  accepting  new 
freemen  before  the  town  meetings  rather  than  after.  Then 
at  the  town  meeting  on  March  8,  1713,  appointed  for  the 
settling,  confirming  and  quieting  of  the  town  commons,  a 
request  was  made  for  “a  report  which  shall  say  that  the  fourth 
division  is  completed.”  There  was  very  real  dissatisfaction 
over  the  final  settlement  of  the  land  and  this  led  promptly  to 
the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  “all  impropriation  or  se¬ 
questering  of  common  land.”  All  previous  lot  layers  were  dis¬ 
missed  and  a  new  group  of  five  selected  to  lay  out  all  such 
lands  as  shall  be  granted  by  the  town  and  legally  entered  in 
the  town  books.4  So  great  was  the  split  between  factions  that  a 
group  of  the  inhabitants  met  separately  on  town-meeting  day 

4.  Ibid.,  March  8,  1713. 
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and  in  order  to  nullify  their  efforts  a  vote  was  taken  at  the 
regular  town  meeting  “respecting  a  certain  convention  of 
some  few  persons  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tinker  in  this  town  on 
the  present  day  under  pretence  of  a  proper  town  meeting.”  It 
was  voted  that  no  vote,  conclusion  nor  transaction  of  theirs 
which  might  be  construed  to  be  of  public  concern  should  be 
admitted  into  the  town  book. 

The  trouble  did  not  clear  itself  within  the  town,  however, 
for  on  January  n,  1714,  some  nine  months  later,  the  specific 
differences  between  the  Lyme  factions  became  the  occasion  of 
a  special  hearing  before  the  governor  and  committee  in  New 
London.  The  hearing  was  devoted  to  a  difference  in  Lyme 
over  the  admitting  of  inhabitants.  The  resolutions  presented 
both  the  problems  and  the  conclusions,  and  indicated  clearly 
which  persons  might  be  considered  for  election  and  how  their 
election  was  to  be  conducted.  This  ruling  supplemented  and 
substantiated  the  previous  vote  of  the  town  taken  on  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  1698,  relative  to  the  “Qualifications  of  Proprietors,” 
and,  leaving  out  the  term  proprietor,  introduced  three  classi¬ 
fications  of  persons  that  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  admitted  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town  and  qualified  to  vote  for  town  officers. 
The  differences  which  arose  came,  no  doubt,  as  an  inevitable 
result  of  sudden  population  increase  and  their  settlement  was 
fundamental  to  orderly  town  government.  This  was  provided 
in  the  four  resolutions  which  were  prepared  for  the  town  of 
Lyme. 

Resolved  that  the  sd  selectmen,  viz:  Thomas  Lee,  Abraham  Broun- 
son,  John  Lee,  John  Colt  and  William  Minor  do  lead  on  to  the 
choice  of  Town  officers  according  to  the  aforesaid  order  at  the  sd 
adjournment  meeting  and  continued  by  adjournment  if  need  be  till 
the  sd  worke  is  perfected. 

Resolved,  that  such  as  have  been  formerly  admitted  Inhabitants  of 
the  sd  Town,  according  to  Direction  of  the  law,  that  such  as  have 
been  admitted  and  Declared  to  be  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  by  any 
act  of  the  General  Court  and  particularly  by  the  patent  of  the  sd 
Towne  and  that  all  sons  born  of  Inhabitants  so  admitted  who  have 
lived  in  the  sd  Towne  till  they  are  come  to  the  age  of  21  years  and 
still  live  there  are  and  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  Inhabitants  into  sd 
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Town  and  in  that  Respect  qualified  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  Town 
officers. 

Resolved,  that  all  those  who  are  in  either  of  the  sd  Respects  ad¬ 
mitted  Inhabitants  of  the  sd  Town  may  vote  in  the  admission  of 
other  persons  to  be  Inhabitants  of  the  sd  Town  who  shall  propose 
themselves  in  a  Town  meeting  for  that  End. 

Resolved,  that  at  the  aforesaid  meeting  on  Monday  next  or  at  any 
other  Town  meeting  if  any  persons  do  present  themselves  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  Inhabitants  as  aforesaid  the  before  named  Electors  ought  to 
confer  their  proposals  and  accordingly  their  best  judgment  and  direction 
of  the  Law  to  pass  a  vote  for  their  admission  or  otherwise  if  they  are 
thought  fit  for  admission  they  may  in  that  Regard  prosead  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  exercise  of  the  privelege  of  voting  in  said  meeting  according 
to  Law — and  that  it  would  be  very  fit,  just  and  proper  that  such  as 
present  themselves  for  admission  at  the  sd  Town  Meeting  on  Munday 
next  be  considered  and  admitted  by  vote  as  aforesd  before  the  election 
of  Town  officers  that  they  not  loose  the  privelege  of  voting  in  the 
electing  of  such  officers  for  the  want  of  their  admission  being  put  to 
vote. 

By  order  of  the  Governor  and  Comm 
Don  accordingly  Wm.  C.  Christophers 

Clerk  of  Court.5 

Another  complaint  of  long  standing  which  was  a  part  of 
the  general  dissatisfaction  over  land  allotments  was  presented 
by  William  Borden  relative  to  his  boundary  line.  A  special 
committee  was  chosen  to  hear  the  matter  for  the  last  time.  At 
the  same  meeting  in  1719  Lieutenant  John  Colt  was  em¬ 
powered  to  represent  the  town  at  a  court  hearing  in  New 
Haven  at  which  the  east  quarter  of  the  town  of  Lyme  applied 
for  the  right  to  set  off  in  a  society  by  themselves.  This  indi¬ 
cates  the  extent  of  the  spread  of  the  population  away  from 
the  Black  Hall  area  and  suggests  the  type  of  community  need 
which  brought  on  the  general  legislation  of  1727.  This  legis¬ 
lation  provided  for  the  division  of  ecclesiastical  societies  with 
a  consequent  reduction  in  the  areas  served  by  the  school  com¬ 
mittees  of  these  several  ecclesiastical  societies.  Between  1719 
and  1727  constant  demands  were  presented  by  the  east  quar¬ 
ter  in  support  of  this  original  request,  but  not  until  the  need 

5.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1664— 1724,  January  11,  1714. 
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became  general  throughout  the  colony  was  their  wish  realized. 
In  the  meantime  they  were  equally  ardent  in  their  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  local  situation  and  to  withdraw  their  support 
from  the  central  ecclesiastical  control.  These  conditions  aided 
in  devitalizing  both  the  church  and  the  school  and  contributed 
toward  the  decline  of  education  in  Lyme  between  1700  and 
^25. 

Nevertheless  there  was  a  contemporary  increase  in  general 
agriculture  and  local  industry.  Community  responsibilities  are 
shown  by  the  extended  list  of  town  officers  elected  on  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1725,"  while  the  several  industrial  grants  allowed  by 
the  town  reveal  their  hospitality  toward  industrial  enter¬ 
prise.  To  Edmund  Dorr  they  granted  the  use  of  the  dam  on 
Mill  Brook  for  a  fulling  mill  to  make  and  sell  cloth,  and 
directly  after  they  issued  a  contract  for  a  sawmill  to  Thomas 
Lee,  John  Lay,  Stephen  Lee  and  John  Lee.  Under  this  con¬ 
tract  the  town  granted  to  these  four  persons,  to  their  heirs  and 
assigns,  for  fifteen  pounds  in  current  money,  to  be  paid  in 
three  amounts,  the  privilege  of  damming  Bride’s  Brook  for 
the  use  of  a  sawmill  to  saw  timber  from  the  common  land  in 
the  town  and  to  transport  any  sort  of  sawed  timber  provided 
that  they  supply  the  town  with  boards,  planks  and  slit  wood 
at  three  shillings  per  thousand  cheaper  than  the  market  price.7 

At  the  same  meeting  a  grant  was  made  to  Samuel  South- 
worth,  then  living  near  the  falls  on  Marvin’s  Pond,  for  the 
erection  of  ironworks.8  These  are  the  same  ironworks  which 

6.  This  list  of  town  officers  includes  representatives  of  many  of  the  present 
families  of  the  town  of  Old  Lyme:  “Moderator — Mr.  Richard  Lord 5  First 
Townsman — Lieutenant  Richard  Lord;  Second  Townsman — Lieutenant  John 
Colt;  Third  Townsman — Mr.  Daniel  Sterling-;  Fourth  Townsman — Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Marvin  Junior;  Fifth  Townsman — Mr.  Sam  Peck;  First  Constable — Jabez 
Waterus;  Second  Constable — Daniel  Ely;  Surveyors — 4;  Listers — 2;  Grand- 
juryman — Mr.  William  Minor;  Collectors — 4  Ministers  and  Town  Rate; 
Leather  Sealer — 1;  Pound  Keeper — 1  Benjamin  De  Wolfe;  Fence  Viewers — 2; 
Leather  Sealer — Jacob  Burnham.”  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1664- 
1724,  December  28,  1725. 

7.  Ibid.,  January  10,  1726. 

8.  “The  sd  Samuel  Southworth  hath  hereby  liberty  granted  and  such  as  shall 
be  partners  with  him  in  erecting  the  sd  Iron  Works  and  also  to  set  up  Iron 
Works  where  the  sd  Southworths  saw  mill  now  stands  and  for  the  incoridgment 
of  sd  Southworth  and  his  partners  in  erecting  the  sd  works  they  have  hereby 
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were  purchased  by  Isaac  Hall  in  1736  and  conducted  by  his 
son  Abel  Hall  until  1796.  Here  they  did  much  forging  for 
the  government  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  furnished 
iron  for  vessels  which  were  built  in  the  neighborhood.  They 
also  had  a  wide  general  trade.9 

That  the  original  grant  was  not  unanimously  supported  is 
shown  by  the  succeeding  vote  of  January  10,  1726,  when 
Joseph  Brockway,  Stephen  Champion,  Joshua  Champion, 
William  Borden  and  others  protested  against  the  town’s  pro¬ 
ceeding  “in  disposing  of  anything  belonging  to  the  proprietors 
of  sd  Lyme,  interest  or  lands.” 

Intermittent  among  the  records  of  industrial  opportunity 
appear  other  records  of  agricultural  perplexity.  In  the  first 
settling  of  the  plantation  emphasis  was  given  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  of  wild  game  and  wild  life.  Their  disadvantages  ap¬ 
pear  more  frequently  now  and  with  them  a  need  for  more 
venturesome  and  dexterous  youth.  Many  citations  scattered 
through  the  records  of  this  period  show  the  great  prevalence 
of  wildcats,  wolves  and  foxes.  A  memorandum  entitled  “an 
account  of  fox  heads  brought  to  Mr.  Samuel  Marvin,  Town 
Treasurer  in  the  year  1727  from  under  the  constables  hands,” 
found  on  a  loose  leaf  and  tucked  in  the  back  of  the  Town 
Meeting  Book,  contains  a  long  list  of  names  with  bounties 
paid  for  foxes’  heads.  Similarly  in  1733  there  appears  a  long 
account  of  wildcats  and  foxes’  heads.  A  few  items  from  this 


account  are  listed: 

£ 

S 

d 

William  Waller  4  pair  of  wild  cats 

00 

08 

00 

Elisha  Lee  7  fox  heads 

00 

14 

00 

Richard  Smith  1  fox  head 

00 

02 

00 

Uriah  Roulde  (?)  4  fox  heads 

00 

08 

00 

Robert  Miller  Junior  16  fox  heads 

00 

12 

00 

Captain  Lee  1 2  fox  heads 

00 

24 

00 

Sam  Peck  6  fox  heads 

00 

12 

00 

Samuel  Sanders  4  wild  cats 

00 

08 

00. 

liberty  granted  for  the  getting  so  much  from  mine,  on 

common 

lands,  and 

highways  as  they  shall  be  able  to  use  at  the  iron  works.1 

”  Ibid.,  January  io, 

1726. 

9.  Salisbury,  Family  Histories  and  Genealogies ,  Vol.  I,  Introduction. 
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Again  in  1 744,  when  wolves  were  devastating  the  country¬ 
side,  it  was  voted  that  twenty  pounds  in  old  tenor  be  paid  to 
any  person  or  persons  who  should  kill  a  grown  wolf  within 
the  town  and  one-half  as  much  for  the  whelp  of  a  wolf  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  town  and  pursued  outside  the  town. 

In  this  manner  we  sense  the  complexity  of  pioneer  life:  the 
need  of  highways  and  bridges,  the  friction  of  dominant  inter¬ 
ests,  the  strife  between  church  societies,  the  drive  of  economic 
opportunities  and  the  pressure  of  natural  adversities.  These 
were  the  conditions  through  which  colonial  legislation  forced 
its  way  in  an  effort  to  provide  those  essentials  of  education 
whereby  its  citizens  might  become  intelligent  participants  in 
the  civil  and  religious  life  of  the  community. 

The  religious  affairs  of  the  town,  continuously  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Noyes  since  1 666,  were  definitely 
in  need  of  attention  at  the  beginning  of  this  same  period.  Ow¬ 
ing  in  part  to  the  great  spread  of  the  population  and  in  part 
to  the  advancing  years  of  the  minister,  the  people  of  the  town 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  services  of  the  church.  The  meet¬ 
inghouse  on  Meeting  House  Hill,  built  and  supported  by  the 
whole  town,  no  longer  served  as  the  central  meeting  place  of 
the  people.  Poor  roads,  severe  weather  and  long  distances 
tended  to  limit  and  hamper  the  earlier  practices  of  regular 
church  attendance.  So  on  February  25,  1717,  “at  a  publick 
Town  Meeting  warned  to  consult  concerning  the  ministry”  it 
was  voted,  first,  that  Mr.  Noyes  should  receive  a  salary  of 
forty-five  pounds  annually  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage  farm 
for  life.  Then  Lieutenant  Brownson  and  Reinold  Marvin 
were  chosen  to  consult  with  Mr.  Russell  Jr.  concerning  com¬ 
ing  to  Lyme  as  assistant  to  Rev.  Moses  Noyes  at  a  proposed 
salary  of  fifty  pounds.10  In  the  final  agreement  with  Mr. 
Russell  this  amount  was  increased  to  seventy  pounds  to  which 
was  to  be  added  the  income  rent  of  the  parsonage  farm  after 
the  Rev.  Noyes’  death.  Other  items  provided  one  hundred 
pounds  for  settlement  in  the  town,  twenty-four  cords  of  wood 
to  be  delivered  to  his  dwelling  yearly  and  ten  acres  of  land. 

General  dissatisfaction  with  these  terms  and  real  difficulty 

Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1664— 1724. 
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in  raising  the  hundred  pounds  necessary  for  Mr.  Russell’s 
settlement  seem  to  have  arisen,  for  on  December  6,  1718,  a 
special  town  meeting  was  held  and  on  October  6  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  a  committee  was  chosen  to  arrange  to  hire  Daniel 
Brown  for  three  months  on  probation. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  exit  of  Mr.  Russell  or  of  the 
number  of  candidates  interviewed,  but  on  January  22,  1722, 
Samuel  Pierpont  was  hired  to  assist  Mr.  Noyes.11  He  was 
engaged  as  the  second  minister  of  Lyme  at  a  flat  salary  of 
thirty-five  pounds  a  year  and  with  him  came  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker.  His  accidental  drown¬ 
ing  while  crossing  the  river  in  March  from  Ferry  Point  to 
Higgin’s  Grove,  in  an  Indian  canoe,  left  the  church  again  in 
need  of  an  assistant  minister.12 

The  ten-acre  lot  arranged  for  Mr.  Russell  was  given  to 
Samuel  Pierpont  and,  when  claimed  by  his  heirs,  became  the 
center  of  litigation  extending  over  a  period  of  years.  In  Lyme 
today  one  often  hears  vague  reference  to  the  “Pierpont  Lot.” 

The  request  of  the  people  of  the  east  quarter  in  1719  for 
the  privilege  of  forming  a  separate  society  was  followed  in 
1720  by  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  quarter. 
The  law  requiring  attendance  at  meeting,  coupled  with  the 
great  distances  to  be  traveled  by  large  numbers  of  people, 
made  these  requests  inevitable.  The  petition  clearly  presents 
the  circumstances  and  the  attitude  of  the  petitioners. 

To  the  Town  of  Lime  the  humble  petition  of  the  petitioneers  shew- 
eth  that  whereas  the  distance  where  we  live  is  very  far  from  the 
usuold  place  of  the  publick  worship  of  God,  which  renders  the  case 
allmost  or  alltogether  impossible  for  many  of  us,  our  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  live  in  the  north  part  of  the  township  to  attend  the  same,  we 
therefore  desire  that  the  town  will  please  to  grant  us  Liberty  to  be  a 

11.  Ibid.,  January  23,  1722. 

12.  Different  stories  are  told  of  the  coming  of  Mr.  Pierpont  to  Lyme.  Some 
relate  that  he  was  drowned  while  returning  from  courting  in  Middletown.  The 
important  fact  for  this  review  is  that  he  was  selected  as  assistant  minister  after 
several  years’  delay  on  the  part  of  the  committee  and  held  his  pastorate  for 
only  part  of  a  year.  Roberts,  Historic  Towns  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley , 
p.  59. 
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Society  by  ourselves  and  call  a  minister  amongst  us  so  the  gospell 
may  be  preached  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  Towne  and  at  the 
Deceas  of  the  Rever’d  Mr.  Noyes  and  until  the  dec’s  of  the  said  Mr. 
Noyes  we  will  joyn  freely  with  the  rest  of  the  Town  in  calling  an 
assisting  minister  into  the  Town  and  be  at  our  Just  proportion  of  the 
charge  both  in  bringing  in  an  assisting  minister  and  in  paying  our 
proportion  towards  Mr.  Noyes  salery.  ...  We  refer  ourselves  to 
the  General  Court  to  settle  or  state  the  bounds  between  us  and  the 
Town  after  the  decease  of  the  Revd  Mr.  Noyes.13 

Some  years  later,  by  vote  of  the  general  assembly  in  1727, 
the  towns  of  Connecticut  were  allowed  to  divide  into  ecclesi¬ 
astical  societies  or  parishes.  Shortly  before  this  the  east  quarter 
of  Lyme  had  been  set  off  as  the  second  society  and  the  north 
quarter  as  the  third  society.  By  this  agreement  the  second 
society  was  allowed  to  tax  all  improved  land  within  four  miles 
of  the  meetinghouse  in  the  east  parish  and  was  freed  from 
country  rates  for  two  years.  Thomas  Lee  later  petitioned  on 
behalf  of  the  east  parish  that  these  country  rates  be  discon¬ 
tinued  for  three  or  four  years.  Their  meetinghouse  was  built 
in  1725.14  Similarly  in  1726  the  assembly  authorized  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  country  rates,  for  the  next  two  years,  to  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  third  society,  this  money  to  be  used  toward  the 
building  of  their  meetinghouse.10  By  this  division  the  three 
ecclesiastical  societies  in  Lyme  divided  the  responsibilities  of 
school  administration  which  the  law  had  put  in  their  charge. 
These  areas  in  later  years  were  essentially  those  of  the  towns 
of  Old  Lyme,  East  Lyme  and  Lyme.  The  original  area  of  the 
third  society,  now  Lyme,  was  somewhat  reduced,  first  in  1 742, 
when  a  part  was  set  off  as  Hadlyme  Parish  and  later  in  1 746 
when  a  part  was  set  off  as  Grassy  Hill  Parish. 

During  this  period,  the  same  spread  of  the  population  in 
Lyme  which  required  the  extensive  building  of  bridges  and 
highways  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  led 

13.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting-  Book,  1664—1724,  January  23,  1720. 

14.  Connecticut  Archives,  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  III,  42,  43,  46.  Lyme  Sec¬ 
ond  Society. 

15.  Marvin,  Historical  Address ,  pp.  8-9. 
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in  1725  to  the  division  of  the  town  into  three  ecclesiastical 
societies  also  served  as  an  impetus  in  the  development  of  a 
decentralized  school  system.  Certain  it  is  that  the  two  schools 
on  either  side  of  Black  Hall  River  which  served  the  people 
for  four  months  during  each  of  the  years  between  1680  and 
1721  made  very  little  real  contribution  to  the  population  of 
the  town  as  a  whole.  During  this  time  the  schools  were  held 
in  rooms  in  private  houses  rented  for  that  purpose.  Only  once, 
during  the  year  1 702,  was  the  question  of  building  a  school- 
house  brought  before  the  town  meeting  for  consideration  and 
on  several  occasions  the  provisions  for  schooling  fell  far  be¬ 
low  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  law.3'’  Also  the  re¬ 
moteness  of  the  people  from  the  common  center  made  both 
school  and  clerical  influence  increasingly  ineffectual. 

The  rapidly  increasing  opportunities  of  trade  further  pro¬ 
vided  a  new  interest  in  outdoor  occupations  for  all  boys  and 
girls  physically  able  to  participate.  There  was  real  competi¬ 
tion  between  towns  and  between  groups  and  families  within 
towns.  Not  only  boats,  but  lumber,  cattle,  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  and  men  were  needed  in  this  competition.  It  was  a  period 
of  diversified  hand  labor  and  manual  skills  were  more  to  be 
desired  than  great  learning.  Schools  were  needed  for  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  knowledge  and  were  tucked  into  the  year’s  program 
at  times  when  workers  were  least  needed.  Winter  schools 
taught  by  men  served  this  purpose  and  were  attended  rather 
irregularly  by  all  the  older  boys  while  summer  schools  under 
the  direction  of  school  dames  cared  for  the  small  boys  and 
girls.  General  legislation  set  a  minimum  school  term  of  six 
months  and  the  sum  of  the  winter  term  and  the  summer  term 
was  used  in  meeting  this  time  requirement,  although  few  of 
the  older  girls  and  none  of  the  older  boys  profited  by  it. 

Following  rather  quickly  after  1721  school  facilities  were 
expanded,  so  that  by  1766  there  were  eight  schools  organized 
within  the  first  ecclesiastical  society  of  Lyme,  and  of  these, 

16.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting-  Book,  1664— 1721,  p.  157.  “On  Dec.  25, 
1705,  it  was  proposed  that  the  school  be  disposed  of  to  school  dames  as  it  was 
last  year.  Of  those  present  sixteen  voted  for  and  seventeen  against.” 
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five  were  occupying  school  buildings  erected  for  that  purpose. 
For  a  long  time  these  district  schools  met  the  minimum  school 
requirements  and  conveniently  served  the  simple  needs  of  the 
people. 

The  school  records  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  are 
all  but  lacking,  for,  with  the  change  in  school  control  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  law  of  1712,  the  schools  were  dropped  from  the 
town  reports  and  are  first  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  rec¬ 
ords  under  the  date  of  January  22,  1725.  It  was  then  voted 
that  school  should  be  kept  that  year  in  two  places  and  “that 
there  should  a  Schoole  Hous  erected  for  the  Society  within 
twenty  rods  of  William  Borden’s  Hous  and  also  another 
Schole  hous  between  Wm.  Noyeses  and  William  Tinkers.”17 
William  Borden,  a  relative  by  marriage  of  the  Griswold 
family,  lived  at  Black  Hall;  while  a  search  of  the  deeds  of 
that  time  places  the  second  schoolhouse  on  Lyme  Street  near 
the  present  Mueller  house.  It  therefore  appears  that  these 
two  schools,  built  during  the  same  year,  were  planned  to  serve 
the  families  living  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  Black  Hall 
River.  John  Griswold,  Esmond  Dorr  and  Reinold  Marvin 
were  then  chosen  “a  cometee  to  hire  a  Schoolmaster  for  the 
yeare  Insuing  and  to  builde  the  School  Houses  at  the  Society’s 
charge  and  the  Houses  shall  [be]  twenty  foot  long  and  fifteen 
feet  wide  and  six  feet  between  joints.”18  By  these  two  acts  the 
town  of  Lyme  in  1725  built  its  first  two  district  schools. 

The  following  year  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  town  by  a 
line  so  that  all  the  families  to  the  north  of  the  line  would  at¬ 
tend  the  north  schoolhouse  and  all  the  families  at  the  south 
of  the  line  the  south  schoolhouse.  School  was  to  be  kept  in 
each  schoolhouse  annually  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  two 
groups  paid  annually  into  the  grand  levy. 

The  dual  character  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  society  of  Lyme, 
which  had  charge  of  these  schools,  is  to  be  seen  in  its  list  of 
annually  elected  officers.  These  included  the  clerk,  the  mod- 

17.  Lyme  Records,  Meeting's  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society  1721—1876,  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1725. 

18.  Ibid. 
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erator,  a  committee  for  the  society,  a  committee  for  the 
schools,  a  collector  for  the  society  rate  and  a  collector  for  the 
school  rate.  This  indicates  quite  clearly  the  general  service 
rendered.  The  order  of  business  at  the  society  meetings  is 
given  in  the  report  of  1746  and  was  used  without  deviation 
for  many  years:  “Moderator  chosen,  Minister’s  salary  voted, 
Clerk  chosen,  Committee  men  for  the  Society  chosen,  Treas¬ 
urer  chosen,  Collector  for  Society  Rates,  School  Committee, 
Society  Rate  voted,  School  Program  voted,  School  Rate  voted, 
Treasurer’s  fee  voted,  Fee  to  caretaker  of  the  meetinghouse.” 
With  these  matters  attended  to  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  that  the 
people  of  Lyme  left  their  annual  meeting  feeling  that  certain 
very  fundamental  community  needs  had  been  soberly  and 
adequately  provided  for. 

The  money  for  the  support  of  the  schools  was  accumulated 
from  four  sources:  from  the  money  provided  under  the  law 
of  1700,  from  the  transfer  of  forty  pounds  of  the  parsonage 
account  to  the  school  account,  from  interest  on  two  hundred 
pounds  “sequestered”  for  the  use  of  schools  and  the  balance 
from  a  society  rate  voted  to  defray  the  cost  of  schools.19  The 
total  for  teachers’  salaries  in  1733  was  not  to  exceed  sixty 
pounds  and  this  was  the  chief  source  of  expense.  Wood  was 
regularly  charged  on  the  rate  of  parents  while  books  and 
equipment,  if  there  were  either,  were  supplied  by  the  parents 
also. 

In  connection  with  the  question  as  to  the  sources  of  money 
for  the  support  of  schools,  the  report  of  the  receipt  and  divi- 

19.  The  inaccuracies  in  the  collection  of  the  country  money  in  Lyme  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  “To  search  and  sea  if  there  be  not  some  money 
due  this  Town  of  the  School  Money”  collected  in  the  years  1721,  1722,  1723. 
Similar  inaccuracies  throughout  the  colony  inspired  the  passage  of  a  law  re¬ 
quiring  that  all  country  money  be  sent  to  the  colonial  treasurer  and  redis¬ 
tributed  to  the  towns. 

Sequestered  money  was  also  under  consideration  at  the  meeting  of  January 
1732,  when  several  persons  moved  that  land  in  the  town  be  sold  and  the  money 
invested  so  that  the  income  therefrom  might  be  used  to  the  support  of  the 
schools  of  the  town.  Ibid.,  December  28,  1731. 
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sion  of  the  “Country  Money”  for  1732  and  1734  is  here  sig¬ 
nificant."0 


Lyme  Feb.  26  1732/3  they  rec’d  of  Capt.  Stephen  Lee  the  Schoole 
money  for  the  year  1731  by  the  List  of  that  year,  the  sum  of  thirty 
one  pound  thirteen  shillings  thus  divided: 


£ 

s 

d 

To  the  First  Society 

7 

0 

To  the  North  Society 

08 

12 

0 

For  the  East  Society  and  New  Salem 

07 

14 

0 

Samuel  Marvin,  Town  Treasurer. 

Lyme  Feb.  the  26th  1732/3  they  received  of  Dea.  Marvin  the 
sum  of  7—14—00,  it  being  the  whole  of  the  school  money  that  belong- 
eth  to  the  East  Society  of  Lyme  Including  New  Salem  Parrish,  I  say, 
rec’d  for  John  Lee,  Selectman. 

Lyme  Feb.  the  26,  1732,  they  Rec’d  of  the  Town  Treasurer  the 
sum  of  seventeen  pounds,  seven  shillings  of  school  money  gathered  by 
the  List  of  1732.  I  say,  received  as  selectman,  Reynold  Marvin. 

Lyme  February  the  Last  Day  1732  they  Rec’d  of  Samuel  Marvin, 
Town  Treasurer,  the  sume  of  eight  pound,  twelve  shilling,  it  being 
the  whole  of  the  school  money  which  belongeth  to  the  North  Society 
in  Lyme.  I  say,  Rec’d  by  me 


John  Mack  - 


Com 

man 


The  Schoole  money  due  to  the  Scholars  in  Lyme  on  the  list  in  the 
yeare  1732  is  30—00—00.  The  rate  by  constables  list  thus  divided — 
viz: 


The  First  Society’s  part  is 
The  North  Society’s  part 
The  East  Society’s  part 
New  Salem’s  part 


14 — 12 — 07 
08 — 02 — 08 
06 — 09 — 07 
00 — 16 — 00 


The  above  division  was  made  by  Capt.  Lee  constable,  and  Samuel 
Marvin,  Town  Clerk  and  Lt.  Reynold  Marvin  Society  Treasurer, 
April  29,  1734. 


20.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1733-1876,  February  26,  1732/3. 
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These  records  indicate  very  clearly  the  relative  importance 
of  the  lists  in  the  several  parishes  of  the  town,  the  method 
followed  in  the  reception  and  distribution  of  country  money 
and  the  part  played  by  this  country  money  in  determining  the 
balance  to  be  raised  by  the  society  rate.  They  are  also  the  only 
detailed  reports  of  this  nature  to  be  found  in  the  early  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  town. 

A  school  committee  was  elected  annually  at  town  meeting 
from  1695  to  1712  and  thereafter  at  the  meeting  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  society.  This  committee  was  generally  given  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  schools  for  that  year.  Its  member¬ 
ship  fluctuated  both  in  number  and  in  personnel  but  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  tended  to  be  the  more  common  practice.  At 
one  time  a  school  committee  of  four  members  was  elected, 
two  to  run  the  west  school  and  two  to  run  the  east  school. 
These  are  the  same  schools  which  were  previously  referred  to 
as  the  south  and  north  schools. 

Wood  for  the  schools  was  supplied  in  various  ways  but  the 
cost  was  always  charged  to  the  parents  of  the  children  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  school.  A  very  specific  arrangement  appearing 
in  the  records  of  1736  made  provision  for  the  supply  of  wood 
by  the  society  and  fixed  the  rate  per  cord,  to  be  added  to  each 
“scholar’s”  rate  bill,  after  the  amount  per  “scholar”  had  been 
determined  by  the  school  committee  upon  receipt  of  the 
schoolmaster’s  record  of  enrollment.21  This  arrangement  is 
representative  of  like  arrangements  made  from  year  to  year 
for  the  supply  of  wood  for  the  heating  of  the  school.  The 
plan  operated  both  in  the  case  of  school  buildings  and  in  the 
case  of  rooms  in  private  houses  rented  for  school  purposes. 

21.  “Wood  for  the  schools  to  be  supplied  by  the  Society  and  some  man  be 
appointed  near  each  school  house  and  that  the  school  masters  take  an  account  of 
every  scholar  that  comes  to  School  and  Deliver  it  to  the  School  Committee  and 
where  the  Society  Rate  is  made,  which  the  wood  comes  to  shall  be  added  to  the 
Rates  of  the  Parents  or  Masters  of  the  Scholars  in  Equal  proportion  and  that 
there  shall  be  allowed  for  each  cord  of  wood  twelve  shillings  and  six  for  half 
a  cord  and  that  any  man  that  sends  a  child  to  school  may  have  Liberty  to  bring 
wood  if  pleas  and  giving  to  the  man  appointed.”  Lyme  Records,  Meetings  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  1721—1876,  January  18,  1736. 
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The  length  of  the  school  term  and  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  varied  considerably.  The  chief  concern  was  to  have 
the  total  number  of  months  of  school  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  school  law.  So  for  example  in  1736  it  was  voted  that 

School  in  this  Society  shall  be  kept  in  two  several  School  Houses  of 
the  Society  from  the  first  of  December  to  the  first  of  April  yearly  by 
sufficient  masters  for  that  end  and  that  the  School  Committy  shall 
likewise  provide  two  suitable  School  Dames  to  keep  school  in  the 
several  Parts  of  the  Society  according  to  the  decission  of  the  sd  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  space  of  two  month  in  the  Summer  in  each  part  of  the 
Society. 

In  this  manner  a  four  months’  school  kept  by  a  schoolmaster 
provided  instruction  for  boys  and  grown  girls  during  the 
bleak  winter  months  least  desirable  for  outdoor  exercise. 
Similarly,  a  two  months’  school  kept  by  school  dames  during 
the  summer  supplied  instruction  for  young  children.  Together 
they  fulfilled  the  six  months’  requirement  stipulated  in  the 
prevailing  school  law.  It  was  also  voted  “that  one  third  of  the 
charge  to  support  sd  schools  shall  be  paid  by  the  parents  or 
masters  of  the  scholars  that  come  to  school.”"  This  one-third 
was  evidently  the  balance  necessary  after  the  other  three 
sources  of  school  money  had  been  estimated  or  collected. 

In  spite  of  this  arrangement,  seemingly  favorable  for  the 
times,  the  town  voted  in  1737  “that  the  school  shall  be  kept 
from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  July  in  one 
School  House  and  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of 
January  in  the  other  school  hous.”23  Under  this  regulation  we 
return  to  the  earlier  practice  of  the  rotating  or  moving  school 
by  which,  in  this  instance,  one  male  teacher  replaced  two  male 
teachers  in  winter  and  two  school  dames  in  summer.  Also,  by 
teaching  the  year  round  he  provided  a  six  months’  school  in 
both  sections  of  the  town.  This  method  was  no  doubt  less 
costly  and  might  have  appealed  to  some  man  definitely  in- 

22.  Lyme  Records,  Meetings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  1721-1876,  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  1736. 

23.  Ibid.,  January  19,  1737.  “The  salary  of  the  teacher  for  this  year  was 
fixed  at  70  pounds.” 
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terested  in  teaching  as  a  full-time  occupation.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  interference  with  the  regular  farm  schedule  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  both  school  terms  created  a  situation 
which  made  irregular  attendance  inevitable. 

A  somewhat  different  plan  was  made  for  the  year  1738 
when  school  was  kept  for  three  months  in  winter  by  school¬ 
masters  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  other  parts 
of  the  town  by  women  “in  such  places  as  the  committee  shall 
nominate.”24  Then  still  another  plan  was  introduced  in  1739 
when  it  was  decided  that  “the  school  shall  be  kept  from  the 
first  of  January  until  the  last  of  March  in  each  school  house 
in  the  Society  and  that  beginning  at  the  first  of  October  next 
on  to  be  continued  until  the  last  of  December.”  This  plan 
took  advantage  of  the  six  coldest  months  of  the  year  and  made 
it  easier  for  older  children  to  have  the  advantage  of  six 
months’  schooling.  However,  since  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
ecclesiastical  society  was  generally  held  in  January  the  law 
became  effective  at  that  time  and  divided  the  school  year 
rather  awkwardly  into  two  terms  of  three  months  each.  In 
1 740  a  fifth  program  was  instituted  when  it  was  voted  to  keep 
school  for  eleven  months  in  each  schoolhouse.  This  plan  is 
even  more  difficult  of  interpretation  since  no  special  law  had 
been  passed  requiring  an  increase  in  schooling. 

With  such  situations  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  any  gen¬ 
eral  practice  regarding  the  school  term,  the  hiring  of  school¬ 
masters  or  the  use  of  school  dames.  It  evidently  fluctuated 
with  the  predominant  educational  leanings  of  the  shifting 
personnel  of  the  society  meetings,  which  no  doubt  was  de¬ 
termined  in  large  measure  by  the  prevailing  temperatures  in 
January  of  those  years.  Knowing  the  bleakness  of  Meeting 
House  Hill  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
educational  fervor  that  might  have  been  required  to  inspire 
attendance. 

24.  It  appears  that  during-  1738  the  winter  schools  were  conducted  in  the 
schoolhouses  while  the  summer  schools  were  held  either  in  different  areas  or,  if 
in  the  same  areas,  not  of  necessity  in  the  school  building-  of  that  area.  Ibid., 

p.  47- 
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Returning  to  review  the  general  activities  which  supple¬ 
mented  this  fluctuating  school  program,  our  interest  falls 
upon  a  record  which  gives  “The  Names  of  the  [sixty-one] 
Freemen  belonging  in  the  Town  of  Lyme  on  April  28, 
1730.”  We  have  previously  recorded  the  division  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  colony  into  “freemen”  and  “admitted  inhabit¬ 
ants.”  This  record  brings  us  to  an  appreciation  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  same  dual  classification  of  the  citizens  of 
Lyme.  In  1667,  when  thirty  proprietors  were  required  for 
town  incorporation,  all  the  householders  were  proprietors  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  were  given  their  land  allotments  in 
order  to  complete  the  requirement.  Then  again  in  1688,  when 
Thomas  Lee  prepared  the  tax  list  for  Governor  Andros,  he 
presented  the  names  and  property  holdings  of  the  sixty-seven 
proprietors  of  Lyme.  With  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were 
great  increases  in  the  population,  and  by  1714  the  method  of 
“admitting  inhabitants”  became  the  occasion  of  a  court  hear¬ 
ing.  The  differentiation  of  the  inhabitants  in  Lyme  into  free¬ 
men  and  admitted  inhabitants  is  stated  here  for  the  first  time. 
Then  by  1735  the  population  of  Lyme  is  believed  to  have 
been  more  than  seven  hundred,  so  again  this  list  of  the  names 
of  freemen  in  Lyme,  appearing  in  1730,  indicates  the  pre¬ 
vailing  political  division  of  the  citizens  of  the  town.  This  list 
of  sixty-one  freemen  refers  to  that  smaller  group  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  so  designated  by  the  general  court  and  therefore 
eligible  to  vote  for  colony  officials  and  to  hold  office  in  the 
government  of  the  colony.  It  includes  representatives  of  all 
the  earliest  families  in  Lyme  and  suggests  the  origin  and 
political  rating  of  many  of  the  present  families.  These  men 
made  up  the  ruling  class  and  their  names  constantly  appear 
among  the  officeholders  of  the  town  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
societies.  One  also  finds  in  this  list  the  names  of  “new-comers” 
scattered  among  the  sons  of  the  first  families  of  the  town.  A 
deference  to  social  position  might  at  the  same  time  be  as¬ 
sumed  from  the  fact  that  all  titles  are  grouped  early,  while 
of  the  three  names  given  without  title,  two  appear  at  the  very 
end.  We  observe  here  another  factor  in  the  social  structure 
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that  had  much  to  do  with  the  character  and  control  of  public 
education.25 

The  next  two  decades,  1740  to  1760,  were  occupied  with 
commerce,  agriculture  and  general  internal  improvements. 
Together  they  changed  the  movement  and  character  of  local 
affairs  and  hastened  the  development  of  the  district  school 
system. 

Between  1736  and  1740  many  items  on  highways  were 
brought  before  the  town  meetings.  A  number  of  open  high¬ 
ways  were  made  pent-ways  and  a  new  highway  was  planned 
on  the  north  side  of  Rogers  Pond,  over  Grassy  Hill.  A  com- 


25.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1733—1876,  April  28,  1730: 


The  Names  of  the  Freemen  belonging 

. 

.  Mr.  Moses  Noyes  Esq. 

-  '  Capt.  Renold  Marvin 

Mr.  James  Beckwith 
Mr.  William  Borden 
Mr.  William  Warman 
Mr.  Joseph  Peck 
Ensign  Daniel  Lay 
Mr.  John  Harvey 
Mr.  Peter  Person 
Mr.  Joseph  Sill 
Mr.  Richard  Ely  Junior 
Edward  Lay 
Mr.  Edwin  Robins 
C  ''  Mr.  Henry  Champion 
Mr.  George  Way 
Mr.  John  Lewis 
Mr.  Robert  Miller 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith 
Mr.  John  Smith 
Mr.  Henry  Roulon  (?) 

Mr.  John  Reed 
Lt.  Griswold 
’Mr.  Richard  Lord 
Mr.  Lewis  DeWolf 
Mr.  Benjamin  Dewolf 
Mr.  John  Banning 
Mr.  John  Brockway 
Mr.  Jonathan  Mack 
Mr.  John  Lord 
Mr.  William  Brockway 
Daniel  Clark 


to  the  Town  of  Lyme,  April  28,  1730: 
Capt.  John  Coult 
C -  '  ;'Mr.  Thomas  Lee 
Samuel  Marvin 
Mr.  Aaron  Huntley  Senior 
Mr.  Samuel  Peck 
Lieut.  Richard  Ely 
Mr.  William  Ely 
Ensign  Timothy  Mather 
Mr.  William  Lee 
Capt.  Stephen  Lee 
Mr.  John  Lee 
Mr.  Richard  Brockway 
Mr.  William  Rathbone 
Mr.  Josiah  DeWolf 
Mr.  Thomas  Way 
Mr.  Edmund  Dorr 
Mr.  Aaron  Huntley  Junior 
Mr.  Samuel  Selden 
Mr.  Frances  Smith 
Mr.  Samuel  Mott 
Mr.  John  Mack 
Ensign  Waterous 
Mr.  Joseph  Lee 
Mr.  Jonah  Beckwith 
Mr.  Richard  Roulon  (?) 

Mr.  Jacob  Burnham 
Mr.  Thomas  Giddin 
Mr.  Thomas  Champion 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Matson 
Wm.  Brockway  Junior 
Thomas  Way. 
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mittee  was  also  chosen  to  examine  the  right  of  Jonathan 
Rogers  to  land  in  that  region  and  soon  after,  on  February  io, 
1743,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  answer  the  memorial  of 
Samuel  Mott  and  others  praying  for  a  highway  across  “ Joshua 
Town.”  At  the  same  meeting  Lieutenant  Marvin  was  given 
liberty  to  erect  a  sawmill  upon  the  brook  near  his  house. 
Twenty  years  had  passed  since  the  last  period  of  intense  high¬ 
way  construction  and  another  generation  was  pushing  its  way 
into  the  outlands.26 

The  increasing  demands  of  the  sloop  trade  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  act  of  January  15,  1739,  when  it  was  voted  “that  Captain 
Elisha  Sheldon,  Lieutenant  Renold  Marvin,  Barnabas  Tut- 
hill,  John  Sill  and  John  Tinker  shall  have  liberty  to  build  a 
wharf  of  forty  feet  wide  on  the  out  side  of  Lieutenant  River 
below  the  tole  bridge.”2' 

Just  what  the  nature  of  this  sloop  trade  was  in  1739  is  not 
certain,  but  Lyme’s  accessibility  to  New  London,  the  custom¬ 
house  port  of  Connecticut,  gave  her  a  very  real  advantage. 
Timber  and  livestock  were  abundant  and  much  in  demand  for 
the  coastwise  trade.  Besides,  the  Connecticut  River  was  in¬ 
creasingly  a  highway  for  the  transportation  of  people  and 
goods.  It  was  but  natural  that  enterprising  men  should  see  the 
advantage  of  their  location. 

Commerce  with  the  West  Indies  was  early  established. 
Small  cargoes  of  home  products  including  wheat,  peas,  beef, 
pork,  pipe  staves  and  horses  were  shipped  for  exchange.  Also, 
after  1700,  a  regular  traffic  in  beef,  pork  and  general  provi¬ 
sions  was  gathered  in  small  boats  along  the  Sound  and  at 
river  towns  to  be  reshipped  at  the  larger  ports.28 

The  ships  used  in  this  coastwise  trade  are  variously  referred 
to  as  barques,  boats,  ships,  vessels,  brigantines  and  ketches. 
These  varied  in  size  from  twenty  to  fifty  tons.  No  reference 
to  a  three-masted  schooner  appears  until  after  1700  when 
two  of  this  description  are  reported  to  have  sailed  from  New 
London.  Of  the  smaller  types  of  boats  many  were  built 

26.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1733-1876,  February  10,  1743. 

27.  lbid.}  January  15,  1739. 

28.  Harwood,  History  of  Eastern  Connecticut ,  II,  424—428. 
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through  the  ingenuity  of  individual  owners  while  certain 
shore  and  river  towns  early  attracted  attention  as  shipbuild¬ 
ing  centers. 

The  more  diversified  needs  of  the  farmers  also  appear  in  a 
group  of  grants  to  tradesmen,  issued  in  1748  and  1749.  To 
“Mr.  Benjamin  Hyde  the  Town  by  their  vote  did  give  .  .  . 
all  that  land  which  belongeth  to  this  town  which  lyeth  be¬ 
tween  the  new  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  John  Wade  and  Mr. 
Noah  Miles:  Provided  that  said  Hyde  build  a  Dwelling 
House  on  said  land  and  carry  on  the  Sadlers  Trade  on  said 
Land  four  years  for  the  Towns  benefit  and  all  to  be  done 
within  six  years  of  this  date.”  To  Simon  DeWolfe  they  also 
gave  a  grant  provided  he  build  a  house  within  two  years  and 
carry  on  the  blacksmith  trade. 

Petitions  were  also  received:  from  Jabez  Smither  came  a 
request  for  a  part  of  the  landing  place  for  a  dwelling  house 
and  cooper’s  shop  and  from  Stephen  Jerom  a  request  for  per¬ 
mission  to  build  a  dam  in  Three  Mile  River  to  protect  his 
salt  works.  This  latter  was  no  doubt  encouraged,  since  salt 
was  such  a  basic  and,  at  the  same  time,  expensive  commodity 
necessary  in  the  curing  of  fish  and  meats. 

The  long  period  of  peace  and  comparative  prosperity  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  coupled  with  a 
steady  growth  of  population,  brought  with  it  an  increasing 
coastwise  trade.  In  this  Lyme  had  a  considerable  share.  Land¬ 
ing  places  and  ferries  were  more  numerous  and  in  1752  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Lieutenant  River  bridge,  at  public  ex¬ 
pense,  was  considered  by  the  town.  Elisha  Sheldon  was  paid 
1 80  pounds  for  the  timber  in  the  old  bridge  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  see  that  the  bridge  be  built  forthwith  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  act  of  the  general  assembly.  “Sd  bridge  shall  be 
built  with  water  course  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  feet  wide 
and  sd  bridge  to  be  made  wide  enough  for  a  cart  bridge.”29 
Wharves  were  also  built  for  the  landing  of  the  ships  engaged 

29.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1733—1876.  Record  for  1752  (no 
page  given). 
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in  the  West  India  trade,  the  cargoes  of  which  were  stored  in 
large  warehouses  on  the  shore.30 

Two  years  following,  the  town  voted  the  privilege  of  the 
ferry  across  the  Connecticut  River  to  Richard  Lord,  Richard 
Wait  and  Uriah  Roland  who  were  appointed  as  a  committee 
to  proceed  with  the  building  of  a  wharf  and  a  boat  in  order 
to  transport  travelers.  The  funds  for  this  project  were  not  so 
easily  secured,  however,  since  the  saleable  common  land  of 
the  town  had  all  been  taken  up.  Finally,  a  practice  started  in  a 
small  way  in  1 746  was  resorted  to  and  a  committee  was  chosen 
“to  proceed  to  sell  some  strips  of  Highway  as  may  be  spared.” 
In  this  manner,  through  a  series  of  such  sales,  the  funds  for 
the  wharf  and  boat,  for  the  keeper’s  house  and  later  for  the 
road  from  the  “Great  Bridge”  across  Mather’s  Neck  to  the 
ferry  were  provided.  Similarly  in  succeeding  years,  the  sale 
of  strips  of  land  in  the  original  highways  supplied  funds  for 
public  enterprise.  The  roadsides  of  today  bear  witness  to  these 
encroachments. 

In  1759  two  additional  highways  were  provided,  one  over 
Grassy  Hill  toward  New  London  and  the  other  across  the 
Eight  Mile  River  Bridge  at  Reed’s  Landing.  From  then  on, 
for  well  over  a  decade,  the  records  of  Lyme  are  clouded  with 
the  burdens  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  the  prewar 
rumblings  of  the  Revolution.  No  industrial  grants  were  given 
and  neither  highways  nor  bridges  were  built.  On  August  31, 
1770,  Samuel  Selden  and  Dr.  Eleazer  Mather,  both  of 
Lyme,  were  chosen  to  meet  with  other  representatives  of 
Connecticut  towns  to  consider  plans  for  unity  against  “offend¬ 
ing  ministers.”31  The  civil  affairs  became  the  affairs  of  war; 
and  the  stock  raising,  agriculture  and  maritime  trade,  which 
were  enriching  the  thrifty  men  of  Lyme  between  1740  and 
1760,  withered  under  the  devastating  demands  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

During  these  same  years,  1730  to  1760,  in  which  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  agricultural  life  was  expanding  in  response  to  the 

30.  Hurd,  History  of  New  London  County ,  p.  559. 

31.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1733-1876,  August  31,  1770. 
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growing  opportunities  of  trade,  there  was  also  a  marked  rest¬ 
lessness  in  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  Here  we  find  the 
roots  of  that  religious  differentiation  which  culminated  at  the 
end  of  the  century  in  a  statewide  movement  affecting  the  gen¬ 
eral  control  of  education. 

Shortly  after  the  original  division  of  the  town  into  three  ec¬ 
clesiastical  societies,  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  parish  gathered 
at  a  special  ecclesiastical  meeting  held  on  January  20,  173 5, 
and  voted  to  erect  a  new  meetinghouse.  Two-thirds  of  those 
present  voted  in  the  affirmative.33  This  vote  led,  however,  to  a 
hot  dispute  and  brought  forth  on  February  10,  1 735,  a  memo¬ 
rial  prepared  for  the  town  by  Justice  Lord  and  Lieutenant 
Marvin  “to  the  Jenerale  Assembly”  requesting  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  “to  afix  and  ascertain  the  place  where  a 
meeting  house  shall  be  erected  in  the  first  society.”315  Such  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  go  to  Lyme  and  review  with  the 
selectmen  the  issues  and  the  locations  favored  by  the  oppos¬ 
ing  factions.  The  report  of  this  committee  was  presented  to 
the  assembly  on  June  20,  1735,  and,  after  being  approved  by 
the  lower  and  the  upper  house,  was  transmitted  to  the  town. 
In  it  the  committee  approved  the  building  of  the  new  meet¬ 
inghouse  on  or  as  near  the  site  of  the  former  meetinghouse  as 
could  be  made  conveniently  possible.34 

Accordingly  on  January  17,  1736,  a  committee  was  chosen 
to  review  the  bounds  of  the  town’s  ten-acre  lot  lying  where 
the  old  meetinghouse  stood.  The  house  was  to  be  built  so  as 
to  be  sixty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide  and  twenty-four  feet 
between  joints.35  Plans  moved  forward  until  May  of  that 

32.  Connecticut  Archives,  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  1658-1789,  V,  143. 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  144. 

34.  “We  esteem  the  place  where  the  old  meeting  house  now  stands  in  sd 
society  to  be  most  suitable  for  the  sd  inhabitants  to  build  their  new  meeting 
house  upon  and  would  propose  that  the  same  may  be  sett  on  the  place  where  the 
sd  old  house  now  stands  or  as  near  the  sd  house  as  the  same  may  be  with  con¬ 
venience  erected.”  Ibid.,  p.  147. 

35.  Lyme  Records,  Meetings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  1721-1876,  Janu¬ 
ary  17,  1736. 
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same  year,  when  a  long  memorial  was  received  from  the  east 
part  of  the  society  objecting  to  this  decision  and  requesting 
that  a  second  committee  be  sent  by  the  assembly  to  review  the 
situation.  This  was  done  and,  on  May  5,  1737,  after  con¬ 
tinued  delays,  this  second  committee  entered  its  report:  “We 
cannot  find  any  place  in  sd  Society  that  on  all  accounts  will 
so  well  accommodate  the  greater  part  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
sd  Society  as  the  Hill  on  which  the  old  meeting  house  now 
stands  and  therefore  propose  that  the  new  meeting  house  be 
erected  about  four  rods  northerd  of  the  old  meeting  house.”36 

This  closed  the  long  dispute  and  cleared  the  way  for  the 
building  of  the  third  meetinghouse  on  Meeting  House  Hill. 
Therefore,  on  September  19,  1738,  a  committee  was  chosen 
to  agree  with  suitable  persons  to  finish  the  new  meetinghouse 
and  to  supply  suitable  materials  for  the  work.  A  special  rate 
of  twelve  pence  on  the  pound,  on  the  grand  levy,  was  granted 
to  defray  the  charge.37  It  was  also  arranged  that  the  old  meet¬ 
inghouse  be  pulled  down  and  that  all  suitable  lumber  from  it 
be  used  toward  the  finishing  of  the  new  meetinghouse. 

During  the  months  that  immediately  followed,  emergency 
situations  arose  which  led  to  the  selection  of  Benjamin  De- 
Wolfe  “to  take  care  of  the  bords  and  timber  and  to  examine 
and  find  out  all  such  [people]  as  have  carried  away  timber 
and  bords  already.”  At  the  same  time  Uriah  Roland  was  paid 
£1  10s.  o 6d.  for  the  use  of  his  house  for  meetings  during  the 
overlapping  period  in  which  the  erection  of  the  new  building 
necessitated  the  destruction  of  the  old  building.38  That  this 
period  was  about  a  year  in  length  is  made  clear  through  the 
records.  The  first  meeting  in  the  new  meetinghouse  was  held 
on  November  7,  1740,  with  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons  pre¬ 
siding.39 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons  had  been  elected  in  1731  as 
the  third  minister  of  the  Lyme  church.  He  succeeded  the 

36.  Connecticut  Archives ,  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  1658—1789,  V,  164. 

37.  Lyme  Records,  Meetings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  1721-1876,  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1738,  p.  41. 

38.  Ibid.,  p.  52. 


39.  Ibid.,  November  7,  1740,  p.  52. 
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Rev.  Moses  Noyes  who  died  in  1729.  Coming  from  Spring- 
field,  he  settled  in  Lyme  and  soon  after  married  Phoebe  Gris¬ 
wold.  This  was  at  a  time  of  general  religious  revival  during 
which  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  orthodox  Congregation¬ 
alism  were  being  variously  challenged.  His  dramatic  speech 
and  fine  clothes  distressed  his  Puritan  parishioners  and  his 
close  friendship  with  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  impaired 
his  position  in  the  community.40 

The  general  decline  in  religious  life  which  developed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  as  a  result  of  increasing  secular 
interests  gave  place  to  various  innovations  in  the  religious 
program  of  the  colony.  Baptists  began  to  cross  the  border 
from  Rhode  Island  and  Rogerines  and  Adventists  prospered 
within  the  colony  in  spite  of  persecution.  Quakers  at  the  same 
time  were  excluded  as  an  obnoxious  and  determined  sect  and, 
though  present,  refrained  from  organization.  Anglicanism 
then  swept  the  colony  between  1723  and  1733  making  great 
inroads  upon  the  student  body  at  Yale.  Anglican  churches  un¬ 
der  native-born  ministers  penetrated  the  countryside.41  The 
second  quarter  of  the  century  then  gave  way  to  a  strong  and 
rising  tide  known  as  the  Great  Awakening.  This  movement 
began  in  Massachusetts  in  1734  when  Jonathan  Edwards,  a 
native  of  Windsor,  started  preaching  in  Northampton  ser¬ 
mons  which  startled  all  New  England.  This  revival  influenced 
both  Indians  and  whites  and  under  its  influence  Ben  Uncas 
was  Christianized  and  thirteen  of  his  followers  were  admitted 
as  members  of  the  church  at  Lyme.42  The  revival  was  renewed 
in  1740  by  George  Whitefield,  who  had  experienced  the  re¬ 
vival  movement  of  the  Wesleys  in  England.  He  was  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  world’s  most  powerful  preachers  since  Peter 
the  Hermit — a  man  whose  great  dramatic  power  would  bring 

40.  Hurd,  History  of  New  London  County ,  p.  549.  Also,  Mitchell,  The 
Great  Awakening ,  Tercentenary  Commission  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Historical  Publications. 

41.  Green,  The  Development  of  Religious  Liberty ,  pp.  158-165. 

42.  Morgan,  Connecticut  as  a  Colony  and  as  a  State ,  I,  486. 
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tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  parishioners.43  Jonathan  Parsons  jour¬ 
neyed  to  New  Haven  and  to  other  places  where  Whitefield 
preached  with  the  result  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  White- 
field  became  his  lifelong  friend  and  fired  his  religious  teach¬ 
ing  in  ways  entirely  distasteful  to  the  quiet  flock  at  Lyme. 
Parsons  also  traveled  widely  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  seek¬ 
ing  to  spread  the  “Word”  and  to  establish  harmony  in  the 
churches.  Under  his  preaching  the  people  of  Lyme  were  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  singular  mania  which  led  to  the  public  reading 
of  confessions  in  the  church.  These  confessions  in  many  in¬ 
stances  remain  as  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  records  of  the 
time.44 

Conditions  in  Lyme  were  representative  of  conditions  in 
Connecticut  and  in  other  considerable  parts  of  New  England. 
A  great  religious  fervor,  which  ministers  were  quick  to  sup¬ 
port  or  oppose,  gripped  the  people.  This  led  immediately  to  a 
revolt  against  conventional  religion  and  brought  on  a  great 
schism  in  the  established  church.  This  revolt  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  decline  of  Congregationalism  and  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  sectarianism  in  Connecticut.  It  is  indicative  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  weakening  of  the  educational  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  ecclesiastical  societies  and  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  demands  for  a  secular  public  school  system. 

Two  hundred  and  eight  persons  were  received  into  the 
church  at  Lyme  during  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons’  fifteen  years 
of  service.  It  was  also  under  his  influence  that  the  town  voted 
in  1741  to  allow  husbands  and  wives  to  be  seated  together  in 
church.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  effective  leadership,  the  contin¬ 
gent  increase  in  church  membership  and  Parsons’  connection 
with  one  of  the  most  influential  families  of  the  town,  his  con¬ 
tinued  friendship  with  Whitefield  brought  about  his  dismis- 

43.  Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut ,  III,  288—294. 

44.  “Thos.  Graves  offered  a  confession  for  breaking-  the  peace  and  contemn¬ 
ing  the  church;  Jan.  9,  1732  -  made  and  offered  a  confession  for  giving 

way  to  passion,  evil  speaking  and  intemperate  drinking  offending  members 
upon  expression  of  their  penetence  were  received  again  into  its  charity.”  Lyme 
Records,  Meetings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  1721  —  1876,  July  11,  1733. 
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sal  in  1744.  The  town  records  of  January,  1745,  include  his 
last  financial  statement.45 

Some  years  later  Major  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons  and  Phoebe  Griswold  Parsons, 
born  in  Lyme  in  1734,  carried  this  family  name  into  another 
field  of  distinguished  public  service.  He  appears  in  all  Con¬ 
necticut  annals  as  one  of  the  honored  sons  of  the  state.40 

Baptists  came  early  into  Lyme  in  small  numbers ;  and  their 
increase  so  troubled  the  Rev.  Moses  Noyes  that  Cotton 
Mather  came  to  Lyme  from  Boston  in  1727  to  consider  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  That  his  efforts  were  ineffectual  seems 
evident  from  a  general  act  of  1738  through  which  Baptists 
were  freed  from  all  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  churches.4' 

The  first  Roman  Catholics  also  came  into  the  colony  at  this 
time.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  signed  by 
France  and  England  on  May  12,  1713,  Acadia,  part  of  the 
modern  Nova  Scotia,  passed  from  France  to  England  and  the 
industrious  Roman  Catholic  population  was  granted  a  year  of 
grace  to  decide  whether  to  go  or  stay.  France  sent  them  no 
vessels  and  England  refused  them  passage  on  English  ships. 
By  both  powers  they  were  forced  to  remain.  Not  until  1755 
were  they  dispossessed  and  then  seven  thousand  were  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  colonies  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  They 
were  entered  on  the  books  as  “Popish  Recusants.”48  Connecti¬ 
cut  received  four  hundred  of  these  exiles  and  fifty  towns  were 
asked  to  welcome  them.  New  Haven  and  Norwich  each  took 
nineteen  j  Middletown  sixteen ;  Hartford  and  Windsor  thir¬ 
teen  ;  Saybrook,  Lyme  and  East  Haddam  also  accepted  their 
share  j  and  these  Acadians,  though  living  without  the  serv- 

45.  “Lyme  January  14,  1744/5 — By  these  presents  I  the  subscriber  having 
received  Ls,  286:  11:  6  old  Tenor  Bills,  Discharge  the  first  Society  of  Lyme 
from  all  Due  and  Demands  upon  the  Society  for  my  Salary  in  the  Gospel  Min¬ 
istry  from  Nov.  20th,  1743  to  Nov.  20th  1744.  Jonathan  Parsons.”  Lyme  Rec¬ 
ords,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1733—1876,  January  14,  1744/5. 

46.  Hurd,  History  of  New  London  County ,  p.  549. 

47.  Ibid.,  p.  558. 

48.  Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut ,  III,  432—437. 
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ice  of  the  priesthood  until  1781,  were  the  first  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  to  enter  this  Congregational  stronghold.  No  mention  of 
them  appears,  however,  in  the  contemporaneous  records  of 
Lyme. 

In  this  manner  the  Baptists,  Adventists,  Rogerines,  Quak¬ 
ers,  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  made  their  gradual  entry 
into  the  colony  and  into  the  town.  They  disturbed  the  ortho¬ 
dox  thinking  and  the  dominant  control  of  the  people.  They 
slowly  modified  all  aspects  of  group  life,  religious,  economic, 
political  and  educational.  By  the  end  of  the  century  they  not 
only  influenced  but  directed  general  legislation. 

In  1746  the  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson,  a  resident  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  the  class  of  1743,  be¬ 
came  the  fourth  minister  of  Lyme,  first  society,  and  served 
there  for  forty  years.  His  great  personal  service  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  not  only  to  men  of  Lyme  but  to  men 
of  Connecticut,  led  Bancroft  to  call  him  athe  incomparable 
Stephen  Johnson.” 

At  home,  however,  his  pastorate  was  not  without  serious 
difficulty,  the  real  nature  of  which  does  not  appear.  Sufficiently 
convincing,  nevertheless,  are  the  records  of  February  2,  1759, 
when  a  protest  against  proceeding  in  connection  with  certain 
accusations  against  the  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson  was  presented 
by  Richard  Lord,  Joseph  Mather,  James  Marvin,  Isaac  Hall, 
Moses  Dudly,  John  Beckwith,  Robert  Miller,  John  Sill  and 
John  McCurdy,  and  that  of  June  28,  1760,  when  a  commit¬ 
tee  composed  of  Captain  Mathew  Griswold,  Captain  Richard 
Wait  and  Dr.  Eleazer  Mather  was  chosen  to  consider  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  “whether  it  be  not  more  likely  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interest  of  Religion  that  the  said  Mr.  Johnson  should 
be  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  charge.”  His  long-continued 
pastorate  after  this  date  is  the  only  record  to  be  found  of  their 
conclusions. 

During  the  same  period  or,  more  exactly,  the  years  from 
1740  to  1766,  Lyme  witnessed  the  rapid  expansion  of  her 
district  school  system.  We  have  previously  recorded  the  val¬ 
iant  efforts  of  the  townspeople  to  devise  ways  by  which  two 
schools  might  be  made  to  serve  the  increasing  population  of 
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the  first  society.  The  force  of  the  law  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
demands  of  the  isolated  groups  on  the  other  challenged  the 
ingenuity  of  the  thrifty  members  of  her  school  committee. 
From  1725  to  1740  they  maneuvered,  changing  their  plans 
annually  from  1735  to  1740.  Finally,  during  the  latter  year  a 
third  school  was  opened  in  the  society  between  the  Four  Mile 
River  and  the  Three  Mile  River.  This  led  to  an  arrangement 
for  1741  by  which  school  was  kept  for  four  months  in  each  of 
the  three  schoolhouses  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  by 
five  school  dames  “to  be  plact  at  the  descretion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.”  Directly  after,  during  the  years  1744  and  1745,  the 
society  rate  for  schools  was  raised  to  five  pence  on  the  grand 
levy  with  the  added  significant  stipulation  “that  no  person 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  anything  to  the  charge  of  the  school  in 
the  Society  that  does  not  send  children  to  school.”  In  this 
manner  the  opposition  to  a  general  levy  or  local  tax  for  the 
support  of  schools  was  very  clearly  stated.  The  following 
year  “The  Interest  Money  and  Country  Money  were  to  be 
expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  eleven  months 
.  .  .  and  the  Remainder  of  the  school  charge  was  to  be  raised 
on  the  heads  of  the  children  who  attended.”  The  inhabitants 
on  the  north  side  of  the  line  were  to  have  their  share  of  the 
money  and  those  on  the  south  side  their  share.  School  was 
thereby  provided,  for  five  and  a  half  months,  on  each  side  of 
the  line  and  in  this  way  the  practice  of  the  time  is  discovered. 
There  was  a  demand  for  tax  money  gathered  within  the  dis¬ 
trict,  a  temporary  discontinuance  of  dame  schools  within  the 
society  and  an  underlying  trend  toward  more  schooling.  This 
was  followed  by  an  even  more  considerable  change  in  1 746. 
The  schoolhouse  built  in  1725  on  Lyme  Street,  near  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  the  Mueller  home,  was  sold  and  provision  was 
made  for  four  schools  to  be  kept  for  four  months  in  that  year 
by  schoolmasters.49  One  of  these  was  to  be  near  the  dwelling 

49.  “On  August  29th  1746,  Mr.  Benjamin  Peck  was  appointed  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  the  old  School  House  standing  near  Joseph  Marvin’s  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  Use  of  this  Society  and  take  proper  security  for  the  money  of 
some  persons  that  will  remove  it  from  the  highway.”  Lyme  Records,  Meetings 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  1721—1876,  p.  44. 
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house  of  Captain  Samuel  Southworth,  one  near  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons,  one  near  the  dwelling 
house  of  Amos  Tinker  and  one  near  the  dwelling  house  of 
George  Chadwick.  Translated  into  current  locations  these  four 
schools  were  in  Laysville,  in  the  Center  near  Miss  Luding- 
ton’s  home,  at  Black  Hall  and  at  Three  Mile  River.  It  was 
further  voted  that  the  cost  of  supporting  these  four  schools, 
in  excess  of  the  country  money  and  the  interest  on  sequestered 
money,  be  again  provided  by  a  society  rate  on  the  grand  levy. 
From  this  it  seems  apparent  that  the  parents  of  children  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  schools  could  not  adequately  meet  the  costs  of 
education.  This  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  provisions  avail¬ 
able  for  the  support  of  schools,  with  a  special  effort  to  dis¬ 
cover  possible  records  of  the  receipt  of  money  from  the  per¬ 
manent  school  fund.50 

This  fund  had  been  made  available  through  the  sale  of 
western  lands  in  Connecticut.  In  1687,  during  the  Andros  ad¬ 
ministration,  this  land  was  assigned  to  the  towns  of  Hartford 
and  Windsor.  Two  years  later  Connecticut  resumed  her  char¬ 
ter  government  and  set  about  to  reclaim  the  lands  so  gener¬ 
ously  granted.  In  the  end  the  colony  received  the  western 
half.  In  1733  the  colony  provided  that  the  seven  western 
townships  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  granted  to  the 
maintenance  of  schools.  The  money  thus  received  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  fifty  settled  towns  and  ninety-seven  par¬ 
ishes  then  in  existence  in  Connecticut,  in  proportion  to  the 
lists  of  polls  and  ratable  estates  of  1732.  Any  money  not  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  several  towns  for  the  support  of  schools  was  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  colony.51 

In  1741  the  bonds  and  money  which  had  been  received 
from  the  sale  of  these  towns  were  ordered  to  be  distributed  to 
the  several  ecclesiastical  societies  in  trust,  for  the  use  of 
schools.  The  state  stipulated  that  the  money  be  kept  as  a  per- 

50.  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut ,  III,  224—225. 

51.  Ibid.,  VII,  40.  Also,  Steiner,  The  History  of  Education  in  Connecticut , 
p.  30  j  Deming,  The  Settlement  of  Litchfield  County ,  Tercentenary  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
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manent  school  fund.02  It  is  probable  that  these  funds  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  Lyme  and  added  to  the  other  funds  already  seques¬ 
tered  for  the  use  of  schools,  but  no  record  appears  regarding 
them  and  the  amount  of  interest  received  from  sequestered 
money  is  not  given.  Current  local  funds  in  some  towns  are 
known  to  include  these  original  funds,  but  such  is  not  the  case 
in  the  local  funds  of  Old  Lyme.53 

It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  been  the  question  in  point 
on  January  6,  1747,  when  the  society  met  to  consider  an  act 
entitled:  “Section  on  Investment  of  School  Moneys  at  Inter¬ 
est.”  It  was  then  voted  “that  the  Society  committee  should  let 
out  the  Societies’  Money  upon  some  stable  footing  whereby 
the  value  of  said  money  might  be  kept  good  according  to 
their  best  instructions  for  the  Societies’  benefit  and  also  that 
the  said  committee  let  out  the  said  money  for  the  term  of 
three  years  with  power  to  exchange  securities  but  making 
them  payable  at  the  same  time.”04 

Other  extensions  of  the  district  system  were  projected  in 
1746.  The  inhabitants  that  lived  east  of  Captain  Champion’s 
and  Joseph  Minor’s,  believed  to  be  in  the  Mile  Creek  district, 
were  granted  their  portion  of  all  school  money  on  condition 
that  they  keep  a  school  for  four  months  and  procure  a  con¬ 
venient  house  to  keep  school  in.  Again,  on  March  13,  1749, 
these  inhabitants  on  the  east  side  of  Black  Hall  River  were 
granted  the  privilege  of  building  a  comfortable  schoolhouse 
at  their  own  cost  provided  it  be  built  within  the  year  and  that 
school  be  kept  there  for  four  months  out  of  each  year.  Failing 
this,  the  inhabitants  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  in  the  section 
known  as  “Between  the  Rivers”  were  to  have  a  similar  privi¬ 
lege. 

Quite  evidently  neither  of  these  schoolhouses  was  built  at 
this  time  because  the  records  of  March  13,  1750,  refer  to  the 

52.  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut ,  VIII,  214. 

53.  Ibid.,  pp.  389—392.  Also,  Deming-,  The  Settlement  of  Litchfield  County , 
Tercentenary  Commission  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

54.  Lyme  Records,  Meeting's  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  1721—1876,  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1747. 
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schools  of  the  society  as  the  two  southern  schools.  Black  Hall 
and  Four  Mile  River,  and  the  two  northern  schools,  Center 
and  Laysville.  The  school  committee  then  contained  four 
members,  apparently  selected  from  the  four  school  areas. 

The  school  law  of  1750,  requiring  a  school  committee  for 
the  administration  of  schools,  offered  no  new  responsibility 
but  served  rather  to  reflect  a  practice  of  long  standing  in  the 
town  of  Lyme,  while  the  designation  of  inspection  and  super¬ 
vision  required  of  school  visitors  under  this  law  seemed  to  re¬ 
state  the  law  of  1714  which  constituted  the  civil  authorities, 
the  justices  of  peace  and  selectmen  as  a  board  of  school  visitors. 
The  work  of  the  school  committee  is  regularly  recorded  but 
no  reference  appears  to  the  work  or  findings  of  the  school 
visitors.  The  requirement  of  a  six-  or  eleven-month  school 
term  restated  in  this  law  from  the  law  of  1700  seems  to  have 
received  broad  interpretations  in  Lyme,  since  the  most  preva¬ 
lent  practice  stipulated  a  four  months’  school,  from  Decem¬ 
ber  1  to  April  1,  with  intermittent  provisions  for  dame  schools 
in  the  summer  to  fulfill  the  minimum  statute  requirements. 

From  1750  forward  to  1768  there  were  a  great  variety  of 
provisions  made  for  schools  in  sections  not  having  school- 
houses.  The  location  of  schools  in  private  houses  was  subject 
to  great  change,  but  the  regulation  of  the  school  term  within 
the  society  was  uniform.  Then  for  a  considerable  period  no 
mention  of  teachers  appears.  The  school  committee  was  in¬ 
creased  to  seven  members  chosen  to  represent  special  areas 
and  in  1762  the  school  term  was  increased  to  five  months,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  last  of  March. 

A  further  division  of  the  school  unit,  resulting  from  the 
territorial  expansion  of  towns,  occurred  in  1766  when  the  as¬ 
sembly  granted  to  towns  and  parishes  the  right  to  divide  into 
districts.  These  districts  were  without  corporate  powers  but 
they  were  organized  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  ex¬ 
panding  population  and  in  general  included  the  area  of  one 
school.  Small  localities  provided  schoolhouses  and  one  school¬ 
master  divided  his  time  among  them.  As  these  districts  grew 
they  demanded  their  share  of  the  school  money  for  an  inde- 
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pendent  school.  The  law,  which  further  required  that  school 
be  kept  either  six  or  eleven  months  in  the  year  according  to 
the  size  of  the  community,  was  passed  in  an  effort  to  stimu¬ 
late  greater  local  interest  in  education.55 

This  law,  like  the  one  of  1750,  tended  to  make  legal  a 
practice  that  had  already  proved  expedient.  In  Lyme,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  district  feeling  was  very  definitely  expressed  as 
early  as  1725  and  after  1740  the  school  areas  were  regularly 
referred  to  as  school  districts.  By  1766,  eight  district  schools 
had  been  organized  in  the  first  society  and  five  of  these  were 
in  school  buildings.  These  eight  school  districts  are  specifi¬ 
cally  referred  to  in  the  records  of  January  22,  1768.  These 
records  are  illuminating  in  that  they  very  definitely  locate  the 
eight  district  schools  in  the  town.  Provision  was  made  whereby 

the  Society  this  present  year  according  to  the  Society’s  former  votes 
will  keep  six  weeks  schooling  in  the  following  places;  in  the  school 
house  at  Jno  Mather’s,  in  the  School  House  at  Nathaniel  Peck’s,  at 
the  place  agreed  on  for  keeping  school  by  a  later  vote  of  the  Society 
near  Lt.  Jno.  Sill’s,  at  the  school  house  near  Marshfield  Parsons,  at 
the  School  House  near  Wm.  Lays,  at  the  place  voted  by  a  later  vote 
of  the  Society  for  keeping  school  near  the  foot  of  Mile  Creek  Hill,  at 
the  School  House  near  Capt.  Wait’s  and  at  the  place  where  kept  last 
year  at  Black  Hall,  allowing  the  Districts  on  the  Neck  and  at  Black 
Hall  their  former  priveleges  only.56 

This  special  privilege  in  Black  Hall  is  explained  in  the  record 
of  the  following  year  when  it  was  decided  that  the  district  at 
Black  Hall  should  no  longer  have  the  privileges  formerly 
allowed  them  of  drawing  their  proportion  of  public  money  to 

55.  Walker,  Development  of  State  Support  and  Control  of  Education  in 
Connecticut ,  p.  15. 

56.  “Provisions  for  the  Neck  School:  Voted  that  the  inhabitants  that  Liveth 
northward  of  Capt.  Joseph  Higgins  and  Capt.  Burnham’s  including  both  of 
them  and  easterly  as  far  as  the  Lieut.  River  shall  [have]  liberty  to  have  their 
part  of  the  interest  money  and  Country  Money  sequestered  to  the  use  of  the 
School  and  have  the  School  Rate  paid  by  said  inhabitants  above  mentioned  pro¬ 
vided  said  inhabitants  improve  the  money  for  a  school.”  Lyme  Records,  Meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  1721—1876,  January  17  and  22,  1758. 
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support  a  private  school.  No  explanation  appears  to  cover  the 
special  conditions  in  the  Neck  district. 

These  eight  schools  constituted  the  culmination  of  district 
school  expansion  in  the  first  society  of  Lyme.  They  served  the 
minimum  requirements  of  eight  isolated  agrarian  groups  and 
stood  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  system  of  land  division 
and  the  peculiar  topography  of  the  situation.  These  schools  in 
a  number  of  instances  were  already  firmly  established  and 
withstood  the  inroads  of  economic  depression.  Others  not  yet 
in  permanent  buildings  seemed  less  fixed  in  character  and 
suffered  some  irregularities.  The  records  show  no  serious  ef¬ 
fects  upon  these  schools  as  a  result  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  but  beginning  with  1771  a  marked  curtailment  appears. 
Five  schools  replaced  the  eight  schools  previously  mentioned 
and  the  school  year  was  in  some  instances  temporarily  reduced 
to  two  months.  The  society  rate  for  schools  was  simultane¬ 
ously  increased. 

In  1773  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  society  into  seven  dis¬ 
tricts  and  a  committee  was  selected  for  that  purpose.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  report  was  read  and  accepted,  including  a  provision 
that  the  school  rate  raised  in  any  district  should  be  reserved 
for  that  district.  There  were  to  be  seven  districts,  seven  com¬ 
mitteemen  and  seven  collectors.  In  practice  the  committee¬ 
men  were  the  collectors.  This  joint  service  became  a  very 
regular  practice  according  to  the  successive  reports  of  the  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  following  year  further  retrenchments  were  made.  The 
schools  were  returned  to  the  four  months’  winter  term  with 
no  mention  of  dames  for  a  summer  session.  The  school  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  members  was  continued  but  the  seven  districts 
as  set  up  by  the  committee  in  1773  were  discontinued.  Under 
these  general  conditions  the  schools  of  the  first  society  func¬ 
tioned  during  the  years  of  the  Revolution.  Reports  on  school 
affairs  are  all  but  lacking,  yet  from  those  that  remain  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  school  tax  was  collected  annually.57  The  only  other 

57.  The  records  for  the  years  of  the  Revolution  show  a  constantly  increasing 
tax  rate  for  schools,  which  fell  rapidly  with  the  close  of  the  war. 
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mention  of  schools  between  1773  and  1783  required  “that 
school  be  kept  as  usial  in  each  school  house  for  the  year  Insu- 
ing.”58  Schooling  gave  way  to  the  demands  of  war  and  chil¬ 
dren  filled  the  ranks  of  departing  men  or  supplemented  the 
efforts  of  those  at  home  in  producing  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
army.  It  was  another  period  in  which  the  major  learnings  of 
the  children  were  gained  through  active  participation  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs. 

The  effect  of  the  War  for  Independence  on  all  types  of 
schools  was  disastrous.  Growing  troubles  with  the  mother 
country  during  the  decade  previous  to  the  opening  of  hostili¬ 
ties  tended  to  concentrate  attention  on  other  matters  than 
schooling.  Political  discussion  and  agitation  greatly  monopo¬ 
lized  the  thinking  of  the  time.  Many  rural  schools  were  closed 
or  continued  a  more  or  less  intermittent  existence.  The  entire 
period  from  1770  to  1789  was  one  of  increasing  financial  bur¬ 
den.  It  was  a  time  of  rapid  decline  in  educational  advantage 
with  increasing  illiteracy  among  the  people.  The  close  of  the 
war  found  the  country  impoverished. r,iJ 

Conditions  in  Lyme  were  typical  of  conditions  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  as  a  whole.  The  active  part  played  by  the  town  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  is  revealed  in  the  records  of  both  the 
town  and  the  state.  First  among  these  was  a  vote  taken  at 
the  town  meeting  on  June  20,  1 774,  when  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  were  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  committee  on  cor¬ 
respondence  for  the  town  of  Boston.  The  position  taken  by 
the  town  of  Lyme  is  here  very  specifically  stated. 

Resolved,  that  we  sincerely  profess  ourselves  to  be  true  and  Loyal 
Subjects  of  his  sacred  majesty  King  George  the  Third. 

That  we  are  heartily  concerned  for  the  Difficulties  attending  the 
Town  of  Boston  in  consequence  of  the  late  extraordinary  measures 
taken  with  them  by  the  British  Parliament,  that  affairs  appear  to  us 
with  a  threatening  Aspect  on  the  Liberty  of  all  British  America. 

58.  Lyme  Records,  Meetings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  1721-1876,  De¬ 
cember  14,  1782. 

59.  Cubberley,  Public  Education  in  the  United  States ,  pp.  82-84. 
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That  we  will  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities  assent  and  Defend  the 
libertys  and  Immunities  of  British  America  and  that  we  will  cooperate 
with  our  brethren  in  this  and  the  other  Colonys  in  such  Reasonable 
measure  as  shall  in  Generali  Congress  or  otherwise  be  judged  most 
proper  to  Relieve  us  and  our  brethren  in  Boston  from  the  Burthens 
now  felt,  and  secure  us  from  the  Evils  we  fear  will  follow,  from  the 
Principles  adopted  by  the  British  Parliament  Respecting  the  Town  of 
Boston. 

Eleazer  Matson  Esq.,  Mr.  John  McCurdy,  John  Lay,  2nd,  Wil¬ 
liam  Noyes  Esq.  and  Mr.  Samuel  Mather  Junior  were  chosen  to  be  a 
standing  committee  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  correspondence 
with  the  Towns  of  this  and  neighboring  Colony’s.60 

Subsequent  events  led  to  an  emergency  town  meeting  on 
August  7,  at  which  a  special  tax  was  allowed  for  the  raising  of 
funds  to  be  sent  from  the  town  of  Lyme  as  “Relief  to  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Boston.”  Local  defense  was  also  anticipated  in  a 
provision  for  the  building  of  a  powder  house  of  brick  or  stone 
on  the  hill  near  Nathaniel  Matson’s  dwelling  house.  Then 
directly  after,  on  December  7,  Richard  Wait  Jr.,  Marshfield 

Parsons,  Joseph  Mather,  Ezra  Selden,  James  R - ,  Elijah 

Bingham,  Aleaser  Comstock,  George  Griswold  and  Moses 
Warren  were  chosen  and  appointed  a  committee  of  Inspection 
“agreeable  to  the  Eleventh  Article  in  the  association  of  the 
late  Continental  Congress  and  the  Resolve  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Colony.”61 
An  atmosphere  of  dignified  formality  characterizes  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  this  simple  rural  town. 

No  doubt  these  were  sober,  anxious  days  for  the  people  of 
Lyme,  since  their  immediate  contact  with  the  post-road  travel 
kept  them  well  informed  with  regard  to  the  rising  tide  of 
rebellion.  In  this  manner,  their  sympathies  were  fired  so  that 
on  April  10,  1775,  a  second  subscription  of  money  was  for¬ 
warded  from  Lyme  for  the  relief  of  Boston,  while  later  in  the 
same  month  a  large  company  of  men  left  to  join  the  Con¬ 
necticut  troops  in  the  defense  of  Boston.  They  were  among 

60.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1733—1876,  June  20,  1744,  p.  192. 

61.  Ibid.,  December  7,  1774. 
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the  three  thousand  Connecticut  men  gathered  at  Cambridge 
on  May  27,  1775. 62 

Intimate  town  records  of  war  events  are  here  interrupted 
for  nearly  two  years.  Then  a  general  appeal  for  soldiers  was 
made  in  Lyme  on  March  31,  1777,  “in  order  to  promote  and 
Encourage  the  filling  up  of  the  Battallions  ordered  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  opposing  the  Army  of  the  King.”  Specific  measures 
were  taken,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  maintenance  for  the 
families  of  the  town  during  the  absence  of  fathers  and  sons. 

62.  Records  of  Connecticut  Men  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution ,  1812 ,  and 
War  voith  Mexico ,  “Lyme  men  who  marched  to  the  relief  of  Boston  in  1775,” 
p.  16.  List  of  men  who  marched  from  the  Connecticut  Towns  “for  the  relief 
of  Boston  in  the  Lexington  Alarm  of  1775.” 


Men  of  Lyme: 

Joseph  Jewett  Capt. 

William  Beckwith 

Corporal 

David  F.  Sill  Lieut. 

Joseph  Sterling 

cc 

Lee  Lay  “ 

Stephen 

cc 

Daniel  Lord  Ensign 

John  Saunders 

cc 

Elisha  Wade  Serjeant 

Ezra  Sill 

Private 

Ichabod  Spencer  Serjeant 

Edward  Dorr 

<< 

John  Anderson  Jr. 

CC 

Jot  Tucker 

CC 

Adriel  Ely 

<< 

Silas  Marvin 

cc 

Elijah  Selden 

cc 

Stephen  DeWolf 

cc 

Josiah  Ely 

cc 

Christopher  Leach 

cc 

Abraham  Perkins 

cc 

Martin  Wade 

cc 

Joseph  Ely 

Corporal 

Elisha  Merron  Jun.  “ 

Abraham  Perkins  Jr 

cc 

George  Rowland 

cc 

Robert  Denison 

u 

William  R.  Hyde 

cc 

Isaac  Sill  Private 

Samuel  Dewolf 

cc 

Adriel  Huntly 

cc 

Giles  Gilbert 

cc 

Joseph  Miner 

cc 

Simon  Dewolf 

cc 

Benjamin  Role 

<< 

Reynold  Peck 

cc 

Jonathan  Miner 

cc 

Joshua  Saunders 

cc 

Andrew  Ely 

cc 

Jacob  Comstock 

cc 

Micah  Sill 

cc 

Abner  Brockway 

cc 

Stephen  Rausom 

cc 

Lawrence  Johnson 

cc 

Daniel  Havens 

cc 

Thomas  Way  Jr. 

Lieut. 

Elijah  Phelps 

cc 

John  Johnson  Ensign 

John  Congdon 

cc 

Samuel  Griswold 

Sergeant 

Thaddeus  Phelps 

cc 

Elisha  Lee 

Joseph  Griffin 

cc 

Andrew  Griswold 

Corporal 

Timothy  Brainerd 

cc 

Enoch  Smith  Private 

Stephen  Mosier 

cc 

Stephen  Sawyer 

CC 

Samuel  A.  Dorr 

cc 
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Then  on  October  i  the  selectmen  of  the  town  were  ordered 
to  procure  immediately  one  shirt,  either  linen  or  flannel,  one 
hunting  shirt  or  frock,  one  pair  of  woolen  overalls,  one  or  two 
pairs  of  woolen  stockings,  and  one  pair  of  good  shoes  for  each 
noncommissioned  officer  or  soldier  in  the  Continental  Army 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Lyme.63  At  the  same  time  Captain 
John  Peck,  Abner  Griffing,  James  Huntley,  Jonathan  Warner 
and  Edward  Chapman  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
necessary  provisions  for  the  families  of  noncommissioned  of¬ 
ficers  and  soldiers  of  Lyme  in  the  Continental  Army.63 

Shortly  after,  on  December  22,  1777,  the  town  of  Lyme 
voted  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
There  were  both  desires  and  responsibilities  to  be  considered 
and  Lyme  was  not  without  her  Tories.  Members  of  numbers 
of  the  old  families  were  faced  with  sober  decisions  since 
branches  of  the  De Wolfe,  Marvin,  Denison  and  other  fami¬ 
lies  of  Lyme  had  already  gone  to  Nova  Scotia  rather  than 
renounce  British  allegiance.60  Their  withdrawal  is  also  re¬ 
corded  in  the  later  coastwise  trade  of  men  of  Lyme.  The  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  decision,  although  made  decisively,  wrenched  the 
very  foundations  of  the  social  structure.  The  town  voted  to 
approve  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and,  in  instructing 
their  representatives  to  give  their  assent  thereto,  they  further 
directed  them  to  move  that  the  yeas  and  nays  on  every  ques¬ 
tion  be  entered  on  the  journal  without  a  special  motion  re¬ 
quiring  it.66  Increasing  demands  for  clothing,  blankets,  wheat, 
rye  flour  and  Indian  corn,  with  an  additional  request  for  more 
soldiers,  came  in  1 779  and  1780.  At  this  point  “the  command¬ 
ing  officers  of  the  several  companies  of  the  Town  were  di¬ 
rected  and  Impowered  forthwith  to  hire  fourteen  able  bodied 
and  effective  men  to  Inlist  into  the  Continental  Service  until 

63.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1733—1876,  March  31,  1777,  p. 
206. 

64.  Ibid.,  p.  208. 

65.  Salisbury,  Family  Histories  and  Genealogies ,  I,  introductory  notes,  p. 
xxiv.  “Branches  of  DeWolf,  Marvin  and  Denison  families  and  others  went  to 
Nova  Scotia  rather  than  renounce  British  allegiance.” 

66.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1733—1876,  December  22,  1777. 
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the  Last  Day  of  December  next  ...  at  the  cost  of  the 
Town.”  The  selectmen  were  then  directed  to  borrow  silver 
and  paper  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  bill  and  the  town  rate 
was  raised  to  nine  shillings  on  the  pound,  Continental  money, 
in  the  grand  levy. 

The  tenseness  of  the  situation  continued  to  increase.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  became  more  widespread.  All  available  resources 
in  men,  goods  and  money  were  marshalled  for  the  support  of 
the  army. 

So  on  July  12,  1780,  all  the  selectmen  of  Lyme:  Capt.  Abel  Hall, 
Capt.  Daniel  Lord,  Messrs.  Joseph  Smith,  Samuel  Mather  Junior, 
Harris  Coult,  Frederick  Mather  and  Jonathan  Warner,  together 
with  Richard  Wait  Junior,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Moses  Warren,  John  John¬ 
son,  Seth  Ely,  Abner  Lord,  Ezra  Selden,  Abner  Comstock  and  Jesse 
Beckwith,  were  chosen  a  special  committee  to  class  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  in  order  to  procure  soldiers  to  enlist  into  the  Continental 
Army  according  to  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  at  their 
session  held  at  Hartford,  the  Second  Thursday  of  October  17 79. 67 

Further  demands  were  again  made  in  1781  for  money  suf¬ 
ficient  to  purchase  meat  to  support  the  guards  stationed  along 
the  seacoast  from  Lyme  to  New  London.  A  special  grant  was 
voted  for  the  purchase  of  the  beef  cattle  required  by  an  act  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Connecticut.  This  latter 
was  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  $200,000  raised  by  Governor 
Trumbull  for  the  purchase  of  livestock  driven  on  the  hoof  to 
the  starving  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge.  The  last  recorded 
demand  came  on  April  2,  1782,  when  it  was  again  voted  to 
classify  the  town  of  Lyme  in  order  to  raise  their  proportion  of 
soldiers  for  the  ranks  of  the  Continental  Army. 

Thus  impoverished  in  men,  money,  food  and  all  of  the 
commodities  of  trade,  Lyme  found  herself  in  1783  at  the 
dawn  of  a  new  prosperity.  The  records  of  her  men  who  be¬ 
came  commissioned  officers  in  the  Continental  Army68  and 

67.  Ibid.,  July  12,  1780,  p.  226. 

68.  Records  of  Connecticut  Men  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  1812,  and 
War  with  Mexico.  See  “Records  of  Lyme,”  pp.  72—4.33  'passim. 
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those  who  later  became  voluntary  members  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  representing  Lyme,  are  here  included.69 

During  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  both  Washington 
and  Lafayette  visited  Lyme  and  are  reported  to  have  stayed 
at  the  McCurdy  house  and  also  at  a  house  later  owned  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Calkins.  They  had  with  them  a  considerable  company 
of  men  who  set  up  a  bivouac  on  a  hill  near  at  hand.  In  a  later 
visit  to  Lyme,  Lafayette  is  reported  to  have  put  up  at  the 
latter  house,  where  Judge  Warren  introduced  him  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  gathering  of  people.  These  events  have  been  a  source 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  all  succeeding  generations. 

The  influence  of  the  war  upon  the  tax  rate  throughout  the 
Connecticut  colony  has  been  previously  referred  to.  The  si¬ 
multaneous  influence  of  the  war  upon  the  tax  rate  of  indi¬ 
vidual  towns  was  equally  marked  and  immediately  significant. 
In  Lyme  the  tax  rate  not  only  indicates  the  unprecedented 
demands  placed  upon  the  people  at  that  time  but  presents  a 
convincing  reason  for  the  decline  in  local  school  appropria¬ 
tions.  The  tax  rate  between  1750  and  1790  was  subject  to 
wide  fluctuations.  Between  1750  and  1776  the  rate  varied 
from  three  pence  to  four  pence  and  back  to  two  and  a  half 
pence.  Then  in  1777  it  was  raised  to  eight  pence  and  in  1780, 
at  the  high  point  of  the  war,  it  reached  the  extreme  rate  of 
six  shillings  on  the  pound  of  listed  estates.  By  1785  it  had 
decreased  to  nine  pence  and  in  1790  had  returned  to  the  1750 
rate  of  three  pence  on  the  pound. 

The  close  of  the  war  brought  with  it  a  natural  return  to  a 
consideration  of  local  affairs.  A  town  provision  for  schooling 
was  soon  made.  In  other  matters  the  change  in  social  think¬ 
ing  and  the  trend  away  from  the  traditional  methods  of  pre¬ 
war  days  began  to  appear.  “On  November  12,  1787,  His 
Excellency  Matthew  Griswold  and  William  Noyes  were  ap¬ 
pointed  Delegates  to  attend  the  convention  to  be  held  at 
Hartford  on  the  first  Thursday  of  January  next  agreeable  to 

69.  Records  of  Connecticut  Men  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution ,  1812,  and 
War  with  Mexico ,  “Records  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati :  subscribers  from 
Lyme,”  pp.  373-376:  “John  Noyes,  Surgeon;  William  Higgins,  Lieutenant; 
Joseph  Higgins,  Surgeon’s  Mate;  Ezra  Selden,  Captain;  Stephen  Billings,  Cap¬ 
tain;  Thomas  Anderson,  Lieutenant;  David  F.  Sill,  Lieut.  Colonel.” 
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a  Resolve  of  the  General  Assembly  at  their  last  session.”  This 
was  part  of  the  general  program  of  affairs  connected  with  the 
change  of  political  organization  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
responsibilities  of  national  and  state  governments.  The  con¬ 
stitution  was  ratified  in  178 8. 70 

This  ratification  was  followed  in  Connecticut  by  immediate 
modifications  of  certain  aspects  of  the  social  structure.  Trends 
in  social  change,  which  were  becoming  evident  in  the  period 
between  1740  and  1760,  came  more  forcibly  to  the  front  at 
this  time.  Some  movements  found  fruition  in  general  legisla¬ 
tion.  Others,  less  political  in  character,  profited  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  secularism  and  contributed  to  the  modification  of  public 
opinion.  Changes  in  social,  economic  and  political  thinking 
made  new  types  of  educational  practice  all  but  inevitable.  Ac¬ 
tivities  in  Lyme  make  clear  her  limited  part  in  this  general 
movement. 

During  the  war,  in  response  to  emergency  needs,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  selectmen  in  the  town  was  increased  to  seven  in  order 
the  better  to  distribute  additional  public  responsibilities.  Then 
in  1792,  as  a  result  of  the  returning  trade  in  lumber,  Roswell 

Beckwith,  Benjamin  Higgins, - Ely  and  James  Ely  were 

appointed  cullers  of  staves  and  surveyors  of  boards  and  shin¬ 
gles.  New  provisions  were  also  made  for  the  holding  of  town 
meetings.  “Accordingly  for  the  future  the  Town  Meetings  in 
the  Town  of  Lyme  were  to  be  held  one  third  part  of  the  time 
at  the  Meeting  House  in  the  First  Society  5  one  third  of 
the  time  at  the  Meeting  House  in  the  East  Society,  called  the 
new  Meeting  House;  and  one  third  part  of  the  time  at  the 
Meeting  House  in  the  North  Society  called  Mr.  Higgins’ 
Meeting  House.”'1  The  plan  of  the  “moving  school”  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  town  meeting  in  an  effort  to  equalize  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  to  distribute  the  difficulties  of  regular  attendance. 

70.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1733—1876,  November  12,  1787. 
Also,  Norton,  Governors  of  Connecticut.  Mathew  Griswold  was  a  king’s  attor¬ 
ney  for  many  years  and  was  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  between  1776  and 
1779.  He  succeeded  Governor  Trumbull  as  governor  of  the  state  and  in  1788 
presided  over  the  convention  which  met  in  Hartford  in  January  of  that  year  to 
ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

71.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1733—1876,  p.  281. 
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Another  item  significant  of  the  time  is  found  in  the  brief 
mention,  in  the  index  to  deeds,  of  the  acts  of  certain  citizens 
of  Lyme  in  pursuance  of  the  state  act  of  1784  abolishing 
slavery  in  Connecticut.  This  is  of  real  local  interest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  social  stratification  of  the  people  because 
Lyme  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  West  India  trade  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  was  described  as  a  triangular  trade 
in  molasses,  rum  and  slaves.  New  England  flourished  on  the 
fruits  of  the  slave  trade  but  slavery  itself  seems  to  have  been 
a  small  factor.  Yet  the  numbers  of  colored  men  and  women 
in  Lyme,  after  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  state,  directs 
attention  to  their  possible  origin.  Connecticut  had  previously 
passed  a  law  against  the  slave  trade  in  1769,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  apparently  unprofitable.  In  1756  there  were  3,636  slaves 
in  Connecticut  and  in  1800,  4,830.  No  slaves  were  allowed  to 
enter  after  1784  and  further  legislation  provided  that  no 
child  born  in  servitude  should  be  held  in  servitude  after  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Then  in  1788  ministers 
voted  against  the  slave  trade  and  in  1789  captains  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  engaging  in  it.  When  the  Act  of  Emancipation 
was  passed  in  the  state  in  1 848  only  six  slaves  remained  to  be 
freed.  Lyme’s  recorded  part  in  this  drama  is  brief  and  in¬ 
teresting. 

Slave,  Cuff  (negro 

October  7,  1790 


Slave,  Negro,  Cato 
October  7,  1792 

Slave,  Negro,  Jenny 
Feb.  2,  1799 

The  census  of  1810  still  recorded  nine  slaves  in  the  town  of 
Lyme  and  while  none  appear  in  the  census  of  1820  there  are 
recorded  in  1830  ninety-seven  free  colored  persons  living  in 
the  town — forty-six  males  and  fifty-one  females. 


owned  by 
(Daniel  Weigh 
(Sarah  Cynis 
(Jas.  Punham) 

Warren  Jonathan) 

) 

Mather,  Samuel) 


Conditional 

Emancipation 

With  consent  of 
town 

Freedom  granted 
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The  affairs  of  the  First  Church  of  Lyme  appear  to  have  been 
carried  on  with  security  and  satisfaction  throughout  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  period,  under  the  distinguished  leadership  of  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Johnson.  His  death,  in  1786,  brought  to  the 
pastorate  Edward  Porter  of  Farmington,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
in  the  class  of  1786.  Mr.  Porter’s  contract  was  drawn  and 
voted  at  the  ecclesiastical  society  meeting  of  October  19,  1789. 
It  was  the  same  contract  which  had  been  previously  drawn 
for  Stanley  Griswold  and  refused.72  Mr.  Porter’s  pastorate 
began  on  February  24,  1790,  and  was  ended  by  dismissal  on 
September  19,  1792.  He  was  succeeded  on  January  15,  1794, 
by  the  Rev.  Lathrop  Rockwell  of  Lebanon  who  was  ordained 
into  what  proved  to  be  his  life  work.  He  served  the  Lyme 
church  until  1828 — through  a  period  of  bitter  political  and 
religious  controversy.  This  period  ushered  in  the  new  nation¬ 
alism  and  the  new  democracy.  In  Connecticut  it  was  favored 
by  an  increased  sectarianism  with  consequent  demands  for 
public  support  and  public  control  of  education.  Under  this 
growing  influence  the  Congregational  aristocracy  relinquished 
its  dominant  power  and  ecclesiastical  societies  forfeited  their 

72.  The  contents  of  this  contract  reveal  much  of  the  business  astuteness  of 
the  committee  elected  to  engage  the  minister  and  also  suggest  the  manner  of  life 
in  this  rural  town.  The  goods  of  the  farm  and  the  goods  of  trade  share  propor¬ 
tionately  with  money  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract. 

“Voted  that  the  Society  do  invite  Mr.  Edward  Porter  to  settle  with  them  as 
their  Gospel  Minister  and  do  covenant  and  agree  to  give  him  as  a  reward  for 
his  services  two  hundred  pounds  as  a  settlement,  one  fourth  part  to  be  paid  in 
money  and  the  other  three  fourths  to  be  paid  in  Pork,  Beef,  Live  Cattle,  Wheat, 
Rye,  Indian  Corn,  Oats  and  West  Indian  goods  at  cash  price:  the  whole  to  be 
paid  in  two  several  payments  one  half  of  each  to  be  paid  in  one  year  after  the 
day  of  ordination,  the  other  half  to  be  paid  two  years  after  ordination.  Also 
voted  to  give  sd  Porter  eighty  pounds  sallery  for  each  of  the  two  first  years  and 
after  the  two  first  years  ninety  pounds  per  year  so  long  as  he  shall  remain  the 
Society’s  Gospel  Minister — also  the  year  shall  commence  on  the  day  of  ordi¬ 
nation  and  that  the  Rate  shall  be  granted  annually  as  near  that  time  as  may  be 
in  collecting  while  he  is  performing  the  service  for  which  it  is  to  be  paid  and 
that  ...  be  a  committee  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Edward  Porter  .  .  .  and  report 
to  the  Society.”  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1733-1786,  February  20, 
1792. 
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control  of  the  administration  of  public  education.  This  was 
accompanied  by  great  bitterness  and  a  natural  increase  of 
social  and  religious  barriers. 

The  local  attitude  of  the  orthodox  group  and  the  religious 
tension  which  attended  this  general  demand  for  public  con¬ 
trol  of  education  can  be  appreciated  in  part  through  the  read¬ 
ing  of  portions  of  a  pencilled  poem  entitled  “Poem  on  Reli¬ 
gious  Sects,”  written  by  Moses  Warren  Jr.  of  Lyme  and  found 
unexpectedly,  by  the  writer,  in  the  back  of  his  tax  assessor’s 
report.  The  date  is  not  given  but  is  assumed  to  have  been  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.'3 

Another  interesting  incident,  happening  at  this  time,  was 
the  annual  voting,  beginning  in  1792,  of  a  fund  for  the  hiring 
of  a  local  singing  master  “in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  church  singing.”'4  The  singing  school,  which  held  its 
meetings  in  the  local  district  school,  became  one  of  the  antici¬ 
pated  pleasures  of  the  long  winter  months  and  the  overnight 
visits  of  the  singing  master  among  the  church  members  be¬ 
came  the  occasion  of  neighborhood  social  gatherings.  In  1797, 
when  the  pews  were  being  sold,  certain  initial  reservations 
were  made  for  the  singers. 

Another  of  the  outstanding  influences  of  the  war,  which 
greatly  affected  the  social  and  educational  interests  of  the 
people,  was  improved  transportation  facilities.  Prewar  roads 
and  bridges  were  in  no  way  adequate  for  the  transfer  of  men 
and  supplies.  Main  trunk  roads  were  either  constructed  or 
repaired  and  remained  after  the  war  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people.  They  created  a  general  demand  for  improved  post 

73.  Moses  Warren  Jr.  was  a  man  of  wide  erudition  and  travel.  He  was  one 
of  the  engineers  engaged  in  the  first  survey  of  portions  of  the  Northwest  Ter¬ 
ritory.  With  Mr.  Cleveland  he  surveyed  the  cities  of  Cleveland  and  Warren, 
Ohio,  which  latter  city  bears  his  name.  His  public  responsibilities,  spread  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  are  a  testimony  to  his  ordinary  good  judgment.  Lyme, 
Connecticut,  Justice  Court  Records,  Moses  Warren  Jr.  See  insert  at  end  of  note¬ 
book  or  James,  “Education  and  Schooling  in  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  1635- 
1935,”  Appendix  VII. 

74.  Lyme  Records,  Meetings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  1733-1876,  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  1789. 
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roads  and  this  demand  was  attended  by  reasonable  support. 
Over  these  roads  men  carried  goods  and  ideas. 

Between  1763  and  1770  travel  was  by  foot,  horseback  or 
sailing  sloops.  Mails  were  carried  by  post-riders  on  horse¬ 
back.  Few  wheeled  vehicles  existed  either  in  public  or  private 
use.  In  1772  public  passenger  conveyances  from  Boston  to 
New  York  were  introduced.  They  were  scheduled  to  run 
weekly  at  a  charge  of  three  pence  a  mile  and  followed  either 
the  old  route  through  Springfield  and  Hartford  or  the  old 
post  road  through  Saybrook  and  Lyme.  Much  of  the  travel 
from  New  Haven  to  New  York  was  by  sloops  since  the  Bos¬ 
ton  to  New  York  post  road  was  poorer  at  that  end.75 

All  of  this  regular  service  was  discontinued  during  the  war 
but  returned  with  greater  impetus  following  the  war.  The 
State  Register,  first  published  in  1786,  gives  continuous  rec¬ 
ords  on  certain  public  matters,  such  as  the  names  and  locations 
of  ferries.  This  information  for  1786  included  both  the  names 
of  the  ferries  and  their  respective  rates.  The  standard  rates  in 
the  Lyme  area  were  the  following: 


Saybrook 

Brockways 

Warners 


mariy  horse 

load  jootman 

8p  3 

2p  0% 

3P  1 


lead  horse  ox  kine 


6p 


8p 

3 


2 


sheef 


ip 

o 

o 


And  the  fare  for  every  two  wheel  carriage  with  one  man  and  draft- 
horse,  to  be  double  and  for  every  four  wheel  carriage,  one  man  and 
draft-horse  treble  the  fare  for  a  man,  horse  and  load  as  stated  above, 
and  for  every  additional  person  or  horse  or  other  beast  the  same  as 
stated  above. 


The  idea  of  the  turnpike  road  with  toll  was  of  early  Eng¬ 
lish  origin  and  the  first  turnpikes  in  America,  built  in  1792  in 
Maryland  and  in  Connecticut,  followed  the  precedent  of 
Charles  II  of  England  and  sought  to  provide  maintenance  for 

75.  Jenkins,  The  Old  Boston  Post  Road ,  “Postal  Service,  1700-1800,”  pp. 
26—30. 
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roads  already  built.70  The  first  two  such  roads  in  Connecticut 
were  the  Mohegan  Road  between  New  London  and  Norwich 
and  the  Old  Post  Road  in  Greenwich.  Previous  to  this  each 
village  had  built  roads  sufficient  for  travel  within  its  own 
independent  community.  The  road  which  led  to  the  church 
generally  led  to  the  gristmill,  the  store  and  the  blacksmith’s 
shop.  Only  as  the  inhabitants  pushed  inward  were  more  per¬ 
manent  connecting  roads  necessary.  Early  manufacturers  had 
also,  in  some  instances,  gone  far  from  existing  roads  in  order 
to  use  the  power  of  precipitous  rivers  or  waterfalls.  They  be¬ 
came  incidental  to  road  building  and  these  roads  were  often 
the  result  of  private  enterprise.77 

In  the  town  of  Lyme  few  new  highway  or  bridge  grants 
were  recorded  between  1770  and  1800  and  few  new  industrial 
grants  were  issued.  Numerous  provisions  were  made,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  extensive  repair  of  highways  and  bridges  already 
in  operation  and  in  1789  and  1796  there  were  transfers  of 
industrial  grants. 

In  1782  we  find  a  reference  to  the  “Great  Bridge”  which 
is  the  first  such  reference  in  years.  Provisions  were  made  for 
repairs  and  additions  to  the  ferry  house  and  a  bridge  was 
voted  over  Eight  Mile  River.  Also  in  1790  William  Noyes, 
then  living  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Daniel  Hodgdon,  was 
given  liberty  “to  pent  the  highway  leading  from  the  Town 
Street  to  Deming’s  Landing,  in  such  a  manner,  by  bars,  as  not 
to  discommode  any  Person  from  Passing  or  Repassing  to  and 
from  said  Landing  at  all  times  or  from  using  said  Highway 
for  the  purpose  of  carting  or  Drying  Hay.” 

76.  Wood,  Turnpikes  of  New  England ,  pp.  46-54. 

77.  Ibid.,  “Turnpikes  of  Connecticut,”  pp.  331—334,  376-377,  379-380, 
39 1 — 3 9 2 •  The  turnpike  era  in  New  England  began  in  1792  and  brought  with  it 
a  general  wave  of  highway  improvement.  Connecticut  held  the  lead  position  in 
this  turnpike  program,  building  as  she  did  in  1795  four  turnpikes,  in  1797  six 
turnpikes,  in  1798  six  turnpikes  and  in  the  five  years  from  1795  to  1800  a  to¬ 
tal  of  twenty-three  turnpikes.  These  turnpikes  were  built  by  turnpike  corpora¬ 
tions  who  received  charters  from  the  state,  including  specified  rights,  duties  and 
privileges.  They  were  not  required  to  build  new  roads  but  rather  to  put  old 
roads  in  repair.  Davis,  Essays  in  the  Earlier  History  of  American  Corporations , 
II,  186—230,  The  Toll  Bridge  and  Turnpike  Companies. 
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In  spite  of  the  lack  of  new  highways  the  records  of  the 
years  between  1792  and  1800  are  congested  with  town  acts  in 
connection  with  the  highway  reconstruction.  These  acts  led  to 
a  great  activity  in  the  town  of  Lyme  with  reference  to  the 
state  program  of  turnpike  construction.  Accordingly,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1792,  a  memorial  was  prepared  asking  permission 
of  the  general  assembly  to  tax  themselves  that  they  might 
make  repairs  and  whatever  alterations  were  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  stage  wagons  in  the  town.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  determine  the  rate  of  the  tax  and  the  price  of 
labor. 

This  committee  set  a  tax  of  three  pence  on  the  pound  on 
the  levy  of  1792  and  divided  the  town  into  eight  districts.  An 
elaborate  program  for  tax  collection  and  labor  rates  was  also 
voted: 

that  all  Persons  from  20  to  60  years  of  age  not  in  the  List  made  by 
Listers  be  taxed  on  a  list  of  eighteen  pounds  in  a  Separate  Rate  Bill  of 
the  several  Districts  in  which  they  dwell  and  in  like  manner  all  Male 
Persons  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  be  taxed  on  a 
list  of  9  pounds  and  that  the  price  paid  for  Labour  done  in  Repairing 
the  Highways  be  as  follows — for  a  man  three  shillings  per  day  (he 
finding  himself  and  finding  tools  suitable  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Highway  Master)  from  the  first  day  of  April  to  the  first  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  in  like  manner  two  shillings  per  Day  from  the  first  of 
September  to  the  first  of  April  and  for  a  good  team  with  Cart  or  Plow 
found  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Highway  Master  four  shillings  per  day 
from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  September  and  three  shillings  per 
day  for  the  Rest  of  the  year.  Also  Messrs.  Richard  Wait,  Gurdon 
Clark,  John  Johnson,  Samuel  Lee,  William  Sill,  Harris  Coult,  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Selden  and  Luther  Reeve  were  selected  as  highway  masters 
and  collectors  in  the  districts  in  which  they  lived.  They  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  three  shillings  per  day  for  their  work  in  superintending  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  six  pence  on  the  pound  for  collecting  the  rate.'8 

The  effects  of  such  an  extensive  project  in  road  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  supplementary  earnings  from  labor  as  well  as 
from  the  increased  local  business  resulting  from  stagecoach 
travel  might  seem  to  have  been  considerable  were  it  not  for 

78.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1733-1876,  February  20,  1792. 
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the  record  of  May  2 6,  1796. 79  Town  residents  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  highways  lately  laid  out  through  the  town  by 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  for  the  lay¬ 
ing  out  “of  Public  Stage  Roads”  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  roads  would  be  both  nonbeneficial  and  a  source  of 
great  unnecessary  expense.  A  memorial  was  voted  to  be  sent 
to  the  general  assembly  containing  their  objection. 

In  the  interim,  on  April  7,  1794,  when  the  repair  or  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  “Great  Bridge”  over  the  Lieutenant  River 
was  again  before  the  town  meeting  for  decision,  a  vote  was 
taken  making  this  a  toll  bridge  when  the  use  of  the  draw  was 
required,  fixing  the  rate  on  laden  scows  at  four  pence  in  cash 
and  three  shillings  for  each  vessel  requiring  the  draw  to  be 
raised.  The  moneys  were  to  apply  on  the  cost  of  repair.  Simi¬ 
larly,  in  1 801,  it  was  voted  “that  for  every  vessel  that  shall  be 
brought  too  and  laid  along  side  of  the  great  bridge  in  the 
first  Society  in  said  Lyme  and  made  fast  thereto  shall  pay  a 
fine  of  three  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents  and  that  sum  per 
day  for  such  time  as  such  vessel  shall  be  fastened  to  said 
bridge  for  the  use  of  said  town.”80  The  price  allowed  for  all 
public  work  at  this  time  was  fixed  at  sixty-two  cents  five  mills 
per  day  for  a  man  and  tools,  and  ninety-four  cents  two  mills 
per  day  for  a  team  of  four  oxen  and  a  cart. 

Lyme  was  in  the  flush  of  her  returning  sea  trade  and  local 
affairs  reflected  this  in  increased  agriculture,  more  extensive 
stock  raising,  new  and  better  homes,  more  diversified  interests 
and  a  more  vital  citizenship.  These  stage  roads  encouraged 
and  anticipated  new  markets.  They  connected  directly  with 
the  carriers  of  coastwise  and  West  India  trade.  They  dis¬ 
seminated  knowledge  among  the  people  and  created  a  demand 
for  an  improved  and  more  practical  school  system. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  their  great  increase,  these  turn¬ 
pike  companies  brought  great  hardships  upon  the  towns 
through  which  they  were  projected.  The  cost  to  the  town  for 
land  for  the  road  and  for  the  repair  or  construction  of  neces¬ 
sary  bridges  became  prohibitive.  Especially  was  this  a  hard- 

79.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1733—1876,  May  26,  1796. 

80.  Ibid.,  p.  320. 
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ship  in  Lyme  with  its  extensive  marshland  and  numerous 
estuaries. 

However,  in  1 807  the  New  London  turnpike  was  chartered 
to  improve  and  to  complete  that  part  of  the  main  road  be¬ 
tween  New  London  and  Killingworth  which  connected  Water¬ 
ford  and  Lyme.  The  westerly  terminus  of  this  turnpike  was 
in  Lyme  on  the  Connecticut  River  where  it  connected  with 
the  old  Saybrook  ferry.  In  this  way  Lyme  residents  had  an¬ 
other  direct  contact  with  the  travelers  who  passed  through 
the  town  on  their  way  between  New  York  and  Boston. 

Similarly  the  monthly  mail  service,  which  was  started  in 
1772  between  New  York  and  Boston,  was  resumed  and  fol¬ 
lowed  two  main  routes  with  Hartford  and  Saybrook  as  relay 
stations.81  Post  offices  were  also  quite  generally  established 
and  the  creation  of  the  United  States  Mint  in  1792  brought 
American  money  into  general  circulation.82  In  these  several 
ways  the  influence  of  the  new  national  government  made  it¬ 
self  felt.  Lyme  was  still  a  rural  agricultural  town  but  her 
proximity  to  land  and  sea  travel  made  her  highly  sensitive  to 
the  progressive  thinking  of  the  day.  Many  young  industries 
and  a  considerable  maritime  trade,  which  flourished  in  Lyme 
before  the  war,  began  to  show  signs  of  revival  as  early  as 

81.  Post  offices  were  established  gradually  so  that  with  75  in  the  United 
States  in  1790  there  were  450  in  1795.  On  February  20,  1792,  rates  on  postage 
on  single  letters  were  fixed  according  to  mileage  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
scale : 

0—30  miles  6  cents 

30—60  miles  8  cents 

60—100  miles  10  cents 

100—  1 50  miles  12/4  cents 

150— 200  miles  15  cents 

200—250  miles  17  cents 

250— 350  miles  20  cents 

more  than  450  miles  25  cents 

McMaster,  History  of  the  Peofle  of  the  United  States,  “Postal  Service  in  1792,” 
II,  60  n. 

82.  The  United  States  Mint  was  created  on  April  2,  1792,  and  during  that 
year  the  dime,  half-dime  and  pence  were  struck  off.  The  cent  was  issued  the 
following  year,  but  nickels  were  not  current  until  March  1,  1859.  Ibid.,  I, 
404  n.;  II,  73,  360-361. 
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1780.  John  McCurdy  directed  a  flourishing  West  India  trade, 
while  the  Mathers  and  Sills  had  numerous  trading  vessels  on 
the  high  seas.*3  In  1785  Samuel  and  James  Mather,  descend¬ 
ants  of  Timothy  Mather,  took  over  the  McCurdy  interests 
and  themselves  became  merchants  of  wide  reputation.  The 
“Parsonage”  in  Lyme,  built  by  Samuel  Mather  in  1790,  re¬ 
flected  their  prosperity.  Its  appointments  and  hospitality  were 
unexcelled.  Then  the  facilities  of  the  wharves  and  warehouses 
at  the  “Great  Bridge,”  already  referred  to,  were  rebuilt  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  their  carriers.  Lieutenant  John  Sill 
was  also  both  an  owner  and  builder  of  vessels  and  went  trad¬ 
ing  along  the  coast.  His  grandson,  Captain  Thomas  Sill,  in¬ 
herited  this  trade  and  developed  a  shipyard  and  three  land¬ 
ing  places  along  his  frontage  on  the  Lieutenant  River.84  It 
was  largely  to  accommodate  his  carriers  that  the  “Great 
Bridge”  was  made  a  drawbridge.  In  return,  for  a  number  of 
years,  his  tolls  guaranteed  its  repair.  In  his  day,  the  now  quiet 
“Silltown”  buzzed  with  industry. 

By  1800  Lyme  had  regained  much  of  its  former  trade  and 
was  well  on  the  way  to  its  heyday  of  maritime  prosperity. 
Many  carriers  went  weekly  to  New  York  and  Boston  while 
others  turned  their  courses  toward  Nova  Scotia  or  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  Many  families  of  Lyme  look  with  pride  upon  their 
kinsfolk  of  postwar  days  who  were  either  builders,  navigators 
or  owners  of  vessels.  This  came  at  the  high  point  in  the  mari¬ 
time  interests  of  Lyme  and  brought  with  it  wealth,  culture 
and  a  general  deepening  of  the  roots  of  the  town.  Lyme  was 
taking  advantage  of  its  combination  of  land  and  sea  transpor¬ 
tation  and  through  it  her  commercial  barons  built  the  fortunes 
upon  which  the  later  life  of  Lyme  was  so  securely  founded. 

The  national  period  also  brought  with  it  a  renewed  but 
somewhat  changed  interest  in  education.  The  people  lived  for 
the  most  part  in  rural  areas  where  material  recuperation  was 
their  most  pressing  need.  New  types  of  internal  disputes  and 
conflicts  developed  a  critical  period  in  which  education  made 

83.  Roberts,  Historic  Towns  of  the  Connecticut  River  V alley ,  p.  59. 

84.  Burt,  Old  Silltown.  A  short  monograph.  See  especially  the  story  of 
Lieutenant  David  Fithian  Sill  and  his  oldest  son,  Captain  Thomas  Sill. 
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little  real  progress.  The  religion  also,  which  had  monopolized 
colonial  thought,  now  gave  way  to  a  new  type  of  political 
discussion.  There  seemed  little  time,  opportunity  or  means 
for  schooling  and  all  education  was  forced  into  a  temporary 
decline.85  The  conditions  of  the  war  which  brought  the  people 
temporarily  closer  together  were  soon  separating  them  into 
definitely  crystallized  groups  with  specific  religious,  political 
and  social  characteristics.  The  educational  needs  of  these 
people  lacked  the  common  religious  motive  of  earlier  years 
and  the  newer  ideas  of  citizenship,  developed  through  an  in¬ 
creased  manhood  suffrage  and  the  reduction  of  the  property 
qualification  for  voting,  had  not  as  yet  established  themselves. 
District  schools  for  the  common  people  declined  while  private 
academies,  with  religious  training  and  a  practical-arts  curricu¬ 
lum,  became  increasingly  available  for  the  children  of  the 
privileged  classes.  Academies  at  New  Haven,  Fairfield,  Leba¬ 
non,  Plainfield,  New  London  and  Cheshire  offered  these 
facilities  before  1 800.  To  what  extent  Lyme  boys  benefited  by 
them  we  cannot  now  know.  Education  through  local  private 
group  instruction  was  a  more  probable  practice. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  however,  Lyme  turned  her  at¬ 
tention  almost  immediately  to  the  administration  of  her  com¬ 
mon  schools  and  elected  a  committee  of  eight  men  represent¬ 
ing  the  eight  areas  of  the  first  society,  with  instructions  to 
divide  the  society  into  seven  or  eight  districts,  as  they  deemed 
best.  On  January  14,  1784,  this  report  was  accepted $  and  the 
districts  which  they  laid  out  became  the  permanent  district 
divisions  of  Lyme  until  their  final  dissolution  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  consolidation  gradually 
absorbed  them.86 

During  that  same  year  a  special  tax  of  two  pence  was  voted 
to  pay  the  arrears  on  the  schools  and  from  then  on  for  ten 
successive  years  the  only  action  taken  by  the  ecclesiastical  so¬ 
ciety  was  its  annual  vote  of  two  or  three  pence  on  the  pound 
for  a  school  rate  and  the  election  of  eight  committeemen 

85.  Knight,  Education  in  the  United  States ,  Chap.  VI. 

86.  Lyme  Records,  Meetings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  1721-1876,  Janu¬ 
ary  14,  1784. 
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chosen  from  the  eight  school  districts,  each  of  them  a  school 
committeeman  and  collector  in  and  for  the  districts  in  which 
he  resided.  The  last  reference  to  school  matters  in  the  records 
of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  Lyme,  which  appears  un¬ 
der  the  date  of  December  7,  1795,  was  an  unconfirmed  mo¬ 
tion  by  Colonel  Parsons  that  the  balance  of  the  school  money 
in  the  treasury,  being  about  £3,  8 s.,  o d.,  be  applied  toward 
purchasing  a  horse  for  the  society.87 

With  this  the  manuscript  records  of  nearly  a  century  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  control  of  schools  in  Lyme  come  to  a  colorless 
close,  leaving  the  schools  in  a  condition  of  general  disintegra¬ 
tion.  Ecclesiastical  control  was  then  supplanted  by  a  new  type 
of  state  legislation  supported  by  a  more  heterogeneous  elec¬ 
torate.  This  legislation,  known  as  the  school  law  of  1795, 
made  provision  for  a  secular  and  less  centralized  system  of 
public  education. 

This  new  school  legislation  reflected  a  condition  that  had 
been  gaining  both  momentum  and  bitterness  as  the  eighteenth 
century  moved  forward.  It  came  to  a  head  at  this  time  as 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  political  and  financial  circum¬ 
stances.  Connecticut  was  still  operating  under  the  charter  of 
1662,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  new  constitution  the  union  of 
the  civil  government  and  the  Congregational  church  was 
preserved  in  spite  of  protests.  The  increasing  numbers  of  dis¬ 
senters  in  the  state,  who  demanded  a  right  to  vote  on  school 
affairs,  were  automatically  excluded  from  the  ecclesiastical 
societies  which  had  the  schools  in  charge.  In  Lyme  these  dis¬ 
senters  were  early  released  from  paying  school  taxes  j  and  in 
1792  the  general  town  tax  for  the  support  of  the  minister 
(the  Congregational  minister)  was  discontinued  and  the  sale 
of  pews  to  church  members  was  substituted  as  a  source  of 
funds.  These  negative  provisions  were  considered,  however, 
as  palliatives  and  the  law  creating  school  societies,  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  old  ecclesiastical  societies  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  common  schools,  clearly  indicated  the  changing 
influence  of  the  Congregational  church  within  the  state.88 

87.  Lyme  Records,  Meetings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  1721  —  1876,  De¬ 
cember  7,  1795. 

88.  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut ,  VII,  562. 
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The  school  societies  were  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  school  system.  In  area  they  conformed  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  ecclesiastical  societies.  Here  all  dissenters,  all  electors 
and  persons  qualified  by  law  to  vote  in  town  meetings  had  an 
equal  voice  in  all  school  affairs.  In  1798  these  school  societies 
were  given  power  to  appoint  not  more  than  nine  school  visi¬ 
tors,  with  power  to  examine  teachers,  remove  those  found  in¬ 
competent  and  superintend  and  direct  instruction.  They  were 
to  visit  the  schools  at  least  twice  each  year  and  partly  to  direct 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  pupils.  In  the  lean  years  of 
waiting  for  the  larger  grants  from  the  permanent  school  fund 
a  tax  of  two  dollars  on  each  thousand  dollars  of  assessment 
was  voted  for  school  support.  This  was  in  effect  a  continuance 
of  the  country  money  provided  by  the  law  of  1 700. 

Financial  aid  for  the  support  of  this  new  state  program  was 
provided  through  the  creation  of  the  permanent  school  fund 
already  referred  to.  During  the  year  1786  Connecticut  re¬ 
linquished  to  the  United  States  the  major  portion  of  her 
rights  in  the  “Western  Reserve.”  In  1792,  500,000  acres  out 
of  the  total  3,300,000  acres  reserved  by  the  state  were  set 
aside  to  pay  citizens  of  Danbury,  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  New 
London  and  Groton  for  loss  of  property  caused  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  these  towns  by  the  British  during  the  Revolution.  A 
later  act  of  1795  authorized  a  committee  of  eight  men,  with 
Governor  Treadwell  as  chairman,  to  sell  all  the  remaining 
lands.  A  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  set  aside  the  proceeds 
for  the  use  of  churches  in  order  to  replace  the  former  town 
tax  for  the  support  of  ministers.  The  final  act,  however,  set 
up  a  permanent  school  fund  of  $1,200,000,  the  interest  of 
which  should  be  used  forever  for  the  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  or  common  schools.  This  was  first  divided 
among  towns  according  to  their  lists  of  taxable  property;  but 
after  1 820  it  was  divided  according  to  the  number  of  children 
in  the  several  towns  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  town  of  Lyme  opposed  both  the  sale  of  these  “West¬ 
ern  Lands”  and  the  method  of  appropriating  the  funds  so 
obtained.  Other  funds  accruing  from  excise  money  were  also 
voted  for  the  use  of  schools  as  early  as  1754  and  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  century. 
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By  an  act  of  1794  the  state  permitted  these  newly  formed 
school  societies  to  organize,  to  choose  a  clerk,  to  hold  meet¬ 
ings  and  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  qualified  voters  to  lay  a 
tax  for  the  purpose  of  building  or  repairing  a  schoolhouse. 
This  tendency  toward  further  segregation  of  districts,  as  units 
of  school  administration,  clearly  presents  the  general  practice 
followed  in  Lyme  between  1784  and  1794.  The  isolated  dis¬ 
trict  school  was  thereby  more  firmly  entrenched  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation. 

Under  the  almost  immediate  inspiration  of  this  new  school 
legislation  the  residents  in  one  of  the  districts  in  Lyme  (prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  districts  now  in  East  Lyme)  gathered  during 
the  week  preceding  Christmas  in  the  year  1798  to  dedicate 
their  first  schoolhouse.  One  of  these  residents  was  Judge 
Moses  Warren  Jr.,  who  had  been  invited  to  give  the  address 
of  dedication.  In  the  back  pages  of  a  notebook  used  by  him  to 
record  the  official  memorandum  of  lists  in  the  thirty-seventh 
assessment  district  in  1798,  a  penciled  copy  of  this  address 
remains  as  a  memorial  to  this  district  school  and  to  the  erudi¬ 
tion  and  philosophy  of  its  chosen  son.  Here  he  pays  tribute 
to  the  state  legislature  for  its  large  appropriations  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  stresses  the  primary  value  of  well  informed 
and  well  behaved  masters.  He  also  favors  a  curriculum  in¬ 
cluding  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  composition,  debating 
and  public  speaking  and  opposes  in  common  schools  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  higher  mathematics  and  languages.  He  then 
touches  gently  on  the  delicate  subject  of  religious  education 
and  closes  with  the  statement  that  “the  Decalogue  should 
never  be  omitted  and  that  every  scholar  that  can  read  should 
have  it  ready  by  heart.”89 

With  these  new  legislative  provisions  for  education  and 
with  a  new  sense  of  political  equality  and  power,  we  move 
forward  into  the  era  of  steamboats,  railroads  and  manufacture. 
Leaving  behind  a  century  of  rather  simple,  rugged  and  homo- 

89.  Warren,  “Memoranda  of  Tax  Lists  of  Lyme,”  1789.  Pencilled  copy  of 
this  address  is  to  be  found  in  the  back  of  this  old  notebook.  This  is  reproduced 
in  part  in  James,  “Education  and  Schooling  in  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  1635- 
1935,”  Appendix  X. 
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geneous  social  organization,  marked  by  the  steady  decline  of 
the  original  aristocratic  Puritan  control,  we  enter  a  period 
of  unprecedented  social  differentiation.  Growing  changes  in 
population,  in  politics,  in  religion  and  in  economic  opportuni¬ 
ties  introduced  corresponding  changes  in  educational  needs 
and  educational  experiences.  The  church  and  the  home,  hav¬ 
ing  become  inadequate  agencies  in  the  cooperative  education 
of  the  young,  now  deferred  to  a  more  general  program  of 
public  education.  This  program  became  at  once  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Secular  schools 
administered  by  school  societies  and  supported  in  part  by  the 
permanent  school  fund  provided  for  public  education  in  the 
new  commonwealth.  So,  with  the  standards  of  our  forefathers 
to  secure  us  and  the  impetus  of  the  new  state  to  inspire  us,  we 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  new  century — a  century  in  which 
public  education  becomes  the  challenging  grist  in  a  mill  of 
drastically  conflicting  social  forces. 


IV. 


A  Half  Century  of  Social  Transition. 

The  Period  of  the  School  Societies, 

1795-1856. 

THE  state  activities  most  significant  to  education  dur¬ 
ing  this  particular  period  were  of  a  political;  economic 
and  religious  character  rather  than  strictly  educa¬ 
tional.  There  was  an  astonishing  growth  of  dissent  and  irreli- 
gion  which  gradually  permeated  all  ranks  of  society.  This  ir- 
religion  gained  in  strength,  took  the  offensive  and  finally 
became  aggressive  in  thought  and  radical  in  politics.  This 
change  was  accompanied  by  a  great  economic  awakening  which 
brought  about  a  general  shift  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Agriculture  gave  way  to  manufacture,  banks  replaced 
the  country  storekeeper  as  a  loaner  and  broker,  and  insurance 
companies  were  founded.  As  wealth  and  western  emigration 
increased,  it  became  necessary  to  stimulate  domestic  industry 
and  to  improve  agricultural  methods  in  an  effort  to  induce 
men  to  remain  at  home.  They  knew  the  freedom  of  the  fron¬ 
tier  and,  in  exchange,  demanded  religious  and  social  equality, 
practical  democracy  and  popular  sovereignty.  An  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  factors  is  basic  to  an  appreciation  of  the  long 
struggle  for  public  education  which  was  waged  so  fiercely 
during  the  later  part  of  this  transition  era. 

In  1800  the  second  census  of  the  United  States  gave  to  the 
state  of  Connecticut  a  population  of  250,000.  Of  these,  4,357 
lived  in  the  town  of  Lyme,  within  approximately  the  same 
area  as  that  claimed  in  1667  by  its  thirty  original  proprietors. 
Somewhat  over  one  thousand  of  these  were  males  over  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age.1 

Connecticut  was  in  the  flood  tide  of  prosperity,  one  of  the 
richest  states  in  the  Union.  Wars  abroad  favored  trade  which 


1.  United,  States  Census ,  1800. 
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in  turn  stimulated  both  industry  and  agriculture.  The  country 
as  a  whole  was  also  in  a  state  of  mental  and  physical  expan¬ 
sion.  The  opening  of  the  Northwest  Territory  led  to  a  great 
westward  movement,  and  the  same  lands  that  brought  wealth 
to  the  schools  of  Connecticut  lured  throngs  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  to  permanent  homes  in  the  new  west.  Many  towns  in 
Connecticut  were  more  populous  in  1 800  than  in  either  of  the 
following  decades  until  1840.  In  fact,  the  population  of  the 
state  was  at  a  veritable  standstill.  The  census  figures  for  Lyme 
show  similar  changes:  in  1800  the  population  was  4,357 ;  in 
1810,  4,321 ;  in  1820,  4,069;  and  in  1830,  4, 084. 2  Town 
records  of  Lyme  for  1815  registered  a  total  population  of 
4,321.  There  were  500  freemen  and  567  dwellings.  These 
figures  were  no  doubt  reduced  somewhat  in  1819  by  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  town  of  Salem,  which  took  a  portion  of  the  less 
populated  northern  area  of  the  town  of  Lyme.  The  later  set¬ 
ting  off  of  East  Lyme  in  1839  and  of  Old  Lyme  in  1855 
came  well  after  this  period  of  population  change,  attributed 
to  the  “westward  movement.” 

The  same  forces,  however,  that  were  working  to  attract 
people  into  these  new  lands  were  also  favoring  the  parent 
state.  More  goods,  more  transportation  facilities,  better  com¬ 
munication  and  more  trained  men  were  needed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  this  expanding  nation.  Connecticut  was  well  to 
the  front  in  seeing  her  opportunity  and  the  quiet  town  of 
Lyme  soon  found  itself  on  one  of  the  busiest  crossroads  in 
New  England. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  mail  facilities  of  the  country 
were  greatly  improved.  Postmasters  were  assigned  to  the  ma¬ 
jor  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States.  All  letters  going 
less  than  forty  miles  carried  a  charge  of  eight  cents  and  this 
scale  was  graduated  very  rapidly  upward  as  the  mileage  in¬ 
creased.  In  Lyme  the  postmaster’s  position  was  held  by 
Marshfield  Parsons,  keeper  of  the  Parsons  Inn.3 

By  1850  the  mail  routes  were  extended  and  the  rates  modi¬ 
fied.  Postmasters  were  allowed  a  commission  according  to  a 

2.  United  States  Census ,  1810,  1820,  1830. 

3.  Connecticut  State  Register ,  1800. 
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government  regulation.  In  Lyme  Center  and  the  three  post 
offices  in  outlying  areas  the  amounts  of  mail  for  that  same 
year  were  the  following: 


Lyme 

North  Lyme 
Hadlyme 
South  Lyme 


$427  in  letters 
54  in  letters 
97  in  letters 
64  in  letters 


$187  in  commission 
2  2  in  commission 
42  in  commission 
29  in  commission4 


Then  the  great  development  of  turnpike  companies,  previ¬ 
ously  referred  to,  was  an  important  link  in  the  simultaneous 
development  of  ferries,  bridges  and  stagecoach  lines.  Inns 
provided  rest  and  shelter  for  both  horses  and  men  and  around 
their  great  log  fires  many  unanticipated  business  ventures 
were  kindled.  Men  of  affairs  from  the  great  coast  cities  met 
here  the  industrial  leaders  and  financiers  of  the  small  towns 
who  were  eager  for  current  news  of  every  sort.  In  Lyme,  all 
stages  stopped  at  Parsons  Inn  and  frequently  travelers  re¬ 
mained  for  the  night  and  spent  their  evenings  in  the  nearby 
homes  of  the  commercial  men  of  the  town. 

These  turnpike  companies  also  had  roads  passing  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  town  which  must  have  provided  many 
a  thrill  for  the  people  of  this  quiet  countryside.  One  of  these 
was  the  Essex  Turnpike  Company  which  was  granted  a  char¬ 
ter  in  May  1 8 22, 5  provided  it  would  maintain  a  ferry  over  the 
Connecticut  River  at  the  north  cove  in  Essex.  Its  road  was  to 
run  through  Essex  and  Lyme.  This  turnpike  appears  to  have 
been  the  road  running  from  Ely’s  wharf  ferry  to  the  New 
London  and  Lyme  turnpike  at  the  foot  of  Rogers’  Lake  in 
the  northern  part  of  Old  Lyme.  The  town’s  eastern  roads 
were  made  free  in  1825  but  the  western  roads  were  not  relin¬ 
quished  until  i860.6 

The  Salem-Hamburg  turnpike  formed  soon  after  in  1824 

4.  On  receipt  of  $100  or  under  of  letters,  40  per  cent;  on  receipt  of  from 
$100  to  $400  of  letters,  33I4  per  cent;  on  receipt  of  from  $400  to  $2,400,  30 
per  cent;  on  receipt  of  more  than  $2,400,  izVz  per  cent;  newspapers  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  50  per  cent.  Connecticut  State  Register ,  1850. 

5.  Wood,  Turnfikes  of  New  England ,  p.  391. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  379. 
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appears  to  have  started  in  Salem  Center  and  passed  through 
North  Lyme  and  Hamburg  to  join  the  Essex  turnpike  a  short 
distance  east  of  Ely’s  ferry.  This  made  a  through  route  be¬ 
tween  Norwich  and  Essex  and  it  is  reported  that  Andrew 
Jackson  passed  over  this  turnpike  in  1833  when  on  his  presi¬ 
dential  tour  of  New  England.  It  is  believed  that  this  entire 
franchise  was  discontinued  in  i860.7 

Bridges  and  ferries  increased  at  a  similar  rate.  The  first 
bridge  across  the  Connecticut  River  was  built  at  Enfield  in 
1808  and  by  1840  seventeen  bridges  were  listed  in  the  state. 
Similarly  in  1820  the  two  ferries  entered  in  the  state  register 
were  those  at  Middletown  and  Saybrook,  but  by  1840  busi¬ 
ness  had  created  a  need  for  eighteen  ferries.  Of  these,  five 
had  their  eastern  terminals  on  Lyme  shores:  Saybrook,  Chap¬ 
man’s,  Warner’s,  Brockway’s  and  Ely’s/ 

Picturesque  as  must  have  been  those  great  sloops  which 
carried  on  the  maritime  trade  of  Connecticut  before  1825, 
still  more  thrilling  must  have  been  the  first  two  steamers, 
Oliver  Ellsworth  and  McDonough ,  which  appeared  in  1824, 
under  the  management  of  the  Connecticut  River  Steamboat 
Company,  to  carry  on  an  uninterrupted  communication  be¬ 
tween  New  York  City  and  Connecticut  River  ports.9  These 
steamers  were  met  in  Lyme,  at  Calves  Island  wharf  and  Ely’s 
wharf,  by  stages  which  took  passengers  to  New  London  and 
Norwich.10  This  connection  provided  the  fastest  means  of 
travel  between  New  York  and  Boston  in  the  years  previous  to 
1839,  at  which  time  the  Boston,  Norwich  and  New  London 
railroad  began  operations.  The  paddle  wheel  had  appeared 
in  a  new  role  to  speed  up  civilization  and  to  write  its  chapter 
in  the  romance  of  transportation.  It  intensified  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  internal  communication  and  gave  impetus  to  local  in¬ 
dustries. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  an  extensive  maritime  industry. 
Hartford  had  a  thriving  trade  with  Barbados,  Cuba  and  Santo 
Domingo.  In  high-water  seasons  goods  left  Hartford  in  top- 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  392.  8.  Connecticut  State  Register,  1840. 

9.  Harwood,  History  of  Eastern  Connecticut,  p.  463. 

10.  Burnham,  The  Diary  of  Josiah  Burnham,  1824. 
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sailed  schooners,  in  full-rigged  and  in  sloop-rigged  brigs.  At 
other  times  Hartford’s  boats  loaded  at  New  London  where 
branch  offices  and  warehouses  were  established  soon  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Outgoing  boats  carried  corn,  cornmeal, 
oats,  hay,  hogshead  staves,  boards,  shingles  and  horses.  Im¬ 
ports  were  rum,  molasses  and  sugar.  Lyme  carriers  were  in¬ 
terested  in  this  same  trade  and,  in  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
provided  a  considerable  employment.11 

Lyme  men  were  owners  and  captains  of  many  vessels.  The 
Mathers’  trade  with  the  West  Indies  was  brisk  until  the  War 
of  1812.  They  shipped  out  chiefly  horses,  mules  and  cattle. 
Then  in  1810,  when  Nathaniel  and  George  Griswold  estab¬ 
lished  a  lucrative  trade  with  China,  Captains  Israel  Champion, 
William  F.  Griswold  and  Lynde  Rowland  of  Lyme  com¬ 
manded  some  of  their  vessels.  Again  in  1821  John  Griswold 
established  his  famous  packet  line  between  New  York  and 
London.  Many  Lyme  neighbors  were  engaged  on  these  ships, 
while  others  were  officers  and  large  owners  of  the  ships  they 
sailed.12 

Among  the  early  sea  captains  of  Lyme  sailing  from  New 
York  to  European  ports  were  the  brothers  Josiah,  Joseph  and 
John  Burnham,  and  Joseph  Hughes.  To  South  America  went 
Captain  Samuel  Waite  in  command  of  large  trading  vessels. 
In  more  recent  years  similar  commands  were  held  by  Horace 
Champion  and  Daniel  K.  Moore.  Many  coastwise  vessels 
were  active  in  regular  trade  between  Boston  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Numbers  of  these  vessels  were  built  in  Lyme  by  men 
who  knew  and  loved  the  sea.  Among  their  captains,  the  names 
of  Nathaniel  C.  Conkling  and  Joseph  Peck  are  familiar.13 

Shipbuilding  was  a  common  industry  in  the  Connecticut 
River  towns.  Middletown,  Haddam,  Essex  and  Saybrook 
built  many  sloops  for  the  ocean  trade.  John  Tinker  began  to 
build  boats  at  Essex  in  1720.  Here  Uriah  Hayden  later  built 
the  Oliver  Cromwell ,  one  of  the  first  warships  owned  by  the 
newly  formed  United  States  government.  Haddam  also  built 

11.  Morgan,  Connecticut  as  a  Colony  and  as  a  State ,  III,  137— 147. 

12.  Salisbury,  Family  Histories  and  Genealogies ,  II,  42. 

13.  Burnham,  The  Diary  of  Josiah  Burnham,  December  1821;  July  1826. 
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a  brig  as  early  as  1 734  and  by  1814  Haddam  residents  owned 
eight  ships  aggregating  1,597  tons.  Among  the  Saybrook 
owners  and  builders  were  “Messrs.  Jno.  Kirtland  &  Bros.” 

To  them,  on  January  14,  1809,  came  a  letter  of  interest 
here  because  it  was  sent  from  New  York  by  “Hall  and  Hull,” 
a  firm  composed  of  Deacon  William  Hall  (son  of  Abel  and 

Hannah  Brockway  Hall  of  Lyme)  and  “ -  Hull,”  a 

brother  of  Commodore  Isaac  Hull.  The  letter  reveals  both 
their  plans  and  the  magnitude  of  their  enterprise.14 

The  conditions  which  affected  shipping  generally  were  the 
same  conditions  which  changed  the  type  of  life  in  Lyme. 

Up  to  the  Revolutionary  War  and  again  from  1782  to  1808,  the 
year  of  the  embargo,  the  West  India  commerce  was  sufficient  to 


14.  Harwood,  History  of  Eastern  Connecticut ,  pp.  476-477: 

“Messrs.  Jno.  Kirtland  &  Brothers,  j 

“Gents — Provided  that  you  have  timber  on  hand  suitable,  we  propose  to  you  to  take 
one  half  interest  in  a  Small  pilot  boat  Schooner  of  about  ixo  Tons.  Should  you  ac- 
ceed  to  this  proposition  you  will  commence  building  her  immediately,  and  forward  us 
an  order  for  such  articles  as  you  wish  us  to  supply.  We  recommend  giving  her  a  great 
length,  and  let  her  be  sharper  than  this  description  of  vessels  have  usually  been  built 
with  you,  pierce  her  for  about  14  Guns,  and  give  her  a  roomy  deck,  with  a  full  harpin. 
You  will  inform  us  what  quantity  of  composition  it  will  take  to  light  water  mark.  We 
think  by  increasing  the  trunnels,  we  can  do  with  much  less  composition,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  will  not  much  exceed  that  of  Iron,  do  not  inform  anyone  what  descriptioned  ves¬ 
sel  you  are  about  to  build,  or  who  you  are  concerned  with,  perhaps  it  will  be  well  to 
hold  up  an  idea  that  you  are  building  a  Sloop,  to  prevent  others  following  your  exam¬ 
ple,  let  us  hear  from  you  on  this  Subject  soon. 


“Yours  Friends 


“Hall  &  Hull.” 


The  schooner  was  built  and  when  launched  was  so  sharp  that  she  lay  over  on  her 
bilge,  and  they  were  forced  to  ballast  her  before  they  could  get  her  spars  in.  When  she 
went  up  Sound  it  was  said  that  she  made  the  best  time  ever  known  between  the  river 
and  New  York.  This  craft  was  designed  to  run  the  French  ports  blockaded  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Her  commander  is  not  certainly  known,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Captain  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Potapaug.  She  was  loaded  with  coffee,  and  dispatched  for  one  of  the  French 
ports,  off  the  mouth  of  which  she  arrived  in  a  thick  fog.  The  mate  tried  to  prevail 
upon  the  captain  to  attempt  the  passage  before  the  fog  should  lift,  but  he  refused,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  when  the  fog  lifted,  she  lay  within  range  of  a  British  man-of- 
war.  Owing  to  her  superior  sailing  qualities,  she  would  have  escaped  as  it  was,  had  not 
an  unlucky  shot  carried  away  one  of  her  spars,  when  she  was  forced  to  surrender.  Had 
she  succeeded  in  getting  in  with  her  cargo,  the  fortunes  of  her  owners  would  have  been 
made. 
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engage  the  interest  of  the  ship  owners,  who  furnished  the  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  merchant,  who  handled  the  goods,  and  the  farmer  who  pro¬ 
duced  the  horses,  farm  products,  pipe  staves  and  lumber  for  export. 
With  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  War  of  1812,  foreign 
competitors  turned  to  their  long  neglected  shipping.  The  West  India 
trade  of  the  colony  was  diminished,  shipbuilding  and  shipping  de¬ 
clined.  New  York  became  the  center  of  commercial  activities.  New 
London  turned  to  whaling.  Other  towns  turned  to  manufacture.15 

Industries  as  such  have,  however,  never  played  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part  in  the  history  of  Lyme.  They  were  probably  at  their 
height  in  1819  when  two  woolen  factories,  one  paper  mill, 
two  hat  factories,  eight  grain  mills,  eleven  sawmills,  one  card¬ 
ing  machine  and  two  tanneries  were  listed.16 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town  at  that  same  time  are  also 
given:  “three  located  Congregational  Societies,  twenty-four 
school  districts,  two  Baptist  churches,  one  Methodist  church, 
one  Separatist  church,  twenty-four  primary  or  common  schools 
and  three  social  libraries,  twelve  mercantile  stores,  seven 
physicians,  two  attorneys  and  six  clergymen.” 

The  War  of  1812  was  considered  very  unnecessary  by  the 
people  of  Connecticut.  Their  industries  were  crippled  by  the 
embargo  and  they  opposed  the  national  order  for  troops  for 
the  war.  Governor  Griswold,  a  native  of  Lyme  and  a  staunch 
Federalist,  led  this  opposition  and  held  the  full  support  of 
his  assembly.  The  position  of  Lyme  in  this  regard  is  clearly 
presented  in  their  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  under  date  of  September  26,  1808. 17 

Lyme’s  most  intimate  contact  with  the  war,  however,  came 
on  April  7,  1814,  when  two  or  three  ships  of  the  blockading 
squadron  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
On  the  following  day,  finding  the  fort  ungarrisoned,  they 
sent  two  launches  and  four  barges  up  the  river  as  far  as  Essex 
where  they  landed  and  set  fire  to  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
shipping.  By  noon  they  started  for  Saybrook  where  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  militia  had  gathered  with  field  artillery  to 

15.  Harwood,  History  of  Eastern  Connecticut ,  p.  580. 

16.  Pease  and  Niles,  Gazetteer  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island ,  1819,  p.  160. 

17.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  September  26,  1808. 
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impede  their  progress.  It  is  also  believed  that  a  similar  group 
was  gathered  on  Chadwick’s  Hill  on  the  Lyme  shore  and 
that  ammunition  found  in  the  sub-basement  of  Hart’s  store  in 
1840  was  the  residue  of  their  supply.  Legend  has  it  that  the 
militia  found  the  English  so  well  armed  that  they  restrained 
their  ardor,  fearing  to  start  something  that  would  end  in¬ 
evitably  to  their  disadvantage. 

Peace  came,  but  brought  no  relief.  Only  the  coast  trader 
could  face  British  competition.  No  state  suffered  greater  in¬ 
jury  than  Connecticut.  The  state’s  commercial  importance 
went  into  a  speedy  decline.  Federalist  memorials  to  Congress 
were  unavailing.  A  new  era  was  ushering  in  manufacturing  as 
the  chief  pillar  of  the  state’s  wealth.  Available  capital,  cheap 
power  and  convenient  markets  favored  its  development. 

With  the  concerns  of  the  war  removed,  Connecticut  turned 
arduously  to  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  in  1818,  in  the  midst 
of  prayer,  oratory  and  caustic  debate,  set  up  for  itself  a  new 
constitution  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  new  common¬ 
wealth.  Written  on  more  democratic  lines,  it  provided  abso¬ 
lute  religious  freedom  to  all  sects,  with  complete  separation 
of  church,  school  and  state.  Lyme’s  delegates  to  this  conven¬ 
tion  were  Ebenezer  Brockway  and  Moses  Warren  Jr. 

The  ecclesiastical  affairs,  so  important  in  the  early  days  of 
the  town,  declined  rapidly  in  importance  after  the  turn  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  with  the  new  constitution  religion  be¬ 
came  largely  a  matter  of  individual  concern.  However,  since 
the  town  of  Old  Lyme  includes  approximately  the  same  ter¬ 
ritory  as  did  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  Lyme  after 
1 75 5,  and  also  since  the  Congregational  Church  of  Old  Lyme 
is  the  true  successor  of  the  parent  church  of  1 666,  it  seems  ap¬ 
propriate  that  its  vital  history  be  here  completed. 

The  third  meetinghouse,  built  on  Meeting  House  Hill  in 
1 738/39,  caught  fire  in  the  roof  in  1780  from  the  tow  wad  of 
the  old-fashioned  flintlock  musket  which  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  house  used  in  shooting  some  woodpeckers.  It  was  saved 
by  the  light-horsemen  stationed  in  the  village.18  Then  in 

18.  Wight,  Some  Old  Meeting  Houses  of  the  Connecticut  V alley ,  pp.  137— 
139. 
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1815,  after  standing  seventy-six  years,  it  was  finally  struck  by 
lightning  and  burned  to  the  ground. 

It  was  replaced  in  1 8 1 7  by  a  beautiful  building  designed 
after  the  churches  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  placed  on  the 
south  end  of  Main  Street  on  the  site  of  the  present  meeting¬ 
house.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  with  impressive  religious  ex¬ 
ercises  conducted  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Lathrop  Rockwell. 

This  meetinghouse  was  first  seated  with  old-fashioned 
square  pews  at  the  sides  and  slips  in  the  center.  The  original 
pulpit  was  a  high,  circular  one,  reached  on  either  side  by  a 
flight  of  steps.  In  1836  it  was  lowered  and  in  1850  it  was  re¬ 
moved  and  a  platform  built  with  a  pulpit  upon  it.  At  the 
same  time  modern  pews  were  substituted.19  In  one  corner  of 
the  churchyard  the  whipping  post  was  erected  and  across  the 
street  stocks  were  built.  The  fine  elms  which  surround  the 
church  were  planted  in  1828  when  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  procure  ornamental  trees  to  set  about  the  meetinghouse. 
This  beautiful  structure  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  of 
unknown  origin  on  July  3,  1907,  the  ninety-second  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  burning  of  its  predecessor. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  present  Congregational  Church  in 
Old  Lyme  was  laid  on  November  8,  1908.  The  new  building 
is  practically  a  replica  of  the  old  and  stands  on  the  same  foun¬ 
dation.  It  is  as  exact  a  replica  of  the  front,  sides,  spire  and  de¬ 
tail  of  design  as  could  be  produced  from  photographs.  The 
interior  is  a  reproduction  of  the  old  with  a  simplification  of 
certain  decorative  features.  It  is  as  fireproof  as  its  type  would 
permit  and  promises  to  withstand  the  violence  of  storms  and 
carry  forward  to  oncoming  generations  the  sacred  teachings 
of  the  past.  Rare  in  its  architectural  beauty,  it  stands  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  best  that  has  gone  before  and  an  inspiration  for 
years  yet  to  come.  Generations  have  been  fortified  by  its  pre¬ 
cepts  and  artists  have  made  it  a  classic. 

The  quiet  routine  of  country  life  in  Lyme  between  1818 
and  1 857  is  pictured  very  intimately  in  the  monumental  diary 
of  Josiah  Burnham,20  one  of  her  native  sons.  A  sea  captain  in 

19.  Hurd,  History  of  New  London  County ,  pp.  554—560. 

20.  Burnham,  The  Diary  of  Josiah  Burnham,  1818-1857. 
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charge  of  trans-Atlantic  vessels,  retiring  at  the  close  of  the 
war  and  habituated  to  the  daily  log  book  of  the  sea,  Mr. 
Burnham  kept,  during  these  forty  years  of  retirement,  his 
daily  log  book  of  the  land.  This  log  was  written  on  home¬ 
made  notebooks  of  uniform  size,  each  containing  the  record 
of  a  single  year.  It  is  nautical  in  its  atmosphere  and  brevity, 
but  contains  many  intimate  details  of  family  life,  of  church¬ 
going,  of  farm  practices  and  of  neighborliness. 

This  diary  was  written  in  the  new  house  which  Captain 
Burnham  built  on  the  Neck  Road  adjoining  the  present  Wig- 
gin’s  home,  across  from  Calves  Island  wharf.  Here  he  lived 
with  his  second  wife,  Hannah  Hall  Burnham,  and  the  later 
records,  dictated  during  his  approaching  blindness,  are  in  her 
handwriting.  Here  he  carried  on  sufficient  farming  to  meet 
his  household  needs  and  spent  his  leisure  on  or  near  the  sea. 
This  house,  twice  removed,  is  now  the  home  of  Nathaniel 
Conkling  Hall  and  the  diary,  bound  in  two  great  volumes, 
reposes  in  the  inner  vaults  of  the  state  library  at  Hartford. 

In  those  days  weather  was  the  great  determinant.  The  sea¬ 
sons  brought  their  regular  tasks  and  each  day  had  its  quota  of 
accomplishment,  “weather  permitting.”  The  day  started  early 
with  regular  chores  and  all  major  tasks  such  as  plowing,  plant¬ 
ing,  haying,  threshing,  butchering  and  logging  were  done 
cobperatively.  A  group  of  neighbors  with  their  oxen  and  plows 
would  gather  and  prepare  twenty  acres  of  land  for  corn.  With 
that  planted  they  would  move  on  to  “Neighbor  Peck’s”  and 
so  around  until  all  the  corn  was  planted.  From  that  first 
warm  day  in  March  when  the  spring  came  until  the  final  days 
in  early  November  when,  with  wood  piled  high,  cider  barrels 
filled  and  beef  and  pork  butchered,  the  snow  came,  it  was  one 
round  of  seasonal  occupation.  It  was  a  program  of  group  sur¬ 
vival  in  which  every  man  knew  his  part. 

The  food  for  the  family  was  provided,  in  large  measure, 
from  the  farm  and  river.  Staples  such  as  sugar,  molasses,  tea, 
coffee  and  spices  were  bought  with  oats  which  sold  at  about 
fifty  cents  a  bushel.  Occasionally  a  side  of  beef  or  pork  was 
sold  for  cash  and,  in  good  seasons,  some  potatoes  and  apples. 
In  the  main,  however,  it  was  a  self-sufficient  program  in  which 
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the  crops  were  scaled  to  meet  the  family  needs.  Similarly,  the 
program  of  the  household  shows  much  time  spent  in  making 
butter  and  soap,  in  preserving  fruits,  in  drying  corn  and  in 
curing  meat. 

Sunday  was  a  day  set  apart  for  churchgoing  and  family 
gatherings.  There  were  regularly  two  meetings  each  Sunday 
and  families  went  with  their  lunches  prepared  to  remain.  The 
amount  of  time  allowed  for  the  luncheon  period  was  then 
voted  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  ecclesiastical  society  and 
as  usual  varied  with  the  seasons.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnham  were 
regular  attendants  and  remained  “all  day.” 

The  practice  of  selling  pews  for  the  support  of  the  minister, 
which  started  in  1792,  was  repeated  annually.  On  December 
29,  1 8 19,  Mr.  Burnham  bought  his  slip  for  $10.50  and  on 
January  4,  1821,  he  “secured  pew  No.  4  at  $8.00.” 

On  June  15,  1819,  the  Association  of  Churches21  assembled 
at  the  new  Lyme  meetinghouse  for  a  three  days’  session.  Mrs. 
Burnham  kept  some  five  people  at  the  house  as  there  were 
“about  1000  souls  at  the  meeting  all  told.”  Camp  meetings 
also  attracted  large  numbers  and  one  finds  difficulty  in  visual¬ 
izing  the  scene  on  Ayers  Point  on  September  3  to  5,  1827, 
when  approximately  four  thousand  gathered  for  three  days 
of  singing  and  preaching.22 

The  river  seems  to  have  provided  by  far  the  larger  share  of 
transportation  and  recreation.  Stores  in  many  instances  were 
near  the  docks  where  sloops  stopped.  So  we  find  the  following 
entries: 


3/6/19 
3/29/19 
n/8/19 
!7/Sept/i82 1 


Went  to  Saybrook,  got  some  tea,  sugar  and 
spirits. 

Went  up  in  a  boat  to  Eight  Mile  River  after  a 
barrel  of  flour. 

Carried  down  26  bushels  of  oats  to  the  point. 
Got  50  cents  a  bushel.  Did  some  trading. 
Went  with  Mrs.  B.  in  a  sail  boat  to  Deacon 
Spencer’s.  Left  at  meridian  and  arrived  at  6 
P.  M.  Remained  all  night. 


21.  Burnham,  The  Diary  of  Josiah  Burnham,  June  15,  1819. 

22.  Ibid.,  September  3,  1827. 
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10/16/19  Took  a  sail  down  to  the  lighthouse  in  Capt. 

Smith’s  new  sloop. 

14/Oct/ 1827  Mrs.  B.  and  Miss  H.  Miner  went  on  board  the 

Sloop  Talma  bound  to  N.  Y. 

Bass  fishing  was  for  years  an  important  industry,  combin¬ 
ing  hard  work  and  real  pleasure.  Long  winter  evenings  were 
spent  in  repairing  old  nets  and  knitting  new  ones.  Captain 
Burnham’s  net,  made  during  the  winter  of  1826,  took  twenty- 
four  balls  of  twine  and  measured  121  yards  in  length.  That 
Lyme  waters  were  rich  in  bass  is  indicated  by  the  scattered 
entries  on  bass  fishing. 

March  28,  1820  caught  a  vast  amount  of  bass  3000# 

April  16,  1821  Capt.  Hughes  caught  1 100  bass  off  Proverty 

Island  this  morning. 

Feb.  21,  1828  Capt.  Hughes  nett  caught  1200#  bass 

March  9,  1828  Capt.  Hughes  nett  caught  joo#  bass 

March  10,  1828  Capt.  Hughes  nett  caught  1100#  bass 

Two  holidays,  Thanksgiving  and  Independence  Day,  re¬ 
ceive  regular  mention.  The  former  was  spent  usually  at  home 
or  at  “Sister  Peck’s.”  Turkey,  roast  duck,  chicken  pie,  pud¬ 
ding,  cider  and  pies  were  familiar  items  on  the  menu.  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day  was  a  public  day  with  a  drill  by  the  militia  and 
a  town  picnic  of  some  nature.  The  entry  for  July  4,  1822, 
seems  something  of  a  boyish  confession:  “Independence  Day, 
God  bless  it — there  was  a  great  party  of  gentlemen  at  Watch 
Rock.  Self  did  not  go — stay’d  at  home  and  drunk  sour  punch. 
Had  peas  for  dinner  for  the  first  time  this  season.”  No  refer¬ 
ence  is  ever  made  to  Christmas. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  scene  there  is  real  romance  in 
the  tales  of  ice  storms,  violent  winds,  high  tides  and  pro¬ 
longed  blizzards.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  Calves  Island  sub¬ 
merged  three  and  a  half  feet  under  water  or  to  appreciate  the 
series  of  cold  cloudless  days  in  January,  1821,  that  made  ice 
sufficiently  thick  to  provide  “good  crossing  at  the  Ferry  with 
horses  and  slay.”  It  is  somewhat  easier  to  bear  the  heat  of 
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July  24,  1825,  which  must  have  been  excessive  indeed. 
“Never,  never,  never  was  weather  ever  so  hot  in  any  part  of 
the  world  I  have  been.” 

The  remaining  hazards  of  the  sea  are  pictured  in  the  brief 
notes  about  local  men  absent  on  long  voyages.  On  December 
12,  1821,  word  was  received  by  Sister  Peck  that  “Capt.  Peck 
was  cast  away  and  all  hands  lost.”  In  the  afternoon  letters 
arrived  telling  of  their  safe  arrival  in  North  Carolina.  Then 
on  October  22,  1824,  Joseph  Conkling  arrived  home  unex¬ 
pectedly  after  being  gone  fourteen  months  round  Cape  Horn. 
“Captain  Nathaniel  Conkling  arrived  home  some  six  months 
later  after  being  cast  away  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  being  at  sea 
nine  days  at  latt.  36,  long.  71.”  No  doubt  numerous  other 
men  of  Lyme  had  similar  experiences  while  their  families 
were  at  home  carrying  on  the  household  tasks  and  hoping  for 
their  safe  return. 

Coastwise  trade,  on  a  commission  basis,  for  the  handling  of 
local  commodities  was  a  growing  occupation.  In  season  fast 
sloops  carried  fruit,  vegetables,  fish  and  meat  to  the  New 
York  markets.  The  building  of  the  “good  Sloop  Talma,” 
near  Higgin’s  wharf  (Hall’s  wharf)  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1826  was  a  part  of  this  program.  The  story  is 
briefly  told  in  Captain  Burnham’s  diary.23  The  interest  of  the 
neighbors  is  readily  appreciated.  One  can  see  them  gather 
daily  to  watch  the  craft  grow  and  to  offer  those  comments 
and  warnings  so  pertinent  to  rural  enterprise.  “On  January 
10,  1827,  the  Talma  was  launched  at  10  M  from  the  Navy 
Yard  on  the  Neck  with  Nathaniel  Conklin  as  Master.”  It  was 
equipped  soon  after  and  made  regular  trips  to  New  York  for 

23.  Burnham,  The  Diary  of  Josiah  Burnham,  July  3,  1826 — January  10, 
1827: 

3  July  1826  Sold  my  old  lot  and  a  small  piece  of  land  by  the  barn  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Lord 
for  $250.00.  He  paid  me  down  the  money  and  I  gave  him  a  deed. 

12  July  1826  Lord  and  Noyes  set  up  timber  on  the  old  house  lot  for  a  vessel  to  be 
built  soon. 

14  Aug.  1826  Raised  the  Keal,  stem  and  stern  part  of  the  new  sloop. 

7  Dec.  1826  Got  the  New  sloop’s  mast  and  riggin  over  head. 

10  Jan.  1827  The  Sloop  Talma  was  launched  at  10M  from  the  Navy  Yard  on  the 
Neck.  N.  Conklin  master. 
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a  considerable  period  of  years,  carrying  farm  products  from 
Lyme  shores. 

The  first  steamboat  mentioned  in  this  diary  was  the  Ex¬ 
periment  which  came  to  HalPs  wharf  on  August  30,  1824. 
It  was  the  first  steamboat  ever  seen  on  the  Connecticut  River 
and  first  appeared  in  1 8 14  as  the  Fulton.  It  is  described  in  the 
Courant  of  November  10,  1818.  Frequent  references  are 
made  thereafter  to  the  first  appearance  of  these  river  steamers, 
early  in  March,  as  the  river  ice  breaks  away.  That  there  were 
a  number  of  such  steamboats  on  the  river  seems  certain  from 
the  names  given:  Daphney ,  McDonough ,  Mercury ,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall ,  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  Waterwitch.  The 
connection  between  these  boats  and  the  stages  evidently  pro¬ 
vided  the  chief  link  between  New  York,  New  London,  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Boston  until  1850,  when  the  first  through  rail 
service  was  inaugurated.24 

So  the  years  moved  along  in  Lyme  with  a  great  similarity, 
varied  by  the  problems  of  changing  weather  and  changing 
seasons.  Old  neighbors  grew  ill  and  died.  Newspapers  arrived 
with  greater  frequency.  Railroads  progressed  and  stages  came 
less  frequently.  The  year  1850  found  the  local  sloop  trade 
rapidly  declining  and  old  captains  retiring  or  passing  away. 
Coal,  steam  trains  and  manufactures  were  building  new  cen¬ 
ters  of  population,  transforming  industry  and  creating  new 
fortunes  in  Connecticut  and  New  England.  Lyme,  however, 
was  gradually  settling  into  the  land  of  its  forefathers  and 
agriculture  again  became,  for  decades,  the  chief  interest  of  the 
people. 

This  is  clearly  seen  from  a  study  of  birth  records  given  for 
the  years  1847  to  ^56,  which  includes  the  occupations  of 

24.  “Last  week  was  launched  from  the  shipyard  in  this  city,  the  first  steam¬ 
boat  ever  built  on  the  Connecticut  River.  It  is  designed  for  a  tow  boat,  to  ply 
between  this  city  and  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

“This  boat  of  104  tons  did  not  meet  requirements  and  was  afterwards  re¬ 
named  the  ‘Experiment,’  running  to  Saybrook  in  1822  and  the  following  year 
to  New  London.”  Harwood,  History  of  Eastern  Connecticut ,  II,  392. 
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parents  in  the  first  school  society  in  Lyme.25  The  list  indicates 
both  the  interests  and  the  needs  of  the  place.  It  had  become 
very  definitely  a  farming  community.26 

With  the  generally  disturbed  condition  of  state  and  local 
affairs,  the  town  reports  for  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  rather  meager.  In  1817  these  town  records  in¬ 
cluded  only  the  list  of  elected  officers.  Then  in  1818  a  plan 
was  reintroduced  for  the  rotation  of  town  meetings  so  that 
they  might  be  held  in  different  sections  of  the  town.  This  plan 
met  with  such  favor  that  it  became  the  regular  practice  in 
Lyme  until  the  later  division  of  the  town.  “These  meetings 
were  held  in  the  meetinghouse  of  the  First  Society,  the  meet¬ 
inghouse  at  Pleasant  Valley,  the  Baptist  meetinghouse  of  the 
East  Society,  the  Congregational  meetinghouse  of  the  Third 
Society  and  the  meetinghouse  of  the  Second  Society.  Frequent 
meetings  were  also  held  in  the  meetinghouse  on  Grassy  Hill.” 
This  plan  catered  to  the  wishes  of  a  widely  distributed  agra¬ 
rian  population.  In  1820  the  records  of  the  board  of  relief 
appear  for  the  first  time. 

The  educational  affairs  of  the  half  century  between  1800 
and  1856  are  divided  very  naturally  into  two  periods:  1800— 
1838,  before  Henry  Barnard ;  and  1838-1856,  the  period  in 
which  Henry  Barnard  worked  through  the  legislature  to  re¬ 
gain  state  control  of  education.  These  periods  immediately 


25.  Lyme  Records,  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths,  1847—1856: 


Occupation 

Number 

Occupation 

Number 

Farmer 

1 18 

Sailor 

7 

Carpenter 

13 

Coaster 

1 

Merchant 

12 

Housekeeper 

1 

Shoemaker 

9 

Painter 

1 

Laborer 

23 

Minister 

3 

Physician 

3 

Druggist 

1 

Manufacturer 

8 

Book  publisher 

2 

Blacksmith 

5 

Attorney-at-law 

1 

Carriage  maker 

2 

Mechanic 

1 

Cooper 

2 

Boat  builder 

1 

Miller 

2 

Artist 

1 

Stone  cutter 

6 

Sea  Captain 

3 

Pedlar 

1 

Fisherman 

2 

26.  Pease  and  Niles, 

Gazetteer  c 

>/  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island , 

1 8 1 9,  p.  159- 
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followed  four  important  legislative  acts  passed  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  previous  century,  1795-1800:  the  sale  of 
the  Western  Reserve,  the  establishment  of  a  state  school 
fund,  the  creation  of  school  societies  for  the  administration  of 
schools  and  the  provision  of  a  state  tax  for  their  additional 
support.  Each  of  these  acts  was  the  result  of  bitter  political 
controversies,  highly  influenced  by  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
Federalists  were  largely  Congregationalists,  while  the  new 
Republican  party  included  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Dis¬ 
senters. 

Republicans  complained  of  the  Federalist  bias  given  to  all 
Connecticut  schooling.  “Schoolmasters,”  they  claimed,  “were 
as  orthodox  in  politics  as  in  religion.  Even  the  text-books  were 
Federalist  in  tone.  .  .  .  All  expressed  the  dangers  of  the  de¬ 
mocracy.”2'  “The  minister  with  two  or  three  principal  charac¬ 
ters  was  supreme  in  each  town.  Hence  the  body  of  the  clergy 
with  a  few  families  of  distinction,  among  whom  there  was  ever 
a  most  intimate  connection,  ruled  the  state. ”2S  Education  was 
completely  dominated  by  the  Congregational  order.  The  lower 
schools  were  essentially  Congregational  parochial  schools. 
Primary  schools  opened  with  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
scripture  and  Saturday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  teaching  the 
Congregational  catechism,  which  was  included  in  the  New 
England  Primer.  Not  until  1818  did  the  Congregationalists 
find  it  necessary  to  establish  Sunday  schools.29 

Antagonisms  were  also  increased  by  the  new  industrialism. 
Mechanics  and  artisans  were  considered  inferior  to  the  land- 
owners  and  agriculturalists,  who  were  Federalists  and  Con¬ 
gregationalists.  These  antagonisms  dominated  all  the  public 
thinking  of  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  com¬ 
pletely  submerged  the  major  concerns  of  education. 

Before  1 800,  as  has  been  indicated,  there  were  few  private 
schools  in  Connecticut.  People  were  of  a  common  mind  and 
common  purpose  and  the  public  schools  of  the  state  were 
organized  to  meet  their  major  requirements.  Yet  after  1800 
those  defeated  by  the  new  educational  program  withdrew 

27.  Purcell,  Connecticut  in  Transition ,  p.  202. 

28.  Ibid.,  p.  310.  29.  Ibid.,  p.  95. 
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their  interest,  their  funds  and  in  many  cases  their  children 
from  the  district  schools  which  they  themselves  had  created. 
Private  schools  developed  on  every  side  for  the  favored 
classes  and  public  schools  entered  a  period  of  marked  decline. 
In  Lyme  for  a  period  of  years  the  Rev.  Lathrop  Rockwell 
conducted  a  large  private  school  for  boys,  while  increasing 
numbers  of  academies  in  the  nearby  towns  offered  adequate 
secondary  education.  Secondary  education  for  girls  was  still 
very  limited,  although  academies  were  becoming  increasingly 
coeducational. 

The  secularizing  of  the  public  schools  conducted  by  the 
new  school  societies  was  entirely  devoid  of  either  civil  or  ec¬ 
clesiastical  affiliation. !U  The  schools  were  left  to  make  their 
way  without  the  patronage  of  town  or  church,  among  people 
whose  interest  in  public  education  was  inconsiderable.31 

Before  1805  the  teachers  in  these  schools  were  too  often 
hired  on  the  basis  of  kinship  or  discipline  and  the  salary  of 
one  dollar  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week  for  men  or  sixty- 
two  cents  to  one  dollar  a  week  for  women  did  not  attract 
people  of  too  great  promise.  After  1805,  as  a  suggestion  of 
standards,  district  certificates  were  required.  No  school  term 
was  mentioned  and  neither  reading  nor  writing  was  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  letters,  religion,  morals  and  manners.  By 
1823  the  district  committee  was  increased  to  three  or  five 
members  and  their  duties  were  fixed.  They  were  to  hire  in¬ 
structors,  call  meetings  for  tax  levies,  formulate  rules  for 
schools  and  enforce  requirements. 

The  school  societies  were  civil  units,  comprising  all  in¬ 
habitants  living  within  the  limits  of  the  located  (Congrega¬ 
tional)  societies,  who  had  a  right  to  vote  in  town  meeting.  To 
these  school  societies  the  state  transferred  all  the  former 
powers  and  duties  of  the  towns  and  ecclesiastical  societies  rela¬ 
tive  to  schools.  These  societies  might  also  divide  into  districts 
and  appoint  one  committeeman  from  each  school.  This  district 
committee  in  turn  selected  the  schoolmaster  with  the  approval 

30.  Steiner,  The  History  of  Education  in  Connecticut ,  p.  35. 

31.  Walker,  Development  of  State  Suffort  and  Control  of  Education  in 
Connecticut ,  p.  27. 


teacher’s  CERTIFICATE,  IN  LYME,  CONNECTICUT,  I  8  I  7. 
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of  the  district  visitor.  This  same  law  of  1798,  while  setting  up 
numerous  provisions  for  elementary  education,  omitted  the 
requirement  that  county  towns  establish  and  maintain  gram¬ 
mar  schools.  This  was  left  to  a  two-thirds  vote  of  any  school 
society.  Only  six  such  schools,  no  one  of  which  was  in  Lyme, 
were  established  between  1798  and  1838.  No  demand  for 
public  secondary  education,  and  a  limited  demand  for  public 
elementary  education,  characterizes  this  period. 

To  the  school  committees  of  the  school  societies  were  also 
sent  the  moneys  from  the  dividends  of  the  state  school  fund. 
In  turn  a  certificate  was  required  from  them  as  evidence  that 
the  school  had  been  kept  according  to  law  by  a  qualified  in¬ 
structor.  The  money  was  for  the  instructor’s  board  and  salary 
and  the  total  amount  was  sent  to  each  society  for  division 
even  though  some  of  the  district  units  failed  to  operate.  All 
money  not  supplied  by  the  state  fund  was  raised  in  some  form 
from  the  parents  of  the  children  who  attended  the  schools. 
Thus  the  rate  bill,  nurtured  by  isolation  and  segregation,  be¬ 
came  firmly  entrenched  and  remained  so  for  fifty  years. 

In  1821,  when  the  dividends  of  the  state  school  fund  sur¬ 
passed  $6 2,000,  the  school  tax  of  two  dollars  on  one  thousand 
dollars  of  ratable  property  was  abolished  and  the  school 
money  was  distributed  to  the  towns  according  to  the  number 
of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  By  1826 
the  amount  per  child  was  raised  to  eighty-five  cents  and  years 
later,  between  1849  and  1850,  the  amount  was  fixed  at  $1.50 
per  child.  It  then  diminished,  due  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
population.  From  1821  until  1854  all  money  for  schools  was 
derived  from  the  school  fund,  local  funds  and  voluntary  taxa¬ 
tion,  but  in  1854,  after  years  of  great  striving,  the  state  again 
required  a  tax  for  the  support  of  schools.32 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  “the  practice  of  the  early  settlers  con¬ 
tinued  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  (1650-1800).  All 
classes  received  their  education  together  and  the  teacher  of 
the  common  school  held  a  recognized  place  in  the  community. 
Then,  by  degrees,  the  supervision  of  the  common  school  was 
transferred  from  the  town,  where  the  public  interests  were 

32.  Ibid.,  p.  43. 
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looked  after,  to  an  independent  corporation  thinly  attended.” 
This  transferring  led  eventually  to  the  “desertion  of  the 
school  meeting.”  The  support  of  the  schools  was,  at  the  same 
time,  thrown  mainly  on  the  income  from  public  funds  and 
this  in  turn  was  followed  by  a  declining  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  several  school  districts  in  Lyme. 

By  1826  the  general  conditions  of  schools  in  the  state  had 
become  so  grave  that  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  “to  inquire  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  in 
the  laws  relating  to  common  schools  are  necessary  to  raise 
their  character  and  increase  their  influence.”  This  committee 
found  a  great  need  for  the  improvement  of  books  and  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  for  the  inspection  of  all  state 
schools.  They  believed  that  the  project  of  a  seminary  for  the 
training  of  teachers  was  still  impracticable  in  Connecticut  but 
advised  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  who 
would  prepare  a  report  for  the  legislature  compiled  from  the 
individual  reports  of  the  school  societies. 

What  effect  this  new  program  of  school  administration  had 
upon  the  schools  of  Lyme  is  unknown.  Some  fragmentary 
data  of  a  local  nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  early  state  re¬ 
ports  and  some  material  is  available  from  the  school  society  in 
the  third  society  but  absolutely  no  records  remain  of  the 
school  society  which  functioned  in  the  area  of  the  first  society 
of  Lyme  between  1798  and  1856.  No  single  reference  to 
schools  appears  in  the  ecclesiastical  records  for  this  period  and 
the  only  statement  in  the  town  meeting  records  of  1 801— 1 855 
is  the  report  of  a  special  meeting  held  on  January  16,  1837, 
at  Grassy  Hill  to  consider  the  acceptance  of  the  town  deposit 
fund.  At  that  meeting  Henry  M.  Waite  was  appointed  mod¬ 
erator  and  Lodowick  Bill  was  chosen  clerk  pro  tern. 

This  town  deposit  fund  was  a  portion  of  the  $764,670.60 
paid  to  Connecticut  by  the  Federal  Government  in  1 836  as  her 
share  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  Grant.  This  amount  was  in  turn 
divided  among  the  several  towns  of  the  state  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  populations.  By  a  vote  at  a  special  session  in 
December  of  that  year,  the  legislature  ordered  that  this  money 
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be  deposited  with  the  towns. 3:1  The  meeting  at  Grassy  Hill, 
on  January  1 6  following,  was  therefore  the  town’s  reply  to 
this  order. 

Since  that  time  much  of  the  money  so  deposited  through¬ 
out  the  state  has  been  lost  to  school  purposes  and  the  town 
deposit  fund  has  been  the  occasion  of  numerous  state  inquiries. 
For  that  reason  this  original  report  on  the  town  deposit  fund 
of  Lyme  is  presented  here  in  full.  This  report  includes  the 
amounts  of  money  received  and  the  regulations  adopted  for 
its  care  and  use. 

Resolved  that  this  Town  will  receive  its  proportion  of  the  money 
which  is  or  may  be  deposited  with  this  State  by  the  United  States  in 
pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  an  act  to  regulate  the  de¬ 
posits  of  the  public  money  .  .  .  and  that  the  Town  will  in  all  re¬ 
spects  comply  with  the  stipulation  contained  in  said  act. 

Resolved  that  John  L.  Smith  be  and  he  is  hereby  appointed  the 
agent  of  this  town  to  receive  from  the  Treasurer  of  this  State  the 
proportion  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  town. 

Resolved  that  the  Town  Deposite  fund  belonging  to  this  town 
shall  be  managed  by  three  agents  who  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  services. 

Resolved  that  the  Treasurer  of  said  fund  shall  give  a  bond  to  the 
Town  with  one  or  more  sureties  .  .  .  and  shall  receive  seventy 
dollars  as  a  compensation  for  his  services. 

Resolved  that  no  loan  shall  be  made  to  any  one  individual  of  any 
sum  or  sums  greater  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  .  .  .  nor  upon  any  real  estate  previously  encumbered. 

Resolved  that  when  the  Real  Estate  mortgaged  by  any  debtor  to 
said  fund  shall  not  exclusive  of  the  buildings  thereon  be  equal  in  value 
to  twice  the  amount  of  his  debt  he  shall  cause  the  buildings  or  so  much 
of  them  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  kept  insured  at  his  expense  and  the 
policy  of  insurance  to  be  executed  or  assigned  to  the  Town  as  col¬ 
lateral  security  for  his  debt. 

Resolved  that  every  debtor  to  said  fund  shall  pay  annually  not  less 
than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  principal  sum  loaned  to  him  .  .  .  or  in 
case  he  shall  neglect  to  pay  the  interest  whenever  the  same  shall  be¬ 
come  due  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  cause  the  whole 
debt  due  from  such  debtor  to  be  forthwith  collected. 

33.  Bourne,  The  History  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  of  1837,  pp.  50—52. 
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Resolved  that  the  agents  and  Treasurer  appointed  at  this  meeting 
shall  continue  in  office  until  the  Annual  Town  Meeting  for  the  choice 
of  officers  A.  D.  1838. 

Resolved  that  Henry  M.  Waite,  Peter  Comstock  and  Reuben 
Lord  Esquires  be  the  agents  and  John  L.  Smith  Esq.  the  Treasurer 
of  said  fund. 

Lodowick  Bill,  Clerk  Protem 
Joshua  R.  Warren,  Town  Clerk.34 

Of  the  $764,670.60  received  by  Connecticut,  the  following 
amounts  were  assigned  to  the  town  of  Lyme  according  to  the 
census  of  1 830: 


By  first  installment,  February  15,  A.  D.  1837 
By  second  “  April  17,  A.  D.  1837 
By  third  “  July  12,  A.  D.  1837 


$3,502.76 

3,504.12 

3,502.76 


Total  $10,509.64 

In  the  years  immediately  following,  the  town  voted  on 
several  occasions  “to  appropriate  one  half  of  the  interest  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  Town  Deposite  Fund  for  the  support  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  common  schools  in  said  Town  of  Lyme.”  What 
disposition  was  made  of  the  remaining  half  is  not  recorded. 
After  1855  the  entire  income  went  to  education. 

When  East  Lyme  withdrew  in  1839  and  Old  Lyme  with¬ 
drew  in  1855  they  were  assigned  their  portions  of  the  fund 
on  the  same  basis  as  that  determined  by  the  original  assign¬ 
ment  to  Lyme.  Annual  reports  of  the  deposit  fund  continued 
for  a  long  period  of  years  but  finally,  in  the  town  of  Old 
Lyme,  following  the  Civil  War,  the  principal  was  borrowed 
by  the  town  and  soon  lost  its  identity  in  the  annual  financial 
reports. 

The  only  other  record  for  this  period  was  a  deed  found  in 
Volume  24  of  the  Lyme  Records,  1808-1811.  This  deed  is 
believed  to  have  covered  the  transfer  of  land  purchased  on 
Lyme  Street  for  the  building  of  a  schoolhouse  at  the  corner 


34.  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  1801-1855,  January  16,  1837. 
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of  Library  Lane,  probably  the  schoolhouse  bought  later  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Ball  and  remodelled  as  a  dwelling.35 

The  number  of  school  buildings  in  the  first  society  for  this 
period  is  indicated  in  the  list  of  exemptions  in  the  tax  asses¬ 
sor’s  books.  In  1825  there  were  six  schoolhouses  valued  at 
$1,000  and  in  1835  eight  schoolhouses  valued  at  $1,100.  The 
total  tax  exemption  in  each  case  was  $30.  These  same  eight 
schoolhouses  were  maintained  in  the  eight  districts  of  the  first 
society  until  1894  when  the  first  local  school  consolidation 
was  instituted.  The  tax  list  of  the  first  society  for  1840  also 
included  in  its  summaries  182  dwellings,  837  cattle,  111 
horses,  1,395  sheep  and  a  grand  list  of  $13,257.08,  while  that 
of  1850,  somewhat  more  elaborate  in  detail,  gave  summaries 
showing  1 71  dwelling  houses,  10,220  acres  of  land,  9  stores 
and  wharves,  2  shops,  2  factories,  2  corn  mills,  1  sawmill, 
1,019  cattle,  1,428  sheep,  304  swine,  92  wagons  and  carriages 
and  a  grand  list  of  $  1 5,3 7 1 .97.30  The  nature  of  the  com¬ 
munity  life  is  thus  indicated. 

The  latter  part  of  this  transition  era,  from  1838  to  1856, 
was  marked  by  phenomenal  changes  in  the  public-school 
system  of  the  state.  These  changes  led  to  drastic  reforms  com¬ 
prising  every  unit  of  the  educational  structure.  They  were 
determined  by  a  combination  of  vital  and  far-reaching  influ¬ 
ences.  The  rapid  growth  of  industrialism  reduced  provincial¬ 
ism,  increased  wealth,  concentrated  the  people  and  tended  to 
identify  Connecticut  with  national  movements.  One  of  these 
movements  was  the  international  educational  awakening  which 
resulted  from  the  teachings  and  experiments  of  Rousseau, 

35.  Ibid.,  March  27,  1810: 

First  School  District  deed  jrom  Joseph  Noyes 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  Joseph  Noyes,  of  Lyme  in  the  County  of 
New  London  for  the  consideration  of  thirty  dollars  rec’d  to  my  full  satisfaction  of  Syl¬ 
vester  Mather  and  Richard  McCurdy  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  School 
Society  in  said  Lyme  have  and  do  by  these  presents  lease  and  let  the  sd  Mather  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  sd  district  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  repairing  a  school 
house  thereon. 

March  27,  1810.  Joseph  Noyes. 

36.  Lyme  Records,  Assessment  of  the  Property  of  the  First  Society  Lists, 
1840.  Ibid.,  1850. 
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Pestalozzi  and  Lancaster.  A  third  influence  of  immeasurable 
significance  was  the  timely  presence  of  a  great  educational 
leader  who  could  use  these  circumstances  to  fire  the  public 
mind. 

It  was  during  the  year  1837,  slightly  more  than  a  century 
ago,  that  Henry  Barnard  took  his  seat  in  the  state  legislature 
of  Connecticut  and  started  his  great  drive  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  public  education.  He  first  revealed  the  needs  and 
then  projected  his  program.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he 
brought  to  the  legislature  the  combined  advantages  of  youth, 
education,  travel  and  private  wealth.  He  had  lived  through 
an  era  of  educational  depression  and  then  and  there  dedicated 
his  life  and  fortune  to  its  elimination. 

Through  his  efforts,  a  law  was  passed  creating  a  board  of 
commissioners  of  common  schools  consisting  of  the  governor, 
the  commissioner  of  the  school  fund  and  eight  members,  one 
from  each  county  in  the  state.  The  chairman  of  this  board  was 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  schools  and  Henry  Barnard 
was  elected  to  fill  the  position  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  three 
dollars  per  day.  His  survey  of  schools  in  the  state  followed 
immediately  and  the  report  published  in  the  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal  had  far-reaching  effects.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  he  used  as  the  basis  of  his  study  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  circular  letter  and  was  followed  by  visits,  conven¬ 
tions  and  associations  throughout  the  state. 

Some  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  are  here  briefly  sum¬ 
marized: 

1.  Great  variety  of  text-books 

2.  Parents  exhibit  generally  no  interest 

3.  School  committees  in  no  instance  paid 

4.  School  visitors  paid  in  but  twelve  towns 

5.  Average  wages  exclusive  of  board  in  public  school  per  month 
male  $14.50.  In  public  school  per  month  female  $5.75 

In  private  schools  per  month  male  $30.00 
In  private  schools  per  month  female  $10.00 

6.  Average  tuition  in  public  schools  per  year  $11.00 

7.  6000  between  4—16  years  of  age  in  no  school. 
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He  also  stressed  the  great  need  of  more  competent  teachers 
provided  through  a  teacher-training  school;  higher  wages; 
some  classification  of  students ;  a  longer  school  term;  more 
standard  texts;  and  a  revision  of  the  school  law. 

In  discussing  the  details  of  public  education  he  considered 
fifteen  items  and  these  fifteen  items  became  in  turn  the  major 
objectives  of  his  administrative  plan.  Each  at  some  time  has 
held  the  front  stage  in  the  state’s  program  of  educational  re¬ 
form. 

1.  School  societies  he  considered  a  manifest  disadvantage. 

Town  and  schools  were  artificially  separated. 

2.  School  districts  were  too  small  to  maintain  a  good  school. 
Generally  insignificant. 

3.  Enumeration. 

4.  Attendance. 

5.  Non-attendance.  Very  high  rate  of  illiteracy. 

6.  Length  of  winter  schools.  Average  in  1838  was  seventeen 
weeks.  Summer  school  brought  total  to  eight  months. 

7.  Teachers  in  1292  districts  were  male  996,  female  296. 

Few  teachers  served  two  years  in  same  position. 

8.  Branches  taught:  winter  schools — all  had  spelling,  arithmetic, 
reading  and  writing.  Some  schools  had  geography,  history  and 
grammar.  A  few  larger  districts  taught  philosophy,  science, 
mathematics  and  Latin. 

9.  School  books  presented  nine  serious  evils. 

10.  School  registers  were  in  very  general  use  and  were  indispensa¬ 
ble  in  distributing  the  school  fund  according  to  attendance. 

11.  Rules  and  regulations  for  school  societies. 

12.  School  houses. 

13.  School  libraries. 

14.  Common  schools  of  higher  order. 

15.  Private  schools  registered  10,000  children  from  the  richer 
class.37 

The  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal ,  published  first 
in  1841,  became  the  organ  of  the  commissioners  of  common 
schools  and  presented  both  local  and  foreign  educational  in¬ 
formation.  Barnard’s  revised  school  law  was  also  accepted  that 
year  but  was  abolished  with  the  board,  in  1842,  as  a  result  of 

37.  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal ,  May  7,  1839. 
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political  change.  A  new  superintendent  was  appointed  in  1 844 
and  made  his  first  report  in  1846. 

Between  the  years  1842  and  1849  Henry  Barnard  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  organizing  the  educational  affairs  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
was  recalled  in  1849  t0  direct  the  newly  established  normal 
school  at  New  Britain.  He  was  also  ex  officio  state  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  Through  these  two  offices  he  again  led  a 
concentrated  drive  in  the  interest  of  improved  educational 
facilities  in  Connecticut.  Few  changes  had  been  made  thus  far 
in  the  conditions  as  he  had  found  them  in  1839.  The  school 
societies,  through  the  school  committees,  school  visitors  and 
district  committeemen,  still  had  full  control  of  schools.  There 
was  no  law  specifying  the  character  of  education  and  none  to 
enforce  the  keeping  of  the  schools  for  any  prescribed  period. 
The  average  length  of  the  winter  term  was  eighteen  weeks. 
Of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  employed  in  winter  schools 
approximately  three-fourths  were  men.  In  the  summer  schools 
approximately  the  reverse  was  true.  There  was  no  prescribed 
course  of  study  but  reports  to  the  questionnaire  showed  spell¬ 
ing,  reading,  arithmetic  and  writing  to  have  been  generally 
taught,  with  geography,  history  and  grammar  included  in 
scattered  situations.  In  teaching  these  subjects,  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  different  textbooks  were  found  to  be  in  use.  Only  six 
schools  in  the  state  had  school  libraries. 

The  figures  compiled  in  1840  on  districts  and  numbers  of 
children  were  still  approximately  unchanged.  These  showed 
the  following  rather  startling  circumstances: 

Districts  and  Number  of  Children  in  1840 
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These  facts  were  further  supported  by  the  summaries  of 
replies  received  from  a  circular  letter  sent  in  1846  to  the 
school  visitors  of  each  of  the  215  school  societies  in  the  state. 
There  were  175  replies  to  use  in  compiling  these  summaries. 
Through  them  it  was  found  that: 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  total  children  from  4—16  years  of  age  were 
in  school  winter  or  spring. 

The  average  school  term  was  four  and  one-half  months  in  winter  and 
four  and  two-thirds  months  in  summer. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  in  1351  districts  in  winter  was  1413. 
Male  1075,  female  338. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  in  1351  districts  in  summer  was  1300. 
Male  123,  female  1177. 

The  average  monthly  wage  in  winter  exclusive  of  board  was,  male 
$15.42;  female  $6.86. 

Of  the  1085  teachers,  91 1  “boarded  round”  and  174  boarded  them¬ 
selves.38 


In  1 51  school  societies  215  different  texts  were  used.  These 
conditions  were  evidently  very  typical  of  conditions  in  the 
town  of  Lyme  at  that  time. 

Interesting  also  is  a  model  daily  schedule  for  an  ungraded 
school  lifted  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com¬ 
mon  Schools  in  Connecticut  in  18 48.  It  indicates  the  objectives 
set  up  for  the  curriculum  and  time  schedule  in  an  approved 
ungraded  school  at  that  time. 


9-9:20 

9:20-9:50 

9:50-10:30 

10:30-10:40 

10:40-1 1 :oo 

1 1 :oo-i 1 :30 

Noon 

1:00-1 :30 
1 : 30-2: 00 
2:00-2:30 
2:30-2:40 
2:40-3:00 


Whole  school  reading  Testament  and  singing  prayer. 
Reading  for  first  class — every  day. 

Reading  for  other  classes. 

Recess. 

Lessons  or  exercises  for  smaller  scholars. 

Outline  maps  and  geography. 

Reading  and  spelling  of  small  classes. 

Mental  arithmetic. 

Second  class  in  written  arithmetic. 

Recess. 

First  class  in  arithmetic. 


38.  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Connecticut ,  1846. 
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3:00-3:20  History. 

3:20-3:40  Philosophy. 

3:40—4:00  General  spelling  exercise. 

Singing. 

Dr.  Barnard’s  report  of  1851  was  written  in  support  of 
another  of  his  major  objectives.  It  was  devoted  to  a  study  of 
normal  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  report 
of  1852  then  followed  with  a  discussion  of  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes,  educational  lectures,  teachers’  meetings,  parents’  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  need  of  some  classification  of  pupils.  In  1851, 
twelve  thousand  children  in  the  state  were  shown  to  be  at¬ 
tending  no  school.  The  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal , 
which  had  been  discontinued  in  1842,  was  resumed  and  was 
used  as  a  means  of  converting  the  public  mind  to  a  new  edu¬ 
cational  responsibility.  Violent  attacks  were  projected  against 
nonattendance,  the  district  system  and  school  support  through 

39 

a  tax  on  parents. 

Following  this  Dr.  Barnard  took  the  opportunity  in  1853, 
when  giving  his  annual  report  to  the  general  assembly,  to 
restate  the  educational  standards  of  the  founders  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  He  said  in  part: 

The  outline  and  most  of  the  features  of  our  present  system  of  com¬ 
mon  or  public  schools  will  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the  first  settlers 
of  the  several  towns  which  composed  the  original  colonies  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  Haven  before  any  express  provision  was  made  by 
general  law  for  the  regulation  and  support  of  schools,  or  for  the 
bringing  up  of  children.  .  .  .  They  (the  founders)  did  not  come  as 
isolated  individuals  drawn  together  from  widely  separated  homes,  en¬ 
tertaining  broad  differences  of  opinion  on  all  matters  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  concernment  and  kept  together  by  the  necessity  of  self-defense 
in  the  eager  prosecution  of  some  temporary  but  profitable  adventure. 
They  came  after  God  had  set  them  up  in  families  and  they  brought 
with  them  the  best  pledges  of  good  behavior.  .  .  .  They  came  with 
the  foregone  conclusion  of  permanence  and  with  all  the  elements  of 
the  social  state,  combined  in  vigorous  activity  every  man  expecting  to 
find  or  make  occupation  in  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  trained. 
They  came  with  earnest  religious  convictions.  The  fundamental 

39.  Refort  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Connecticut ,  1851  and  1852. 
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articles  of  their  religious  creed  .  .  .  made  schools  necessary  to  bring 
all  persons  to  a  knowledge  of  the  scriptures.  .  .  .  The  constitution  of 
civil  government  .  .  .  made  universal  education  identical  with  self 
preservation.  But  aside  from  these  considerations  the  natural  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  leaders  in  this  enterprise  .  .  .  were  educated  men — as 
highly  and  thoroughly  educated  as  the  best  endowed  grammar  schools 
in  England  could  educate  them  at  that  period  and  not  a  few  had  been 
to  the  great  universities. 

This  address,  eulogizing  the  higher  educational  standards 
of  the  past,  no  doubt  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  con¬ 
ditions  with  which  these  legislators  were  forced  to  deal.  It 
was  probably  cold  comfort  for  their  pride.  The  results  were 
phenomenal. 

The  following  year,  1854,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
aimed  to  spread  the  burden  of  education  more  generally  over 
the  population.  It  imposed  upon  each  town  a  tax  of  one  cent 
on  every  dollar  of  the  grand  list  for  the  support  of  schools. 
This  was  a  part  of  a  general  budget  for  education  in  which 
every  child  was  to  be  allowed  fifty  cents  from  the  town,  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  from  the  school  fund  and  twenty- 
five  cents  from  the  deposit  fund. 

In  1856  the  greatest  achievement  was  realized  when  the 
school  societies,  so  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  during  the  long 
period  since  1795,  were  abolished  by  legislative  act.  The 
schools  were  returned  to  the  towns  under  the  supervision  of  a 
paid  board  of  school  visitors,  which  had  all  the  functions  of 
both  the  visitors  and  the  committees  of  the  former  school 
societies.  Their  chief  authority  was  the  distribution  of  the 
state  appropriation.  Unfortunately  the  school  districts  were 
retained  and  the  district  committees  still  exercised  direct  con¬ 
trol  over  their  respective  schools.  The  school  term  was  fixed 
at  a  minimum  of  six  months. 

So  it  happened  that  in  seven  years  of  concentrated  work 
Henry  Barnard  achieved  a  number  of  the  major  objectives  in 
his  drive  toward  a  free  public-school  system  with  adequately 
trained  teachers.  A  dark  period  in  the  development  of  public 
education  in  Connecticut  was  ended  and  the  groundwork  was 
firmly  laid  for  future  building. 
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The  part  which  Lyme  played  in  this  drama  is  all  but  hid¬ 
den  from  us.  We  are  forced  to  rest  content  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  general  conditions  within  the  state  and  the 
few  casual  reports  of  the  school  visitors  of  Lyme  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  reports  of  the  state  superintendent  of  schools,  to¬ 
gether  with  data  taken  from  early  school  registers,  privately 
collected. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common 
Schools  of  1846  includes  the  only  statistical  summary  which 
is  available  for  the  schools  in  the  first  society  of  Lyme  be¬ 
tween  1839  and  1855.  These  facts  are  pertinent. 


Number  of  school  districts  8 

Division  from  School  Fund  $534.80 

Children  4—16  years  in  winter  273 

Children  4—16  years  in  summer  204 

Children  4—16  years  in  private  school  60 

Average  length  of  school,  winter  4^/2  months 

Average  length  of  school,  summer  4^2  months 

Number  of  teachers  employed  8 


Number  employed,  male  in  winter  - 

Number  employed,  female  in  winter  - 

Number  employed,  male  in  summer  - 

Number  employed,  female  in  summer  7 

Average  wages  per  month,  male  $15.50 

Average  wages  per  month,  female  $  5.00 

They  indicate  that  the  eight  schools  which  were  established  in 
1766  were  in  operation,  with  one  exception,  for  nine  months 
during  1846  and  that  each  school  had  its  own  full-time 
teacher.  All  the  summer  teachers  were  women  and  probably 
all  the  winter  teachers  were  men,  but  this  item  is  not  recorded. 
The  difference  in  the  salary  rates  for  men  and  women  teachers 
is  quite  startling,  but  this  difference  tended  to  disappear  as  a 
training  course  for  teachers  was  established.  The  number  of 
children  in  private  schools  is  also  considerable. 

The  report  of  the  school  visitor  of  Lyme  further  states  that 
the  visitor  prescribed  the  books  that  were  to  be  used  in  the 
schools.  This  he  did  quite  evidently  in  response  to  one  of  the 
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requests  of  Dr.  Barnard.  He  reported  the  presence  in  the 
schools  of  convenient  blackboards  but  no  globes.  The  school 
society  had  appointed  a  single  individual  as  examiner  of  the 
teachers  and  visitors  of  schools,  but  parents  were  reported  as 
never  visiting  schools  and  district  committees  seldom.40  The 
books  used  were  “Webster’s  Speller,  Smith’s  Grammar, 
Smith’s  Geography,  Daboll’s  Arithmetic,  Parley’s  History, 
and  for  reading,  the  Village  Reader,  Hall’s  Primary  Reader 
and  the  Testament.” 

The  districts  in  Lyme  during  this  period  held  their  meet¬ 
ings  once  each  year  between  late  October  and  early  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  early  part  of  November  was  most  common.  At  this 
meeting  they  elected  a  moderator,  a  school  committeeman 
and  a  secretary-treasurer  to  serve  for  one  year.  In  1830  they 
voted  a  school  session  of  three  months.  Similarly  on  May  2, 
1845,  at  a  meeting  of  the  second  district  of  the  first  society  in 
Lyme,  N.  E.  Conkling  was  elected  moderator  and  I.  Pilgrim 
clerk  pro  tempore.  The  committee  was  instructed  to  hire  a 
teacher  for  four  months  and  pay  her  out  of  the  public  money, 
as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  then  to  collect  the  rest  on  the  head 
of  each  child  that  attended  the  school.41 

The  only  other  available  data  on  the  first  society  of  Lyme 
for  this  period  are  brief  items  from  school  registers  of  the 
second  district  for  the  years  1854  and  1856.  In  1854  Annie 
M.  Beckwith  was  the  teacher  and  twenty-five  children  were 
registered  as  being  in  attendance,  while  in  1856  the  school 
term  ran  from  November  1,  1856,  to  February  27,  1857,  and 
of  the  thirty-one  children  enrolled  only  twenty  were  in  gen¬ 
eral  attendance.  The  summer  school,  which  was  really  a  tui¬ 
tion  school  for  sixteen  “scholars,”  was  kept  for  two  months 
between  May  12  and  July  12. 

The  only  other  available  pertinent  material  on  schools  in 
Lyme  is  to  be  found  in  the  registers  of  the  second  school 
society.  There,  in  the  first  district  during  1851  and  1852, 
a  four  months’  school  was  conducted.  Thirty-six  boys  and 
twenty-eight  girls  were  enrolled  and  the  average  daily  at- 

40.  Refort  of  the  Suferintendent  of  Schools  of  Connecticut ,  1846. 

41.  Private  Records,  Mrs.  William  Coult,  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut. 
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tendance  was  twenty-seven.  N.  S.  Parker  was  the  visitor  for 
the  society  committee,  while  E.  E.  Brockway  and  J.  W.  Bill 
were  the  district  committee.  Both  committees  visited  the  school 
jointly  twice  during  the  year.  The  abstract  of  that  school 
register  also  showed  that  the  average  number  of  days  attended 
by  each  pupil  was  fifty-nine.  There  were  two  pupils  under  four 
years  of  age  and  two  over  sixteen.  The  summer  term  in  the 
same  district  for  1852  began  on  May  3  and  ended  on  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  with  an  enrollment  of  twenty  boys  and  twenty- 
eight  girls. 

In  1859  ^e  curriculum  of  the  winter  school  is  given  with  a 
memorandum  of  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  sub¬ 
ject  j  reading  60,  grammar  10,  geography  20,  writing  27, 
arithmetic  36,  history  4,  and  spelling  50.42 

Very  interesting  statistics  are  also  available  concerning  the 
population  of  New  London  county  in  1854.  These  show  a 
population  increase  from  32,300  in  1790  to  51,821  in  1850. 
Religious  changes  are  also  clearly  indicated,  in  the  listing  of 
some  twelve  denominations,  housed  in  102  churches.  Among 
them  were  12,176  Baptists,  13,825  Congregationalists  and 
7,100  Methodists.43 

Agricultural  statistics  show  the  wide  variety  of  domestic 
animals  raised — horses  and  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 
Grains,  potatoes  and  hay  were  also  raised  in  abundance  over  a 
period  of  years.  Nevertheless,  between  the  years  1840  and 
1850  great  decreases  were  noted  in  every  item  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  statistics. 

In  Lyme  there  was  a  population  in  1854  of  2,598.  Of 
these,  1,290  were  male  and  1,308  female.  The  free  colored 
population  included  29  men  and  41  women. 

The  map  of  that  year  gives  the  exact  location  of  roads,  and 
homes  are  also  clearly  marked.44  Of  the  343  children  over 
four  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  first  society  of 
Lyme  at  this  time,  200  were  in  average  attendance  at  school. 
There  were  seven  male  teachers  and  one  female  teacher  in 

42.  Register  of  the  First  District,  Second  Society,  Lyme,  Connecticut. 

43.  Statistical  Chart  of  New  London  County,  1854. 

44.  Map  of  Lyme,  1854. 
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the  winter  schools  and  one  male  teacher  and  seven  females  in 
the  summer  school.  The  average  wage  of  the  male  teacher  in¬ 
clusive  of  board  was  $19.00  a  month,  while  that  of  the  female 
teachers  was  $12.00  a  month. 

Such  were  some  of  the  conditions  in  Lyme  on  April  30, 
18  55,  when  “a  motion  was  made  that  the  town  appoint  an 
agent  to  oppose  the  petition  of  C.  C.  Griswold  and  others  [for 
the  division  of  the  town],  whereupon  the  town  voted  not  to 
appoint  an  agent  for  said  purpose.”  A  motion  was  made  “that 
a  committee  of  one  from  the  old  society  and  one  from  the 
North  be  appointed  to  arrange  the  bill  in  form  for  this  divi¬ 
sion.  Also  to  arrange  about  the  change  of  name  if  a  division 
should  be  effected.”  The  committee  appointed  included 
Charles  I.  McCurdy  and  Lodowick  Bill.  Then  followed  a 
second  petition  proposed  by  William  E.  Hungerford  of  East 
Haddam,  Z.  Brockway  and  others  of  Lyme,  who  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  division  of  the  town  of  Lyme. 

The  division,  however,  was  effected  by  act  of  legislature 
in  that  same  year,  and  that  part  of  the  original  town  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  society  was  set  off 
as  a  new  town.  It  was  first  called  South  Lyme,  but  after  ap¬ 
proximately  two  years  was  given  its  present  name  of  Old 
Lyme.  It  included  nearly  all  the  land  used  by  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  and  embraced  many  of  the  cultural  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Lyme.  The  incorporation  of  this  new  town 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new  era  of  public  education  under 
town  control  were  simultaneous  events,  falling  in  the  years 
1855  and  1856.  The  history  of  the  former  includes  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  latter  and  our  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  their 
contemporaneous  development. 

Before  leaving  the  period  of  transition,  1 795 — 1 856,  it  seems 
important  that  its  significant  conditions  and  accomplishments 
be  summarized.  The  century  started  in  the  flood  tide  of  post¬ 
war  trade.  It  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  abandon  of  newly 
won  independence.  With  this  came  also  a  growing  friction  be¬ 
tween  social  groups.  No  longer  was  it  a  union  against  the 
mother  country,  but  rather  a  local  competition  between  reli¬ 
gious  and  economic  groups.  Immigration  as  a  new  factor  in 
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national  expansion  was  also  beginning  to  color  and  to  compli¬ 
cate  further  the  character  of  the  social  fabric. 

Conditions  in  Lyme  were  typical  of  these  general  circum¬ 
stances.  Lyme  had  a  period  of  prosperity  and  enthusiastic 
participation  during  the  years  before  the  War  of  1812.  Lyme 
farmers  prospered  as  her  traders  prospered,  but  with  the 
growing  depression  which  accompanied  the  embargo  of  1807 
her  sea  traders  and  farmers  were  greatly  affected.  So  also 
did  these  changes  affect  the  retired  sea  captains  of  Lyme 
whose  investments  were  still  on  the  sea.  Lyme  Federalists 
joined  those  of  other  towns  in  the  state  in  sending  memorials 
to  the  President,  and,  in  church  and  out,  Lyme  Congrega- 
tionalists  expressed  the  conviction  of  the  orthodox  group  in 
opposing  the  growing  Republican  and  Dissenter  class.  In  the 
face  of  these  problems  one  can  feel  the  people  returning  again 
to  their  hillsides  for  the  simple  necessities  of  life.  As  the 
commercial  trade  became  more  and  more  centralized  in  larger 
boats  and  in  larger  cities,  Lyme  became  less  maritime,  more 
agricultural  and  more  rural.  Her  landed  aristocracy  turned 
to  banking,  to  law  and  to  general  financial  enterprise,  with 
offices  in  adjacent  cities.  For  them  Lyme  gradually  became 
“the  country  estate  of  the  English  gentry.”  Her  farmers, 
meanwhile,  profiting  by  the  improved  transportation  facilities 
and  the  natural  advantages  of  their  situation,  sent  fish,  cattle, 
vegetables  and  fruit  to  New  York  and  other  nearby  cities. 
Furthermore,  to  meet  the  growing  demand  of  the  woolen 
mills  in  eastern  Connecticut,  they  covered  their  hillsides  with 
sheep. 

The  program  of  life  seems  to  have  grown  definitely  more 
immediate,  more  tangible  and  realistic,  less  romantic  and  in 
many  ways  less  hopeful.  With  the  exception  of  the  families 
of  the  sea  traders,  who  now  formed  the  local  aristocracy,  the 
people  seem  to  have  returned  to  a  simple  life  of  agrarian 
thrift. 

In  this  situation,  private  schools  were  organized  more  ex¬ 
tensively  for  the  families  of  the  well-to-do,  community  ex¬ 
periences  were  widely  differentiated  and  community  needs 
were  no  longer  met  through  cooperative  enterprise.  The 
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classes  were  growing  apart  and  social  domination  was  increas¬ 
ingly  the  order  of  the  day.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
district  schools  declined  as  private  schools  increased,  and  it 
remained  for  the  state  to  see  its  responsibility  in  maintaining 
and  safeguarding  the  standards  of  the  masses.  As  other  social 
institutions  divided  and  differentiated,  the  public  school  be¬ 
came  increasingly  the  institution  of  the  people.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  these  schools  was  long  evaded.  Only  when  other  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  population  density,  illiteracy  and  delin¬ 
quency,  challenged  the  well-being  of  the  commonwealth  was 
legislation  forthcoming  favoring  an  improved  public-school 
system. 

So  in  Old  Lyme,  in  1855,  the  same  eight  district  schools 
which  had  been  organized  rather  gradually  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  which  had  survived  the 
difficult  transition  period  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  new  state  program  of  public  schooling.  To¬ 
gether  these  eight  district  schools  constituted  the  inherited 
public-school  system  of  the  new  town  of  Old  Lyme. 


V. 


The  Social  Heritage  of  Old  Lyme. 

WE  have  focused  our  attention  thus  far  upon  certain 
historical  and  social  factors  imperative  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  development  of  education  and 
schooling  in  Old  Lyme.  We  have  retraced  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  steps  in  the  establishment  of  the  parent  town  of  Lyme: 
its  incorporation,  the  division  of  the  land  and  the  consequent 
distribution  of  the  population.  We  have  watched  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  spread  of  its  churches,  the  development  of  its 
diversified  industries,  the  growth  of  its  trade  and  manufac¬ 
ture,  the  influence  upon  it  of  transportation  and  the  leveling 
effects  of  nationalism.  This  evolving  social  structure  has  been 
reproduced  that  we  might  see  more  clearly  the  changing 
needs  and  opportunities  of  education.  All  of  this  has  been 
considered  as  part  of  the  larger  program  of  the  colony  and 
the  state. 

Many  of  the  conditions  presented  here  are  typical  of  other 
towns  in  Connecticut.  These  conditions  depict,  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure,  the  changing  conditions  of  community  life.  They  provide 
background  and  foreground  for  social  events  and  together 
form  a  panoramic  setting  against  which  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  stands  out  in  bold  relief. 

These  factors  are  not  sufficient,  however,  for  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  circumstances  affecting  education  and 
schooling  in  Old  Lyme.  Other  more  subtle  forces  colored  and 
still  color  the  community  life  of  the  town.  The  more  potent 
of  these  forces  are  social  survivals,  which  have  their  source  in 
the  social  heritage  of  the  earliest  settlers.  There  is  a  very  real 
social  stratification,  which  is  dominated  by  a  strong  “Federal¬ 
ist-Puritan”  influence.  The  “landed  gentry,”  the  “freemen” 
of  earlier  days,  still  control  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  their 
thinking  has  been  effective  in  carrying  forward  an  inherited 
orthodox  program.  There  is  a  degree  of  social  crystallization 
which  treasures  the  old  and  avoids  the  new.  This  aristocratic 
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social  awareness  which  permeates  the  atmosphere  is  symbol¬ 
ized  by  old  families  and  old  houses. 

Environment  is  in  all  situations  a  major  factor  in  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  first  the  purely  physical  environment  of  climate, 
topography  and  natural  resources ;  then  the  immediate  en¬ 
vironment  of  people,  events  and  things ;  and  finally  the  cul¬ 
tural  environment  of  accumulated  social  experience.  This  lat¬ 
ter  includes  all  that  the  generations  have  left  in  the  way  of 
social  attitudes,  intellectual  achievements,  economic  experi¬ 
ence  and  aesthetic  taste.  These  create  and  perpetuate  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  personality  of  places.  In  reality  they  may  be 
predominantly  material  and  yet  so  mellowed  by  tradition  and 
appreciation  as  to  be  in  truth  a  spiritual  force. 

Old  Lyme  is  just  such  a  place.  Everywhere  one  feels  the 
companionship  of  other  days.  It  may  be  an  old  barway,  an 
old  dock,  a  rare  stone  wall,  a  row  of  vaulted  elm  trees,  a 
perfect  doorway,  a  fine  library  or  a  profusion  of  colonial 
houses.  In  such  a  situation  education  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
appreciation  of  the  cultural  environment,  while  schooling  is 
the  acquisition  of  tools  by  which  this  environment  may  be 
made  increasingly  available  to  oncoming  generations.  For 
these  reasons,  we  are  presenting  here  some  of  the  pertinent 
information  regarding  families  long  connected  with  the  town 
of  Lyme.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  way  we  may  sense  more 
clearly  the  sources  of  other  types  of  cultural  influence  which 
have  contributed  to  the  continuing  substance  and  quality  of 
the  social  structure.  These  data  include  illuminating  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  heritage  and  lineage  of  old  families.  They  also 
show  the  significant  prevailing  practice  among  these  people 
of  marrying  within  a  very  restricted  social  group.  The  same 
names  appear  and  reappear  in  the  records  of  a  single  family. 
This  practice  has  had  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  land,  upon  the  personnel  of  control  groups,  upon  the 
prevailing  social  and  religious  attitudes  and  upon  social  strati¬ 
fication  within  the  larger  community.  Such  data  help  to  make 
more  clear  the  dominant  social  characteristics  of  Old  Lyme  as 
they  exist  today. 

Among  the  original  families  of  Lyme  there  were  certain 
names  which  have  persisted  throughout  the  generations.  Their 
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characteristics  and  achievements  have  done  much  to  mold 
the  type  of  culture  which  pertains  in  this  ancient  town.  Some 
of  these  families  remain  only  in  the  legend  and  casual  con¬ 
versation  of  the  place.  Others,  better  known,  have  failed  to 
assemble  and  publish  the  interesting  personal  histories  of  their 
progenitors.  Their  records  and  names  are  still  treasured  within 
the  private  confines  of  the  kinship  groups,  but  to  the  inter¬ 
ested  outsider  they  are  in  every  way  inaccessible,  though  not 
unappreciated.  Our  references  therefore  are,  of  necessity,  con¬ 
fined  to  those  families  whose  records  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able.  Fortunate  it  is  that  this  group  is  sufficiently  extensive  to 
be  significant. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  through  a  review  of  the  earliest 
records  of  burials  in  Lyme,  to  assemble  specific  information 
regarding  the  names  and  the  longevity  of  the  early  residents 
of  the  town.  This  was  possible  only  in  part  because  of  the 
general  practice  of  private  burial  lots  and  the  early  absence  of 
individual  markers.  Of  the  known  public  and  private  burial 
lots,  those  at  Meeting  House  Hill  and  Duck  River  contain 
the  graves  of  the  earliest  residents.  The  names  selected  are 
those  which  appear  most  frequently  in  the  manuscript  records 
of  the  town.  Many  of  these  are  the  names  of  persons  born  in 
the  seventeenth  century  who  lived  in  Lyme  for  a  long  period 
of  years.1  Many  endured  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  and 

i.  Selected  inscriptions  from  the  Old  Burying-Ground,  Meeting  House  Hill, 
Lyme,  Connecticut  ( New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register ,  Vol. 
6i>  PP-  75-79)  : 

John  Lay  died  Nov.  13,  1696,  aged  63  years. 

Sarah  Lay,  his  wife,  died  June  12,  1702,  aged  60. 

Isaac  Watrus  “Sener”  7  Oct.  1713,  aged  72  years. 

John  Clark,  March,  1719,  in  82nd  year. 

Lieutenant  Abraham  Brownson,  June  27,  1719. 

Mrs.  Annah  Brownson  [his  wife,  and  daughter  of  Mathew  and  Anna  (Wolcott)  Gris¬ 
wold],  13  Apr.  1721. 

Elizabeth — Releck  of  Roger  Alger,  died  6  July,  1729,  in  66th  yr. 

Edward  Lay,  March  1,  1758,  in  90th  year. 

John  Lay,  14th  of  April,  1788,  in  92nd  year. 

Robert  Lay,  3  Feb.  1792,  aged  81  years. 

Mary  Lay,  his  widow,  July  II,  1794,  in  83rd  year. 

Joseph  Lay,  1797,  aged  97. 

John  Lay,  8  Jan.  1813,  aged  75  years. 
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lived  to  influence  directly  the  social  thinking  of  a  number  of 
succeeding  generations.  Numerous  among  these  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Lay  family:  Edward  Lay,  1758,  aged  ninety  j 
John  Lay,  1798,  aged  ninety- two  ;  and  J oseph  Lay,  1797,  aged 
ninety-seven.  Others  in  this  group  are  Henry  Champion  Sr., 
who  died  in  1708  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven,  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Sill  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Peck,  both  of  whom  died  in  1736  in  their 
ninetieth  year.  The  number  living  past  seventy  is  consider¬ 
able.2  Together  they  represent  certain  characteristics  of  the 
pioneer  stock.  They  indicate  the  span  of  pioneer  influence  and 
suggest  the  source  and  the  nurture  of  early  social  customs. 

Mathew  Griswold,  first  magistrate  of  Saybrook  and  leader 
in  the  movement  to  settle  the  “east  side  of  the  River,”  has  al¬ 
ready  been  given  particular  mention  for  his  own  sake.  As  the 
first  of  a  direct  line  of  nine  generations  of  Griswolds  in  Lyme, 
and  of  a  kinship  group  including  many  persons  of  signal  posi¬ 
tion,  this  family  name  deserves  further  consideration. 

Mathew  Griswold,  the  pioneer,  was  one  of  two  brothers, 

2.  Selected  Inscriptions  from  gravestones  at  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  Duck 
River  Cemetery  ( Ibid .,  Vol.  77,  pp.  194— 213)  : 

Lieutenant  Renold  Marvin,  1676,  age  45. 

Capt.  Joseph  Sill  died  1696. 

Mr.  Henry  Champion,  the  2nd  July,  1794,  49th  year. 

Wollston  Brockway,  Junior,  May  15,  1707,  38  years. 

Mr.  Henry  Champion  Senior,  1708  in  his  97th  year. 

Mr.  Edward  DeWolfe,  Mar.  24,  1712.  66  years. 

Mr.  Mathew  Griswold,  Jan.  13,  1715.  Age  63. 

Mr.  Mathew  Waller,  Apr.  17,  17x6,  55th  year. 

Deken  Joseph  Peck,  Nov.  25,  1718,  aged  78. 

Lieutenant  Richard  Lord,  Aug.  20,  172 7,  80th  year. 

Mathew  Beckwith  died  June  14,  1727,  84th  year. 

Samuel  Tinker,  Senior,  Apr.  28,  1733,  71st  year. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Sill  (wife  of  Joseph),  Sept.  14,  1736,  aged  90. 

Mrs.  Sarah  (wife  of  Joseph  Peck)  Sept.  14,  1736,  aged  90. 

Deacon  Samuel  Marvin,  1743,  age  72. 

Hannah  Anderson,  1745,  aged  77  years. 

Capt.  John  Coult,  Jan.  2,  1751.  60  years. 

A  Capt.  Timothy  Mather,  July  25,  1755,  75th  year. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lord,  the  Remains  of  Richard  Lord,  July  22,  1756,  76  years. 

Mrs.  Marcy  (wife  of  Joseph  Higgins)  Nov.  22,  1768,  71st  year. 

Lieut.  John  Denison  died  Nov.  28,  1776,  79th  year. 

Mr.  Joseph  Higgins  died  - ,  75th  year. 

Richard  Lord  Esq.,  Aug.  6,  1776,  86  years. 
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Edward  and  Mathew,  who  came  to  America  about  the  year 
1639  and  settled  at  Windsor,  Connecticut.  Another  brother, 
Francis,  who  came  in  1635,  seems  to  have  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Still  another  brother,  Thomas,  remained  in  the  old 
English  homestead.  They  were  reported  to  have  come  from 
Lyme  Regis  in  England  and  this  fact  appears  in  many  his¬ 
tories.  Efforts  in  1874  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  this 
statement  were,  however,  unsuccessful.  Affidavits  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  very  clearly  that  their  original  home  was  Kenilworth 
county,  Warwick,  for  which  Kenilworth,  Connecticut,  was  so 
named  by  Edward  Griswold.  The  records  further  indicate 
that  they  were  a  family  of  financial  independence  with  more 
than  average  social  advantage. 

Mathew  Griswold  was  approximately  nineteen  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Windsor.  Here  he  settled  and 
married  Annah,  the  daughter  of  the  first  Henry  Wolcott  of 
that  place.  That  he  was  a  stonecutter  by  trade  has  won  wide 
credence,  but  little  evidence  is  available  to  confirm  this  fact 
other  than  two  receipts  for  tombstones  supposed  to  have  been 
cut  by  him.  That  of  Lady  Fenwick  at  Saybrook  Point  is  one 
of  the  stones  so  mentioned.  His  greater  activities  had  to  do 
with  land,  money  and  politics. 

Mathew  Griswold  removed  to  Saybrook  either  just  before 
or  immediately  after  his  marriage.  There  he  served  as  the 
special  agent  of  George  Fenwick  and  as  the  chief  surveyor  of 
the  outlands.  In  this  way  he  knew  intimately  the  quality  and 
value  of  all  the  common  land  and  his  choice  of  a  homesite  in 
Lyme  in  1645  reflects  his  inclination.  Mathew  Griswold’s 
large  estate  at  Black  Hall  was  in  the  nature  of  a  grant  from 
Fenwick,  made  just  prior  to  his  departure  for  England. 
Through  this  grant  both  Mathew  Griswold  and  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  Griswolds  that  followed  have  been  among  the  wealthi¬ 
est  landed  gentry  of  the  town.3  This  situation  has  been  fur¬ 
ther  and  constantly  nurtured  through  marriages  within  a  very 
restricted  group  of  landed  gentry,  favored  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  by  a  nearness  to  the  wellsprings  of  power.  The  num- 

3.  Hurd,  History  of  New  London  County ,  pp.  41—42. 
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ber  of  distinguished  and  influential  men  in  this  family  group, 
within  the  nine  successive  generations,  is  legion. 

Among  these  was  Governor  Matthew  Griswold,  who  was 
born  in  Lyme  in  1714  and  served  as  deputy  governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut  during  the  Revolutionary  War  under  Governor  Jona¬ 
than  Trumbull.  It  is  probable  that  he  attended  the  Black 
Hall  district  school  since  no  academies  existed  in  that  area 
during  this  early  period.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  began 
the  study  of  law.  He  entered  political  life  in  1751  and  be¬ 
ginning  in  1784,  following  the  war,  was  twice  elected  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  state.  He  married  his  cousin  Ursula  Wolcott  of 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  again  the  Griswold  name  was  con¬ 
nected  with  land,  money  and  politics.  This  combination  of 
political  influence  and  financial  power  encouraged  and  further 
entrenched  the  social  attitudes  of  the  landed  gentry  of  Lyme. 

Their  sons,  Matthew  and  Roger  Griswold,  were  also  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  legal  and  political  life  of  the  state.  Matthew  Gris¬ 
wold  Jr.  was  one  of  the  four  chief  justices4  and  is  also  remem¬ 
bered  for  the  private  law  school  which  he  conducted  at  his 
home  in  Lyme.  Here  he  trained  many  successful  lawyers. 
Roger,  his  brother,  was  for  years  one  of  the  ardent  New  Eng¬ 
land  Federalists  in  Congress  and  later  was  both  chief  justice 
and  governor.  In  Congress,  as  early  as  1803,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Federalist  party  was  proposed  and  slavery  was  made  a 
real  issue.  The  addition  to  the  Union  of  Democratic  and  slave 
territory  was  at  that  time  alarming.  Secession  of  the  New 
England  states  was  actively  urged  and  of  this  movement 
Roger  Griswold,  leader  of  the  New  England  Federalists,  was 
an  ardent  advocate. 

Other  members  of  the  Griswold  family  of  Lyme  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  annals  of  the  town  were  the  Rev.  George  Gris¬ 
wold  of  East  Lyme  and  John  Griswold,  previously  referred 
to  as  the  founder  of  the  well  known  New  York  to  London 
packet  line.  Numerous  Griswold  families  still  make  their 
homes  in  Old  Lyme,  but  Dr.  Matthew  Griswold,  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  Old  Lyme  and  Black  Hall,  is  the  ninth  generation 

4.  Morgan,  Connecticut  as  a  Colony  and  as  a  State ,  pp.  62-63. 
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of  the  direct  line  from  the  immigrant,  Mathew.5  He  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  land  of  his  forefathers.  Here  he  occupies  one  of 
the  ancestral  homes  and  symbolizes  in  the  town  the  prevail¬ 
ing  elements  of  his  family  tradition:  a  Congregational  Re¬ 
publican  and  a  physician  with  all  the  advantages  and  taste  of 
the  aristocratic  landed  gentry.  Land,  money  and  political 
power  are  still  the  three  dominant  factors  in  his  social  inher¬ 
itance.  Through  the  generations  they  have  become  the  natu¬ 
ral  family  expectancy. 

When  Mathew  Griswold,  the  pioneer,  decided  to  make  a 
permanent  home  for  himself  and  his  family  on  the  “east  side 
of  the  river”  it  appears  that  he  began  to  gather  about  him 
other  settlers  of  similar  independence  and  social  conviction. 
Some  of  these  were  his  neighbors  in  Saybrook,  others  were 
former  friends  and  neighbors  in  England.  Thomas  Lee,  the 
first,  belonged  to  this  latter  group. 

Thomas  Lee  sailed  from  England  in  1641,  together  with 
his  wife  and  her  father,  Mr.  Brown.  Mrs.  Lee  was  probably 
the  sister  of  the  Chad  Brown  who  aided  Roger  Williams  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Providence  Plantations  and  became  the 
forerunner  of  the  well  known  and  influential  Brown  family 
of  that  city.  With  the  Lees  were  their  three  children,  Phoebe, 
Jane  and  Thomas.  On  the  passage  across  Thomas  Lee  died  of 
smallpox  and  his  family  were  left  to  make  their  home  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  in  Saybrook.  Mrs.  Lee  later  re¬ 
married  and  her  father  went  to  join  his  son  in  Providence.  In 
1660,  however,  the  second  Thomas  Lee,  then  a  man  grown, 
took  over  the  family  holdings  which  his  father  had  purchased 
before  leaving  England.  These  holdings  adjoined  the  exten¬ 
sive  acreage  of  Mathew  Griswold  and  on  them  he  built  the 
first  wing  of  the  present  Thomas  Lee  house.  In  the  course  of 
events  he  became  the  head  of  a  long  line  of  influential  men 
and  women  and  at  one  time  was  said  to  have  owned  one- 
eighth  of  the  town  of  Lyme.  A  man  of  dominant  personality, 
he  gave  to  his  ever  widening  circle  of  progeny  a  rich  herit¬ 
age  in  land,  power  and  social  advantage.  His  family  did  much 


5.  Salisbury,  Family  Histories  and  Genealogies ,  II,  i— 120. 
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to  create  the  prevailing  social  philosophy  of  the  present  town 
of  Old  Lyme. 

Thomas  Lee’s  first  wife  was  Sarah  Kirkland  of  Saybrook, 
whose  family  contributed  many  leaders  to  public  life.  Among 
these  was  Samuel  Kirkland,  the  famous  missionary  to  the 
Oneida  Indians,  and  his  son,  John  Kirkland,  the  fifteenth 
president  of  Harvard.  This  Thomas  Lee,  the  second,  and 
Sarah  Kirkland  Lee  had  three  children,  John,  Thomas  and 
Sarah ;  and  after  her  death  he  married  Mary  De Wolfe, 
daughter  of  Balthazar  DeWolfe,  one  of  the  first  proprietors 
of  Lyme.  They  in  turn  had  four  daughters.  Through  these 
seven  children,  Thomas  Lee  became  connected  by  marriage 
with  many  of  the  most  important  families  in  the  colony. 
Among  these  were  the  Marvins,  Griswolds,  Hydes,  Sills  and 
Pecks.  Through  these  marriages  his  circle  of  influence  was  in¬ 
creased  and  strengthened.  His  social  convictions  were  thus 
firmly  enmeshed  in  the  social  thinking  of  the  oncoming  gen¬ 
erations  in  Lyme. 

The  Lee  records  are  invaluable  as  showing  the  effect  of 
marriage  customs  upon  group  solidarity  and  social  influence. 
Thomas  Lee’s  sister,  Jane  Lee,  married  Mr.  Hyde  of  Nor¬ 
wich  and  their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Mathew  Gris¬ 
wold  of  Lyme.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  Rev.  George  Gris¬ 
wold  and  John  Griswold  and  grandmother  of  Governor 
Matthew  Griswold6  previously  referred  to.  Thomas  Lee’s  sec¬ 
ond  son,  Thomas,  married  Elizabeth  Graham  of  Hartford 
and  they  had  four  daughters.  Their  second  daughter,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  married  her  cousin,  the  Rev.  George  Griswold,  and  the 
Lee-Griswold  influence  was  further  extended.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Thomas  Lee’s  niece,  Elizabeth  Hyde,  the  wife  of 
Mathew  Griswold,  had  died  and  after  Thomas  Lee’s  death 
his  widow,  Mary  DeWolfe  Lee,  married  this  Mathew  Gris¬ 
wold,  her  nephew  by  marriage.  Some  years  later  a  marriage 
took  place  between  her  daughter,  Hannah  Lee,  and  his  son, 
John  Griswold.  By  this  constant  intermarriage  within  the 
group,  money,  land  and  influence  became  centralized. 


6.  Salisbury,  Family  Histories  and  Genealogies ,  III,  1-15. 
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The  Lees  were  people  of  wealth  and  social  standing  in 
their  day  as  is  shown  by  their  extensive  landholdings  and  the 
important  offices  which  they  held.  In  1713  the  old  house, 
now  greatly  enlarged,  was  swung  about  to  face  the  new  high¬ 
way  to  Nehantick.  Here  in  the  “Judgement  Hall”  the  third 
Thomas  Lee,  known  as  Deacon  Lee  or  Mr.  Justice  Lee,  held 
his  courts.  The  wall  is  decorated  with  Tudor  Roses  and  the 
illuminated  “dying  charge”  of  John  Lee,  the  older  brother. 
This  charge  is  suggestive  of  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
Lee  family  and  of  the  prevailing  practices  of  that  day.'  In  it 
Deacon  Lee  charged  his  children  to  fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments,  to  uphold  public  worship  with  diligence,  to 
be  constant  in  the  duty  of  secret  prayer,  and  to  have  family 
prayers  twice  daily  all  the  years  of  their  lives.  He  further 
charged  that  they  avoid  all  evil  company  and  excess  in  drink¬ 
ing  and  profaneness,  and  that  they  be  always  dutiful  to  their 
mother  and  kind  to  one  another.  This  charge  he  left  to  all  his 
posterity  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Prominent  among  the  original  proprietors  of  Lyme  was 

7.  The  dying-  charge  of  John  Lee,  the  older  brother  of  Mr.  Justice  Lee: 

“I  charge  you  my  dear  children  that  you  fear  God  and  keep  his  command¬ 
ments,  and  that  you  uphold  his  public  worship  with  diligence  and  that  you  be 
constant  in  the  duty  of  secret  prayer,  twice  every  day,  all  the  days  of  your  lives 
and  all  you  that  come  to  the  heads  of  families,  that  you  be  constant  in  family 
prayers,  praying  evening  and  morning  with  your  families  besides  your  prayers 
with  meat.  And  that  in  your  prayers  you  pray  converting  grace  for  yourselves 
and  others  and  that  God  will  show  you  the  excellency  of  Christ  and  cause  you 
to  love  and  believe  in  him:  and  show  you  the  evil  of  sin  and  make  you  hate  it 
forever  and  turn  from  it,  and  that  you  never  give  over,  till  you  have  obtained 
converting  grace  from  God.  Furthermore  I  charge  you  that  you  choose  death 
rather  than  deny  Christ  in  any  wise,  or  in  any  degree  and  that  you  never  turn 
Papist  or  Heretick,  but  serve  God  in  the  way  you  was  brought  up  in  j  and  that 
you  avoid  all  evil  company  lest  you  be  led  into  a  snare  and  temptation.  Also  be 
very  careful  to  avoid  all  excess  in  drinking  and  all  other  sins  and  profaneness. 
And  be  always  dutiful  to  your  mother  and  kind  to  one  another.  This  I  leave  in 
charge  to  all  my  posterity,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  charging  every  person  of 
them  to  keep  a  copy  of  this  my  charge  to  my  children.  This  is  my  dying  charge 
to  my  children. 

“January  13,  1716  John  Lee.” 

Trowbridge  and  Andrews,  Old  Houses  of  Connecticut ,  p.  51. 
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Remold  Marvin,  who  was  the  forerunner  of  a  long  line  of  in¬ 
fluential  landed  gentry  continuously  connected  with  the  reli¬ 
gious,  political  and  judicial  affairs  of  their  day.  He  was  the 
elder  of  two  brothers  of  Great  Bentley,  England,  who  were 
settled  in  Hartford  before  1637.  Mathew  came  with  Hooker 
and  both  were  listed  among  the  early  lot  holders  of  the  town. 
Mathew  left  Hartford  soon  after  in  company  with  Roger 
Ludlow,  Richard  Olmstead  and  a  company  of  men  to  settle 
that  part  of  Fairfield  which  in  1650  became  the  incorporated 
town  of  Norwalk.  Then  in  1646  Reinold  moved  to  Farming- 
ton,  where  his  name  appears  among  the  first  proprietors  of 
that  town.  How  long  he  remained  in  Farmington  we  do  not 
know,  but  the  land  records  of  Saybrook  show  that  he  owned 
considerable  property  in  Saybrook  previous  to  his  removal  to 
Lyme,  where  he  was  made  a  “freeman”  at  a  general  court  of 
election  on  May  20,  1658.  He  was  at  that  time  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year.  He  was  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  his  day,  but 
held  no  public  office.  He  died  during  the  year  1662  and  left 
his  affairs  in  charge  of  his  son,  Reinold  Marvin,  and  his  son- 
in-law,  William  Waller.8 

Lieutenant  Reinold  Marvin,  his  son,  was  one  of  the  large 
landholders  and  prominent  men  in  the  town.  He  was  born  in 
England  on  December  20,  1631,  and  died  in  Lyme  on  Au¬ 
gust  4, 1 676,  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  His  wife  was  Sarah  Clarke 
of  Milford,  Connecticut,  who,  after  his  death,  became  the  sec¬ 
ond  wife  of  Captain  Joseph  Sill  of  Lyme.  Lieutenant  Reinold 


8.  The  will  of  Reinold  Marvin,  the  immigrant,  written  May  23,  1662,  was 
exhibited  in  court  on  July  9,  1663,  and  included  the  following  estate  (Salis¬ 
bury,  Family  Histories  and.  Genealogies ,  III,  77-209)  : 


17  cows 
4  oxen 
4  mares 
4  horses 
4  colts 


5:4  acres  of  wheat 

4/4  acres  of  pease 

314  acres  of  Indian  corn 

upland  meadow 
home  lott 


Commonage  on  the  Town  side  of  Saybrook  60  pounds  Houseing  Lands  and  Com¬ 
monage  on  the  East  side  of  the  River  (Lyme),  150  pounds,  2  guns,  2  swords,  debts  of 
67  pounds,  wearing  appearel,  70  pounds  wool,  beds,  Linen,  pillion,  kitchen  utensils,  a 
silver  spoon,  books  40s,  2  brushes,  an  hower  glass  and  a  looking  glasse. 

Subscribed  by  James  Conick 


William  Lord. 
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Marvin  was  one  of  the  committee  that  divided  Saybrook  and 
Lyme  in  1665.  He  represented  Lyme  at  the  general  court  in 
1670  and  again  from  1672  to  his  death  in  1676. 

His  son,  Captain  Reinold  Marvin,  was  born  in  Lyme  in 
1669  and  early  became  prominent  in  the  defense  of  the  town. 
In  history  he  is  known  both  for  his  eccentricities  and  his  ster-, 
ling  qualities.  In  about  the  year  1696  he  married  Phoebe  Lee, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Lee  and  Mary  DeWolf e  Lee.  They  had 
three  sons — Reinold,  James  and  Elisha — and  two  daughters. 
His  second  wife  was  Martha  Waterman  of  Norwich,  by 
whom  he  had  six  children.  Through  these  eleven  children  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  Marvin  heritage  became  firmly  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  continuing  population  of  the  town. 

Captain  Marvin  was  especially  active  in  all  the  affairs  in 
connection  with  the  laying  out  of  the  fourth  division  of  the 
town  lands.  He  was  also  the  representative  to  the  general 
court  for  twenty-nine  years.  In  1721  the  town  granted  him 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  North  Lyme  in  recognition  of 
his  many  public  services.  This  land  was  on  the  road  laid  out 
in  1725  connecting  the  ferries  and  the  Salem  turnpike.  At  his 
death  in  1737  the  title  to  this  property  was  bought  up  by  his 
son,  Elisha,  and  has  remained  continuously  in  the  Marvin 
family  since  that  time.  The  home  built  on  this  property  by 
Elisha  Marvin  in  1737,  for  his  bride  Katherine  Mather  of 
Lyme,  is  now  known  as  the  Captain  Elisha  Marvin  house. 
Today  this  house  is  the  home  of  Judge  William  Marvin  and 
also  shelters  the  ancient  records  of  Lyme. 

Captain  Marvin  was  also  one  of  the  first  deacons  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Lyme  when  it  was  formally 
organized  on  March  27,  1693.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Lyme  trainband  during  the  years  from  1702  to  1737  and  in 
1718  was  made  captain  through  the  act  of  the  general  court. 
Eleven  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  made  over  to 
her  brothers,  William  and  Thomas  Lee,  his  right  of  inherit¬ 
ance  in  her  father’s  estate  which  was  very  large.  He  con¬ 
sidered  his  own  estate  ample.  He  was  buried  between  his  two 
wives  at  Duck  River  cemetery.  The  generations  since  that 
time  have  been  numerous  and  men  of  outstanding  ability 
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have  been  frequent  among  them.  Throughout  the  generations 
the  Marvins  have  been  rich  in  land  and  active  in  government. 
Men  of  principle,  they  have  characterized  the  best  elements 
in  Agrarian-Republican-Congregationalism.  They  have  been 
and  still  remain  a  powerful  force  in  the  dominant  culture  of 
Lyme. 

A  large  section  of  the  town  of  Old  Lyme  bears  the  name  of 
another  of  its  first  proprietors.  The  first  John  Lay  of  Lyme, 
commonly  called  aJohn  Lay  Senior,”  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers.  He  emigrated  to  Saybrook  in  or  prior  to  1646,  and 
appeared  on  the  aeast  side  of  the  river”  during  that  same 
year.  He  was  unusual  in  that  he  had  two  sons  named  John. 
The  second  John  Lay  was  called  “the  Drummer,”  since  to 
him  was  assigned  the  task  of  calling  the  people  to  worship. 
These  early  Lays  held  many  public  offices  and  were  among 
the  largest  landed  proprietors  of  Lyme,  owning  land  on  both 
sides  of  Meeting  House  Hill  at  Brides  Brook.  Here  there 
were  formerly  two  very  old  Lay  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Their  interiors  were  well  furnished  in  the 
style  of  their  day.  The  next  oldest  Lay  house  stood  “Between 
the  Rivers,”  while  later  generations  moved  on  to  land  near 
the  outlet  of  Rogers’  Lake,  in  the  district  which  is  now  famil¬ 
iarly  known  as  Laysville.  Here  Oliver  Lay,  commonly  known 
as  “Squire  Lay,”  purchased  the  large  stone  factory  previously 
owned  by  Captain  Thomas  Sill  and  Deacon  Nathaniel  Mat- 
son.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century  when  the  textile  industry 
was  establishing  its  roots  in  the  state,  Squire  Lay  was  listed 
among  the  wool  manufacturers  of  Connecticut.9  In  the  years 
since  then  the  name  of  Lay  has  disappeared  from  the  town 
lists  but  the  family  impress  remains.  The  written  record  of 
the  public  services  of  successive  generations  of  Lay  men  bears 
witness  to  their  character  and  worth  as  builders. 

Another  very  interesting  and  influential  pioneer  family  of 
-  s  Lyme  was  that  of  Henry  Champion  who  emigrated  to  the 
American  colonies  from  Norfolk,  England,  and  settled  in 
Saybrook,  Connecticut,  as  early  as  1647.  soon  owned  nu- 


9.  Salisbury,  Family  Histories  and  Genealogies ,  I,  part  i,  333—351. 
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merous  planting  fields  on  the  “east  side  of  the  river”  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  neighbors  mentioned  in  the  early  land  records  of 
Lyme  are  already  well  known  to  us:  “John  Laye  Junior, 
Reynold  Marvin,  Peter  Pratt,  Balthazar  De Wolfe,  John 
Laye  Senior,  Richard  Smith  and  Widow  Waller.” 

Prior  to  1660  Henry  Champion  sold  his  lot  lying  within 
the  town  plot  of  Saybrook  to  Jonathan  Rudd  and  soon  after 
moved  and  became  one  of  the  first  and  most  active  settlers  of 
Lyme.  He  resided  in  the  house  he  had  built  on  the  hill  just 
east  of  the  meetinghouse  near  the  old  burying  ground  and  it 
is  believed  that  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  in  agriculture. 
Thomas,  his  son,  was  born  in  Saybrook  in  1656  and  died  in 
Lyme  in  1705.  His  wife  was  Hannah  Brockway,  daughter  of 
Woolston  and  Hannah  Briggs  Brockway.  Their  children’s 
children  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  “Between 
the  Rivers”  and  around  “Four  Mile  River”  and  in  the  post- 
Revolutionary  years  when  Lyme  ships  were  active  on  the 
seas,  Champions  were  builders  of  some  and  captains  of  others. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Reuben  Champion  built  large, 
swift  and  successful  sloops.  Throughout  the  generations  they 
have  been  virile  men  active  in  the  public  life  of  their  time  and 
numerous  descendants  of  Henry  Champion,  the  settler,  are 
leaders  today  in  the  public  affairs  of  Old  Lyme.10  With  edu¬ 
cation,  property  and  political  power  they  participate  actively 
in  the  perpetuation  of  the  aristocratic  Congregational  influ¬ 
ence.  Proud  of  their  ancestry,  they  safeguard  the  old  while 
giving  discriminating  hospitality  to  the  new. 

The  Chadwick  family  also  claims  consideration  as  one  of 
the  families  influential  in  the  continuous  development  and 
prosperity  of  Lyme.  Among  shipbuilders  and  seafaring  men 
Captain  John  Mather  Chadwick  held  a  position  of  great 
prominence.11  With  other  members  of  his  family  group  he 

10.  The  story  of  the  ancestry  and  industry  of  the  Champion  family  of  Lyme 
is  very  interestingly  told  in  Salisbury,  The  C /tampion  Genealogy. 

11.  Daniel  Chadwick,  admiral  of  the  packet-ship  fleet,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  “the  captain”  in  Cooper’s  Homeward  Bound.  He  was  among  the  sixty- 
two  deep-sea  fishermen  whose  homes  were  in  Lyme.  Taken  from  the  private 
records  of  Bertha  Chadwick  Trowbridge  of  Old  Lyme. 
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carried  Lyme’s  invested  interests  to  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Together  they  accumulated  wealth,  developed  engineering 
skill  and  amassed  rare  possessions.  Secure  in  the  agrarian 
stronghold  of  their  forefathers,  the  Chadwicks  helped  in  giv¬ 
ing  Lyme  a  place  in  the  profitable  commercial  activities  of 
post-Revolutionary  years.  With  only  a  casual  interest  in  poli¬ 
tics,  they  combined  serenity  on  the  land  with  adventure  on 
the  sea.  Their  success  is  reflected  today  in  the  well-being  of 
their  progenitors. 

Little  appears  in  the  published  records  regarding  Woolston 
Brockway,  one  of  the  first  proprietors  of  the  town,  but  his 
great  prominence  in  all  the  early  records  indicates  his  position 
in  the  town.  At  the  beginning,  he  and  his  son  were  located 
with  the  inner  group  around  Black  Hall  River,  but  with  the 
division  of  the  land  we  find  the  Brockways  moving  into  the 
rugged  hillsides  north  of  Eight  Mile  River.  Here  they  be¬ 
came  interested  in  farming  and  the  river  trade.  Brockway’s 
ferry  has  been  listed  for  years  among  the  official  ferries  of  the 
state,  and  Brockway’s  landing  seems  to  have  played  an  active 
part  in  the  early  lumber  trade  of  this  region.12 

Conspicuous  among  this  select  group  was  Moses  Noyes, 
the  first  minister  of  Lyme.  Here  he  spent  many  years  of  his 
life  as  the  spiritual  and  educational  leader  of  his  flock.  With 
them  he  shared  a  rich  heritage.  His  father,  the  Rev.  James 
Noyes,  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  England,  and,  after  complet¬ 
ing  his  university  training,  married  Sarah  Brown  of  South¬ 
ampton  in  1634.  That  same  year  they  sailed  to  America  and 
settled  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  where  he  served  as  min¬ 
ister.  At  his  death  in  1656  he  left  nine  children  of  whom 
James  and  Moses  were  the  oldest.  Both  of  these  sons  were 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1659  and  became 
ministers  in  Connecticut.  They  were  mutually  active  in  the 
setting  up  of  the  Saybrook  Platform  and  in  the  founding  of 
the  Collegiate  School  which  later  became  Yale  College  and  is 
today  Yale  University.  They  were  dominant  leaders  in  the 

12.  State  Registers  for  the  years  1800-1850  show  the  continuous  record  of 
Brockway’s  ferry. 
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administration  of  educational  and  religious  affairs  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Connecticut  colony.  This  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  leadership  of  Moses  Noyes  gave  prominence  to  Lyme  in 
colonial  affairs  and  stamina  in  local  affairs.  During  the  twenty- 
eight  years  of  his  ministry,  his  culture,  his  learning  and  his 
religious  precepts  gave  security  and  character  to  the  social 
structure  of  the  town. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Lyme  in  1668,  Moses  Noyes 
built  himself  a  house  on  his  land  on  the  north  side  of  what  is 
now  Lyme  Street.  One  of  the  present  Noyes  houses  now 
stands  on  the  same  foundation.  This  first  house,  built  mainly 
for  protection  from  the  Indians,  had  a  solid  north  wall.  The 
front  door  was  embedded  with  outward-turning  spikes.  Port¬ 
holes  were  used  instead  of  windows.  This  house  stood  until 
1814.  It  was  the  first  of  six  interesting  houses  built  by  succes¬ 
sive  generations  of  the  Noyes  family.  Five  of  these  were  on 
the  original  “minister’s  lot”  in  a  section  which  for  years  was 
referred  to  as  “Noyes  Town.”  The  second  of  these  houses, 
probably  built  by  Moses  Noyes  Jr.,  stands  nearly  opposite 
and  is  known  as  the  Beckwith  house.  In  1816  it  was  considered 
too  old  to  be  of  further  value  and  was  offered  for  sale  by  a 
grandson,  William  Noyes.  Family  affection  and  personal  in¬ 
genuity  came  to  its  rescue.  It  still  stands  in  excellent  repair,  a 
reminder  of  interesting  days  and  discriminating  people. 

This  same  Judge  William  Noyes,  grandson  of  the  first 
Moses  Noyes,  built  the  third  of  the  historic  Noyes  houses  in 
1756.  He  purchased  all  the  original  Noyes  land  and  at  his 
death  in  1807  his  estate  was  already  valued  at  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  house  faced  Lyme  Street  and  behind  it 
the  land  sloped  to  the  Lieutenant  River.  It  has  since  been  re¬ 
paired  and  moved  well  back  from  the  street  by  its  present 
owner,  Mr.  Daniel  Hodgdon. 

In  1814  the  fourth  son  of  Judge  William  Noyes  built  the 
fourth  Noyes  house.  This  he  gave  to  his  son  Richard  Noyes, 
who  became  a  greatly  honored  physician  in  Lyme.  With  four 
hundred  acres  of  land  it  was  later  inherited  by  Judge  Walter 
Chadwick  Noyes  of  the  United  States  circuit  court.  Again  we 
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have  evidence  of  the  cumulative  power  of  land,  politics,  com¬ 
mercial  interests  and  family  heritage. 

Still  another  Noyes  house  was  built  in  1817  by  William 
Noyes,  the  grandson  of  Judge  William  Noyes,  and  stands  on 
Lyme  Street.  This  was  designed  by  the  architects  who  built 
the  original  Congregational  Church  of  Lyme  and  represents 
the  refinement  in  home  architecture  for  that  period.  It  was 
early  sold  to  Richard  Ely,  who  in  turn  sold  it  in  1841  to 
Robert  Griswold,  a  retired  sea  captain.  In  1878  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Griswold,  and  their  two  daughters  opened  this  home  as 
a  private  school  for  young  ladies.  Their  own  cultural  educa¬ 
tion  in  languages,  music  and  painting  had  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  them  for  teaching.  Until  recently  this  fine  old  house 
was  the  home  of  the  younger  of  these  daughters,  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  Griswold,  who  until  her  death  in  1937  made  it  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  nationally  known  artist  colony. 

The  last  of  these  lovely  Noyes  houses  was  erected  in  1820 
by  Captain  Joseph  Noyes  for  his  son  Enoch.  It  was  built  on 
Mather’s  Neck  on  land  purchased  from  his  kinsman,  Captain 
Timothy  Mather.  This  in  turn  became  the  property  of  his 
son,  Charles  Rockwell  Noyes,  who  left  it  to  his  nephew  and 
namesake,  Charles  Noyes  Chadwick.  It  stands  as  a  record  of 
the  success  and  taste  of  those  men  of  the  middle  period  who 
went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Together  these  beautiful  old 
houses  are  monuments  to  the  taste  and  achievement  of  their 
owners  and  contribute  greatly  to  that  dignified  serenity  for 
which  Old  Lyme  is  so  generally  known.  Their  builders  were 
men  of  ability,  learning  and  financial  independence,  whose 
architectural  records  of  the  more  recent  past  contribute  con¬ 
stantly  to  the  subtle  refinements  of  present-day  life.13 

Prominent  also  among  the  old  families  of  Lyme  were  a 
number  who  were  not  included  in  the  company  of  the  “first 
proprietors.”  Among  these  were  the  Sills,  the  Mathers,  and 

13.  Trowbridge  and  Andrews,  Old  Houses  of  Connecticut :  Moses  Noyes  ist, 
Chap.  XIV,  16765  William  Noyes  ist,  Chap.  XV,  1 6 — ;  Dr.  Richard  Noyes, 
Chap.  XVI,  1756;  William  Noyes  2nd,  Chap.  XVII,  1814;  Enoch  Noyes, 
Chap.  XVIII,  1817. 
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the  McCurdys.  John  Sill  and  his  wife  Joanna  came  from 
Newcastle,  England,  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1637. 
With  them  were  two  children,  Joseph  and  Elizabeth.  Some 
time  before  1662  the  parents  died  and  in  1730  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Elizabeth,  died  also.  Their  son,  Joseph,  was  married  in 
1660  and  had  two  children,  but  his  family  also  met  with  dis¬ 
aster  and  both  his  wife  and  son  died. 

Joseph  Sill  was  then  very  active  in  the  Indian  War  of  1 675 — 
1 676  and  at  its  close  removed  from  Cambridge  to  Lyme 
where  on  February  12,  1677,  he  married  Sarah  Marvin, 
widow  of  Lieutenant  Reinold  Marvin.  Their  children  were 
Joseph  and  Zachariah  and  from  these  are  descended,  as  far  as 
is  known,  all  the  Sills  in  this  country.  The  oldest  son,  Joseph, 
married  Phoebe  Lord  and  they  had  seven  sons  and  five  daugh¬ 
ters.  Zachariah  in  turn  married  Elizabeth  Mather,  a  daughter 
of  Richard  Mather,  and  they  had  two  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters.  These  nine  sons  and  nine  daughters,  combining  the  vigor 
of  the  Sills,  Lees,  Lords  and  Mathers,  grew  deep  roots  in  the 
soil  of  that  part  of  the  town  which  bears  their  name,  “Old  Sill- 
town,”  and  through  a  combination  of  agriculture,  milling  and 
sea  trade  built  up  large  estates,  fine  homes  and  substantial 
fortunes.  The  daughters  in  turn  married  into  the  best  families 
of  the  town  and  shared  in  all  its  advantages.  The  history  of 
this  family  is  too  extensive  to  be  included  but  certain  names 
should  be  mentioned  because  of  their  continued  prominence 
in  the  records  of  the  town. 

David  Fithian  Sill,  a  grandson  of  Joseph  Sill,  was  born  in 
Lyme  in  1733  and  married  Sarah  Griswold,  a  sister  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Matthew  Griswold  of  Black  Hall.  He  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  saw  service  in  1759  at 
Lake  George,  Crown  Point  and  Oswego.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  made  captain  and  raised  three 
hundred  men  in  Lyme  upon  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Lex¬ 
ington.  He  was  elected  frequently  to  the  general  court  and 
for  fifty  years  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  town 
clerk.  His  carefully  prepared  reports  covering  these  many 
years  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  early  manuscript  records  of 
Lyme. 
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Captain  Thomas  Sill,  the  oldest  and  only  surviving  son  of 
David  Fithian  Sill,  was  born  in  1769.  He  inherited  the  large 
estate  of  his  father  in  Silltown  and  purchased  property  of 
other  Sills  as  they  moved  away.  He  was  a  farmer  and  built  a 
large  and  commodious  house  near  the  place  where  his  ances¬ 
tors  had  erected  their  dwellings  about  one  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore.  To  this  home  he  brought  Mehitable  Mather,  reported 
to  have  been  one  of  the  luxurious  brides  of  her  day.  His  farm 
in  later  years  was  bounded  both  by  the  east  and  north  branches 
of  the  Lieutenant  River.  Here  he  built  three  landings — the 
board  landing,  the  hay  landing  and  the  log  landing — to  ac¬ 
commodate  his  considerable  trade. 

The  Lieutenant  River  in  those  days  was  navigable  by  small 
vessels  as  far  up  as  the  Sill  farm.  Vessels  were  built  across 
from  Thomas  Sill’s  for  the  coast  trading  in  which  the  Sills 
were  large  owners.  Logs  were  floated  down  the  Connecticut 
River  and  turned  at  this  point,  carted  from  the  Sill  log  land¬ 
ing  to  their  mills  at  Laysville  and  later  delivered  in  vessels 
owned  by  Thomas  Sill  to  points  along  the  shore.  At  one  time 
there  were  seven  houses  in  Silltown  occupied  by  families  of 
that  name  and  today  some  of  these  remain  in  excellent  repair 
as  a  reminder  of  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  country  life  in  the 
generations  long  since  gone.14 

Captain  John  Sill  of  the  next  generation  continued  the  sea 
trade  of  his  father  and  in  about  the  year  1818  built  a  very 
commodious  home  on  land  inherited  by  his  wife,  Anna  Noyes, 
from  her  father  William  Noyes,  a  son  of  Judge  William 
Noyes.  The  land  was  a  part  of  the  original  land  of  the  Rev. 
Moses  Noyes.  Adjoining  was  the  beautiful  home  of  her 
brother,  William  Noyes,  previously  referred  to  as  the  Flor¬ 
ence  Griswold  house  which  was  built  by  the  architect  who  de¬ 
signed  the  First  Congregational  Church.  This  John  Sill  house 
is  now  owned  by  the  Huntington  family  and  bears  their 
name.  A  brief  entry  in  the  diary  of  Josiah  Burnham  refers,  no 
doubt,  to  the  change  of  occupancy:  “Aug.  15,  1841 — Mrs. 
Huntington  here  moving  her  furniture  over  into  the  Noyes 

14.  A  brief  monograph  by  one  of  the  Sill  family.  Burt,  Old  Silltown. 
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house.”  No  Sills  remain  in  Lyme  to  carry  forward  this 
honored  name  but  old  homes  and  old  records  testify  to  their 
success  in  agriculture  and  commerce.  Men  of  frugality  and 
determination,  they  absorbed  and  protected  the  culture  of 
their  predecessors. 

In  point  of  time  the  Mathers  were  the  next  of  the  late¬ 
comers  to  the  inner  group  of  the  first  families  of  Lyme. 
Timothy  Mather  is  interesting  both  for  his  lineage  and  his 
achievement.  He  was  of  the  fourth  generation  of  Mathers  in 
this  country  and  of  the  sixth  generation  in  the  Mather  genea¬ 
logical  records.  His  great  grandfather,  Richard  Mather,  the 
settler,  was  a  well  known  divine  and  his  uncle,  Cotton  Mather 
of  Boston,  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  the  Rev.  Moses 
Noyes  of  Lyme. 

Richard  Mather,  the  father  of  Timothy,  came  to  Lyme  ■ 
from  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1687  and  took  up  land 
'bought  of  Hezekiah  Usher  of  Boston.  His  sudden  death  in 
fc,i688  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  left  it  for  his  seven-year-old 
son  to  claim  and  develop  at  a  later  time.  This  he  did  about 
1712  when  he  acquired  all  the  land  between  the  Lieutenant 
and  Connecticut  rivers,  commonly  known  as  Mather’s  Neck. 
Here  he  built  his  home  and  into  it  took  his  bride,  Sarah 
Noyes,  daughter  of  Moses  Noyes.  In  the  years  just  follow¬ 
ing,  together  with  his  brother  Richard,  he  built  up  a  great 
sloop  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  This  trade  was  carried  for¬ 
ward  after  his  death  in  1755  but  was  greatly  interrupted  by 
the  war.  With  the  return  of  peace,  however,  his  nephews, 
Samuel  and  James,  were  again  upon  the  high  seas  “with  big¬ 
ger  and  better  boats”  and  at  the  death  of  John  McCurdy  in 
1785  they  succeeded  him  in  his  extensive  West  India  trade 
for  which  the  new  bridge,  the  new  wharves  and  the  large 
warehouses  on  the  “Great  River”  had  been  provided. 

Their  home,  the  present  Congregational  parsonage,  was 
built  in  1790  to  provide  more  adequately  for  their  prosperity 
and  wider  social  position.  With  slaves,  private  livery  and 
luxurious  appointments,  this  home  became  one  of  the  centers 
of  distinguished  men,  leaders  in  the  mercantile  and  financial 
affairs  of  their  day. 
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Samuel  Mather’s  wife  was  Lois  Griswold,  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Griswold,  and  their  daughters,  Mehitable  and  Mar¬ 
garet,  two  of  the  “wealthy  debs”  of  Lyme,  married  Thomas 
Sill  and  Judge  William  Sill  previously  referred  to.  Again  we 
see  the  close  intermarrying  of  families  and  interests,  the 
method,  intensified  by  restricted  transportation,  through 
which  estates,  interests  and  influence  were  centralized  and 
stabilized.15 

Finally  in  1750  John  McCurdy,  a  gentleman  of  Ireland 
with  Scottish  blood  in  his  veins,  purchased  a  residence  in 
Lyme,  which  is  now  known  as  the  McCurdy  house.  He  was 
an  ardent  partisan  and  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Stamp  Act.16 
He  was  active  in  the  efforts  to  remove  the  stamp  collector 
from  Wethersfield  and  in  1774  assisted  in  the  public  burning 
of  a  pack  of  delicious  tea  brought  into  town  by  a  peddler  from 
Boston.  He  became  interested  in  commerce  and  by  1780  had 
established  a  lucrative  business  with  the  West  Indies  and  Ire¬ 
land.  His  house,  adjoining  the  Samuel  Mather  house  and 
across  from  Marshfield  Parsons’  Inn,  was  the  gathering  place 
of  politicians  and  traders.  Washington  and  Lafayette  were 
guests  here  during  the  Revolution.  Robert  McCurdy,  the  im¬ 
porting  merchant  of  New  York,  and  Judge  Charles  John 
McCurdy  of  Lyme  were  his  grandsons.  The  latter  was  for 
ten  years  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  and  in  1832,  1 847 
and  1848  was  elevated  to  the  state  senate.  In  1851  he  was 
sent  as  charge  d’affaires  to  Austria  and  in  1 856  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  superior  court,  from  which  he  was  advanced  to 
the  supreme  court  in  1863.  was  a  member  of  the  peace 
convention  in  1861  and  active  in  reconstruction  legislation  in 
Connecticut.  His  wife  was  Sarah  Ann  Lord,  and  their  one 
daughter,  Evelyn,  married  Professor  E.  E.  Salisbury  of  Yale. 
Both  Professor  Salisbury  and  Mrs.  Salisbury  wrote  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  history  of  Lyme  and  at  her  death  she  released  a 
part  of  the  McCurdy  fortune  as  an  educational  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  Old  Lyme.  This  Salisbury-Mc- 

15.  The  scholarly  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  Mather  family  of  Lyme 
are  forcefully  presented  in  Mather,  The  Lineage  of  Richard  Mather. 

16.  Roberts,  Historic  Towns  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley ,  pp.  59-61. 
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Curdy  Fund  is  a  connecting  factor  in  the  present  relationship 
between  the  department  of  education  in  Yale  University  and 
the  board  of  education  at  Old  Lyme. 

From  these  brief  histories  one  can  understand  something  of 
the  fiber  of  family  life  in  this  quiet  agricultural  town.  Proud 
of  its  English  ancestry  each  family  wove  into  its  Puritan  sim¬ 
plicity  a  natural  love  of  the  aristocratic:  land  ownership,  po¬ 
litical  position  and  power  on  the  sea.  Its  large  number  of  able 
men  testify,  in  a  measure,  to  the  general  advantage  of  being 
well  born,  while  the  majestic  trees,  broad  streets  and  fine 
homes  bear  witness  to  the  refinement  of  their  taste  as  builders. 

Many  other  families  not  included  in  this  brief  survey  have 
made  their  contributions  to  the  social  heritage  of  Old  Lyme. 
Together  they  have  created  and  perpetuated,  through  a  con¬ 
tinued  devotion  to  the  ideals  and  ingenuity  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  a  social  environment  which  contains  many  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  characteristics  of  their  early  English  heritage.  Old 
Lyme  today  is  owned  and  controlled  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
descendants  of  these  early  families.  Shipping  and  agriculture 
have  all  but  disappeared,  but  the  wealth  which  these  indus¬ 
tries  created  still  maintains  many  of  the  present  generation  on 
the  large  estates  of  their  ancestors.  The  dominant  group  is 
still  “Puritan”  in  religion  and  “Federalist”  in  politics,  with 
that  rich  complement  of  cultural  advantage  which  comes 
through  the  circumstance  of  a  favorable  social  heritage. 

The  remainder  of  the  population  participates  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  life  that  is  so  engendered  and  accepts  without  antagonism 
the  limitations  which  the  social  situation  provides.  They  find 
personal  satisfaction  in  sharing  the  unique  reputation  which 
has  come  to  Old  Lyme  as  a  result  of  its  ancient  lineage  and 
distinguished  sons;  they  adjust  themselves  to  the  restrictive 
elements  in  its  highly  stratified  social  life  and  find  serenity  in 
its  enduring  beauty  and  financial  security.  Such  a  social  herit¬ 
age  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  endless  functioning  of  edu¬ 
cational  experience. 


VI. 


The  Development  of  Public  Schooling  in  the 
New  Town  of  Old  Lyme,  1855—1935. 

THE  incorporation  of  the  area  of  the  first  ecclesiastical 
society  of  the  ancient  town  of  Lyme  into  the  new 
town  of  Old  Lyme  in  the  year  1855  set  apart  as  a 
political  unit  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  state.  It  was 
into  this  section  that  Mathew  Griswold  led  his  followers 
shortly  after  the  transfer  of  the  Saybrook  land  and  fort  to 
the  Connecticut  colony  in  1 644,  and  here  it  was  that  the  Rev. 
Moses  Noyes  came,  in  1666,  as  a  leader  of  the  established 
church  to  aid  in  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Lyme.  With 
them  and  their  successors  we  have  retraced,  in  as  great  detail 
as  their  records  permit,  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  manner 
of  life  in  those  other  days.  We  have  studied  their  political 
organization,  their  religious  life  and  practices,  their  economic 
needs  and  assets  and  the  resulting  social  structure.  In  this 
situation  we  have  watched  them  develop  a  system  of  public 
schooling  suited  to  the  fundamental  needs  of  a  widely  scat¬ 
tered  agrarian  population.  We  have  moved  forward  from  a 
condition  of  early  isolation  and  Indian  warfare,  through  a 
period  of  social,  religious  and  economic  homogeneity,  into  a 
state  of  wide  social  diversity.  We  have  passed  through  the 
hazardous  years  of  bitter  conflict  and  difficult  social  adjust¬ 
ment  within  the  state  and  are  now,  in  1855,  emerging  into  a 
period  of  better  understanding  and  real  organization. 

The  local  social  history  of  this  period  is  sufficiently  current 
to  be  familiar.  It  has  been  largely  one  of  social  survivals.  The 
people  have  settled  more  firmly  into  the  land  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers.  Family  histories  and  family  possessions  have  served 
as  the  basis  of  social  status.  Religious  attitudes  have  followed 
along  inherited  lines,  and  political  affiliations,  changed  some¬ 
what  with  the  coming  of  woman’s  suffrage,  have  tended  to 
follow  the  early  Congregational-Federalist  pattern. 
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Industry  as  such  has  played  a  very  small  part  in  the  current 
history  of  Lyme.  In  1865  I*  O.  Lay  was  listed  among  the 
manufacturers  of  the  state,  but  shipping  at  that  time  had  long 
since  declined  and  manufacture  was  at  best  sporadic.  This  was 
from  the  beginning  a  period  of  intensive  farming,  dairying, 
sheep  raising  and  gardening,  but  in  more  recent  years  even 
farming  has  declined.1  Sheep  and  cattle  are  few  and  garden¬ 
ing  is  in  the  main  restricted  to  family  needs.  Little  hay  or 
grain  is  cultivated  and  the  livestock  which  is  raised  has  little 
commercial  value.  This  livestock  makes  its  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  as  a  part  of  the  pastoral  scenes  for  which  Old  Lyme  is 
now  famous. 

During  these  seventy-five  years  the  population  of  Old 
Lyme  has  declined  from  1,304  to  946.  A  similar  decline,  with 
a  slight  upward  turn  following  1 900,  appeared  in  the  school 
census.  The  permanent  population  is  largely  of  old  stock  rep¬ 
resenting  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  original  town. 
The  remainder  of  the  population,  and  a  very  considerable 
part  from  the  point  of  view  of  wealth,  is  made  up  of  transient 
residents  who  are  attracted  either  by  the  artist  colony  or  by 
the  unusual  serenity  of  the  place.  They  contribute  greatly  to 
the  commercial  life  of  the  town  and  many,  through  their  rare 
achievements,  have  added  to  its  enviable  reputation.  At  the 
same  time  their  presence  in  large  numbers  has  tended  to  raise 
the  valuation  of  property  far  beyond  its  worth  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  settlers  and  has  in  some  instances  brought  real  hardships 
upon  them.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  situation  has  been  the 
basis  of  some  very  definite  conflict  of  feeling  not  easily  over¬ 
looked. 

With  these  successive  changes  in  economic  life  there  has 
been  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  trend  toward  higher  specialization 
and  less  cooperative  home  and  community  enterprise.  Church 
affiliations  have  grown  equally  diversified  and  town  govern¬ 
ment  has  become  the  responsibility  of  highly  specialized  paid 
officers.  With  these  changes  the  broad  cooperative  experiences 
which  constituted  the  participating  educational  program  of 


1.  Baker,  Statistical  Chart  of  New  London  County ,  1854. 
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earlier  years  have  been  taken  over  by  skilled  workmen.  Co¬ 
operation  as  a  method  of  handling  public  works  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  system  of  specialization  and  noninterference. 
Similarly  in  the  home,  mechanical  devices  have  replaced  much 
of  the  earlier  hand  labor  and  household  arts  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  commercial  products.  Also,  with  the  improvement 
of  transportation  and  the  increase  in  local  land  values,  farm¬ 
ing  has  rapidly  declined. 

With  these  changes  in  the  general  way  of  living  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  school  has  also  changed.  Before  1850  the  school 
was  an  inconspicuous  adjunct  in  the  life  of  the  people.  Educa¬ 
tion  was  a  part  of  the  general  life  experience,  while  schooling, 
in  Lyme  as  in  the  state  generally,  was  a  device  for  providing 
the  minimum  tool  subjects  required  by  law. 

After  1850,  with  the  great  changes  in  the  general  character 
and  tone  of  public  life,  schooling  became  rapidly  more  specific 
and  more  detailed.  State  legislation,  under  the  stimulating 
leadership  of  Henry  Barnard,  faced  the  responsibility  of  a 
free  compulsory-school  system  and  Old  Lyme  with  other 
towns  encountered  the  problem  of  adjusting  itself  to  a  vigor¬ 
ous  state  program  of  more  diversified  and  more  centralized 
schooling. 

In  1 855,  at  the  time  of  incorporation,  the  new  town  of  Old 
Lyme  had  eight  school  districts.  These  were  the  same  eight 
schools  that  had  been  organized  in  the  First  Ecclesiastical 
Society  of  Lyme  before  1766  and  the  same  eight  districts  that 
were  laid  out  immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
1783.  With  the  exception  of  the  Center  School,  which  was  in 
its  third  location  on  Lyme  Street,  these  eight  district  schools 
bore  the  same  names  and  were  in  the  same  places  as  when 
they  were  originally  established.  These  eight  district  schools 
constituted  the  public-school  system  of  Old  Lyme  at  a  time 
when  the  district  school,  the  district-school  committee,  the 
rate  system  and  all  restricted  local  school  practices  were  under 
the  direct  fire  of  the  state. 

The  abolishment  of  school  societies  in  1856  was  followed 
directly  by  a  series  of  acts  designed  to  establish  a  new  system 
of  public  education  in  which  the  control  of  schools  was  re- 
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turned  to  the  towns.  As  this  system  developed,  the  schools  of 
Old  Lyme,  like  the  schools  of  other  towns  in  the  state,  were 
reorganized  to  meet  the  public  demands.  The  details  of  this 
change,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  town  and  state  records 
between  18 55  and  1935,  will  constitute  the  last  link  in  our 
study  of  education  and  schooling  in  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut. 
We  shall  study  these  in  relation  to  the  evolving  state  pro¬ 
gram,  believing  that  the  conditions  to  be  found  in  Old  Lyme 
are  important  not  only  for  their  local  significance  but  also 
because  they  are  typical  of  conditions  which  existed  in  many 
towns  in  Connecticut. 

The  decade  following  the  abolishment  of  school  societies 
was  a  period  of  rapid  transition  in  the  educational  practices  of 
Connecticut.  Many  new  and  somewhat  revolutionary  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  were  set  up  and  laws  for  their  enforcement 
came  in  very  close  succession. 

The  compilation  of  the  school  laws  for  i860  included  many 
of  these  new  enactments.  Towns  were  to  provide  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  schools;  school  districts  were  to  remain  as  in  school 
societies  5  powers  and  duties  of  school  societies  were  to  cease  j 
records  of  school  societies  were  to  be  deposited  with  town 
records  j  school  officers  were  to  remain  in  office  ;  the  town  was 
to  hold  the  local  school  fund;  school  visitors  were  to  prescribe 
rules  and  studies  j  school  visitors  were  to  examine  teachers, 
visit  schools  and  make  returns,  and  also  to  issue  certificates  of 
examination  and  approbation  of  teachers  j  teachers  were  to 
keep  registers  j 2  the  board  of  school  visitors  was  to  be  elected 
annually;  selectmen  were  to  have  the  care  and  management 
of  schools;  school  business  was  to  be  transacted  in  town  meet¬ 
ing;  and  school  districts  were  to  fix  the  rate  of  tuition,  with 
the  amount  limited.  This  rate  was  fixed  in  i860  at  not  over 
$6.00  per  year  for  a  common  school.3  In  this  manner  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  schooling  became  more  abundant  and  more  de¬ 
tailed. 

In  1859  ^e  drive  against  school  districts  was  embodied  in  a 
law  which  provided  for  the  closing  of  all  district  schools  with 

2.  Refort  of  the  State  Suferintendent  of  Schools ,  1864,  p.  54. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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an  attendance  of  twelve  or  less.  Of  the  forty-nine  such  schools 
in  the  state  in  1856,  twenty-nine  were  closed  in  the  three 
years  preceding  1859  anc^  others  disappeared  soon  after. 
Coupled  with  this  was  the  drive  for  graded  schools  and  high 
schools  in  large  population  centers.  Subsequently,  in  1861, 
Connecticut  recorded  5  high  schools  and  148  graded  schools. 

Also,  with  the  intensive  program  for  teacher  preparation, 
came  the  plea  for  tenure  in  office.  Over  fifteen  hundred 
teachers  had  attended  the  normal  school  at  New  Britain  and 
increasing  numbers  held  their  positions  for  successive  years.4 
Simultaneously  a  gradual  change  was  taking  place  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  teachers.  More  young  women  than  young  men 
were  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  district  schools  of  the  state. 
Such  was  already  the  case  in  Old  Lyme  in  1861  when  three 
men  were  engaged  at  an  average  salary  of  $26.00  per  month 
and  five  women  at  an  average  salary  of  $14.00  per  month.0 
The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  was  limited  to  forty  or 
fifty.  The  greatest  need  of  the  schools  of  Old  Lyme  at  this 
time,  as  given  in  the  school  visitors’  report  of  1862,  was 
“more  care  on  the  part  of  district  committees  to  secure  thor¬ 
oughly  qualified  teachers  and  greater  interest  and  liberality 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  friends  generally  in  the  common 
school  cause.”6 

With  the  simultaneous  improvement  of  public  schools  and 
the  increasing  financial  pressure  of  war  between  18  55  and 
1865,  academies  and  seminaries  decreased  as  high  schools  in¬ 
creased.  Of  the  nearly  fifty  academies  and  seminaries  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  the  general  assembly  between  1793  and  i860  less 
than  twelve  continued  in  1865.  This  alone  was  a  significant 
change. 

In  the  new  town  of  Old  Lyme  school  affairs  were  slowly 
introduced  into  the  town  reports.  The  first  such  reference  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  record  of  the  routine  business  of  the  fourth  town 
meeting  held  on  October  6,  1856,  when  six  school  visitors 
were  elected:  Thomas  S.  Swan  and  Robert  Champion  for  three 
years,  David  Morley  and  David  S.  Brainard  for  two  years, 

4.  Refort  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board,  of  Education ,  i860,  p.  13. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  38.  6.  Ibid.)  1862,  p.  33. 
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and  Russell  S.  Chadwick  and  Edgar  B.  Smith  for  one  year. 
During  succeeding  years  two  school  visitors  were  elected,  each 
of  whom  were  to  serve  for  three  years. 

Beginning  with  that  same  meeting  there  was  an  annual  re¬ 
port  from  the  treasurer  of  the  town  deposit  fund.  The  princi¬ 
pal  at  that  time  was  $3,927.1 1.  These  reports  continued  until 
October  2,  1 865,  when  it  was  voted  “that  the  Town  Treasurer 
make  use  of  the  money  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Deposit  Fund  and  apply  the  same  in  payment  of  Town 
debts  giving  a  Treasurer’s  Note  for  the  same — also  to  make 
use  of  the  funds  that  may  hereafter  be  paid  into  the  Treas. 
in  the  same  way.”'  It  appears  that  the  town’s  expenses  in 
furthering  the  war  made  this  loan  necessary. 

The  chief  school  business  of  1859  was  the  receipt  of  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  “Sundry  individuals  in  the  3rd  School  District  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  extension  of  the  south  line  of  their  district  to  the 
‘New  Road’  so  called  that  leads  to  Higgins  Wharf.”  This  ex¬ 
tension  was  granted  and  ran  to  the  Lieutenant  River.  This 
constituted  the  new  southern  boundary  of  the  Sill  Lane 
School. 

During  the  five  years  between  1855  and  i860  only  seven 
of  the  district  schools  are  mentioned,  but  there  is  no  report 
showing  which  seven  are  so  included.  In  i860  eight  schools 
are  referred  to  when  a  meeting  of  district  representatives  was 
called  to  consider  “a  school  of  higher  grade.”8 

No  further  school  business  is  recorded  until  1864  when  a 
committee  of  three  persons,  D.  S.  Brainard,  James  Griswold 
and  T.  S.  Swan,  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
some  plan  for  the  improvement  of  schools.  They  were  to  re¬ 
port  at  an  open  meeting  to  be  held  on  November  8.  At  this 
meeting  they  presented  the  following  significant  resolution9 
regarding  school  consolidation: 

Resolved  that  on  the  -  day  of  -  A.  D.  18 —  the  first, 

second,  third,  fifth,  sixth  and  eighth  school  districts  of  this  town  shall 
be  dissolved. 


7.  Old  Lyme  Town  Report,  1865,  October  2. 

8.  Ibid.,  i860,  October  1.  9.  Ibid.,  1864,  November  5. 
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That  from  and  after  said  date  all  the  territory  now  composed  in 
the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  districts  with  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  be 
consolidated  into  a  new  district  to  be  called  the  first  union  school  dis¬ 
trict  and  all  the  territory  now  comprised  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  eighth 
districts  with  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  be  consolidated  into  a  new 
district  to  be  called  the  2nd  Union  School  District  and  said  con¬ 
solidated  new  districts  shall  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  school  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Town  of  Old  Lyme  with  all  the  corporate  rights,  duties 
and  powers  by  law  pertaining  to  school  districts. 

The  Selectmen  shall  warn  meetings  to  be  held  in  each  of  said  new 

districts  on  the  -  day  of  -  18 —  at  1  o’clock  P.M.  for  the 

1st  Union  District  at  the  Conference  House  and  for  the  2nd  Union 
district  at  the  School  House  in  the  present  5th  District  to  elect  officers 
for  the  said  districts  respectively  to  provide  for  selling  or  otherwise 
disposing  of  the  corporate  property  of  the  same  and  for  purchasing 
land  and  buildings  or  erecting  suitable  School  Houses  and  maintain¬ 
ing  and  establishing  schools  of  two  or  more  grades  in  said  dis¬ 
tricts.  .  .  . 

It  was  then  voted  to  adjourn  the  meeting  until  the  first 
Monday  in  April  1865,  and  no  further  mention  of  consolida¬ 
tion  was  made  until  five  years  later  when  on  October  4,  1869, 
a  similar  committee  of  three  was  chosen  to  report  a  plan  for 
schools.  This  committee  voted  that  the  present  system  be 
continued,  but  that  a  new  plan  be  presented  at  a  meeting  held 
by  adjournment  in  April  1870.  A  committee  of  eight,  one 
member  from  each  district,  was  then  voted  to  hold  public 
examinations  of  pupils  at  the  end  of  each  school  term.  These 
public  examinations  were  to  be  conducted  by  the  school  visitor. 
They  were  to  be  announced  through  printed  posters  for  five 
days  before  the  examination  and  were  to  be  not  more  than 
one-half  day  in  length.  At  the  same  meeting  a  committee  of 
eight  was  voted  “whose  duty  shall  be  to  prepare  a  plan  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  for  a  union  of  the  school 
districts  of  the  Town  into  two  union  districts.” 

An  appropriation  of  $1,300  was  also  made  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  with  the  added  stipulation  “that  the  treasurer  be  di¬ 
rected  to  pay  only  the  sum  appropriated  for  schools.”  This 
meant  that  the  interest  from  the  town  deposit  fund  and  school 
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fund  were  absorbed  in  this  amount  and  the  actual  appropria¬ 
tion  from  town  taxes  was  inconsiderable.  Similarly,  in  1871, 
“It  was  voted  to  appropriate  for  the  support  of  schools  during 
the  next  year  such  sum  as  shall  with  the  receipts  from  the 
public  funds  for  school  purposes  make  in  all  the  sum  of  Seven¬ 
teen  Hundred  Dollars  and  no  more.”  This  sum  was  to  be 
distributed  sixty-five  dollars  to  the  second  district  and  sixty 
dollars  to  each  remaining  school  district  and  the  residue  to  be 
divided  in  proportion  to  the  enumeration  of  January  1872. 
This  indicates  the  dual  system  of  distribution  in  practice  at 
that  time  and  the  relation  between  local  practice  and  state 
policy  with  regard  to  consolidation. 

The  Board  of  Education,  created  in  1865  to  succeed  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  state,  strongly  recommended 
the  consolidation  of  district  schools,  believing  that  they  pre¬ 
vented  the  further  establishment  of  graded  schools  and  in 
general  checked  progress.  The  following  important  conclu¬ 
sions  were  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  statistical  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  state  board  in  support  of  their  recommenda¬ 
tion:  Connecticut  was  the  richest  state  in  the  Union  with  the 
greatest  wealth  in  proportion  to  population ;  Connecticut  was 
first  in  the  amount  of  improved  land;  Connecticut  was  among 
the  first  in  the  variety  and  value  of  her  manufactured  goods  3 
and  Connecticut  had  a  large  and  increasing  foreign  population 
requiring  schools.  The  position  of  Old  Lyme  with  reference 
to  education  was  clearly  indicated.  Of  all  the  children  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  state,  one-fourth  were  not  in  attendance  at  any 
school  j  and  of  the  fifty-five  towns  listed  according  to  the 
amount  of  money  raised  for  each  child  enumerated,  Old  Lyme 
stood  lowest  for  New  London  county  and  fourteenth  from 
the  lowest  in  the  state. 

The  statistics  on  salaries  in  the  state  for  the  same  ten  years, 
1856-1866,  showed  that  the  salaries  for  male  teachers  had 
increased  from  $29.00  to  $49.00  per  month  and  for  female 
teachers  from  $17.25  to  $22. 6o.10  Statistics  for  Old  Lyme 
were  typical  of  this  general  conclusion. 


10.  Refort  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education ,  1866,  p.  54. 
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Further  statistics  for  1867  show  that  only  53  per  cent  of 
the  children  enumerated  in  Old  Lyme  attended  school.  Also, 
of  the  towns  listed  according  to  taxable  property  appropriated 
for  public  schools,  Old  Lyme  stood  lowest  in  New  London 
county  and  No.  161  among  163  in  the  state. 

The  great  event  of  1868  was  the  passage  of  “The  Free 
School  Law.”  It  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  senate  and 
only  four  nays  were  registered  in  the  house.  It  was  cordially 
received  by  the  masses  and  the  rate  bill,  the  menace  of  the 
ages,  was  buried  beyond  the  hope  of  resurrection.11 

By  1870  the  favorable  influence  of  this  law  in  the  state  was 
shown  in  four  definite  directions:  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  schoolhouses  j  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
registered  in  winter  j  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  over 
sixteen  years  of  age;  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
in  average  attendance  in  winter.1"  These  conditions  provided 
outstanding  evidence  of  the  improved  attitude  toward  public 
education.  The  report  from  Old  Lyme  for  this  year  was 
especially  encouraging. 

All  the  schools  in  the  town  were  provided  with  new  books 
and  new  wall  maps  of  the  United  States  were  secured  through 
voluntary  subscription.  Public  opinion  also  expressed  itself  as 
being  in  favor  of  the  “Union  System.”13 

On  May  31,  1 871,  a  great  educational  convention  was  held 
in  Hartford.  Educators  and  intellectuals  from  at  home  and 
abroad  gathered  in  large  numbers  and  at  the  close  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  following  resolutions  were  proposed  and  adopted: 

Resolved  that  we  recognize  four  epochs  in  the  history  of  public  in¬ 
struction  in  this  State. 

1.  Its  initiation  under  Hooker  and  Haynes,  Davenport  and  Eaton. 

2.  Endowment  of  common  schools  by  the  foundation  of  the  School 
Fund  under  the  guidance  of  Hillhouse. 

3.  Establishment  of  Normal  School  under  the  recommendation  of 
Gallaudet  and  Barnard. 

4.  Recent  appointment  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  com¬ 
plete  establishment  of  Free  Schools.14 


1 1.  Ibid.,  1869,  p.  16. 
13.  Ibid.,  p.  209. 


12.  Ibid.,  1870,  pp.  hi,  209. 
14.  Ibid.,  1871,  p.  93. 
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The  law  of  1870,  fixing  the  school  year  at  thirty  weeks  for 
schools  having  twenty-four  or  more  children  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  sixteen,  and  twenty-four  weeks  for  schools  having 
a  lesser  number,  was  shown  to  be  effectual  as  early  as  1872. 
At  that  time  the  average  school  term  in  the  state  was  eight 
months  and  twelve  days,  which  was  longer  than  that  of  any 
New  England  state  and  the  longest  in  the  country  with  one 
exception.  This  was  followed  immediately  by  a  plea  for  com¬ 
pulsory  education  and  compulsory  vaccination. 

The  year  following,  Old  Lyme  voted  to  furnish  free 
schooling  for  nine  months  during  the  year  in  all  districts  of 
the  town  desiring  that  length  of  school  attendance.  In  this 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  added  state  appropriation  voted 
in  1871  of  fifty  cents  for  each  child  of  school  age.  In  1874  the 
nine  months’  term  was  fixed  for  all  schools  in  the  town  and 
the  state  appropriation  was  increased  to  $1.50  per  child. 

An  interesting  new  development  appeared  in  the  Old  Lyme 
records  of  1872  when  it  was  “voted  that  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  be  instructed  to  establish  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  and  that  the  house 
of  C.  J.  McCurdy  near  Duck  River  where  John  Fratus  lives 
and  the  other  families  who  may  occupy  it  be  set  off  for  school 
purposes  from  the  5th  to  the  1st  district.”  On  September  20, 
1873,  one  year  following,  a  special  town  meeting  was  called 
and  a  ballot  was  cast  on  the  continuance  of  this  high  school. 
That  this  was  a  tense  issue  in  the  town  at  that  time  seems  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  brevity  and  context  of  the  vote  taken  some  two 
weeks  later  at  the  regular  financial  town  meeting.  “Oct.  6, 
1 8 73,  Voted  with  reference  to  High  School  continuance.  Yes 
60,  No  7 6.”15 

The  practice  in  connection  with  the  hiring  of  teachers  seems 
also  to  have  fluctuated  considerably  during  this  period.  Some 
years  it  was  voted  that  the  school  visitors  should  hire  all  the 
teachers  in  the  town,  while  in  other  years  it  was  specifically 
stated  that  each  school  visitor  should  engage  the  teacher  for 
his  own  district.  At  other  times  the  district  committee  engaged 


15.  Old  Lyme  Town  Records,  1873,  October  6. 
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the  district  teacher.  Still  another  regulation  in  connection 
with  the  hiring  of  teachers  was  explained  indirectly  in  two 
contemporaneous  provisions — the  first  established  an  annual 
salary  of  thirty  dollars  for  the  acting  school  visitor,  while  the 
second  stipulated  that  neither  the  district-school  committee¬ 
men  nor  the  school  visitors  should  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  town. 

The  year  1875  stands  out  in  the  educational  annals  of  the 
state  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  school 
administration  under  the  Board  of  Education.  It  was  a  period 
of  marked  progress.16  More  children  were  taught  than  ever 
before  j  their  number  increased  20  per  cent ;  the  number  in  at¬ 
tendance  increased  30  per  cent  and  teachers’  wages  per  month 
were  doubled.  During  the  same  period  the  school  tax  was 
three  and  one-half  times  as  great  and  the  budget  for  build¬ 
ings  and  repairs  was  increased  fourfold.  The  total  expendi¬ 
tures  for  ten  years  were  twelve  million  dollars,  which  was 
equivalent  to  the  total  of  the  previous  half  century.  The  ex¬ 
amination  of  teachers  was  greatly  improved  and  Connecticut 
had  a  higher  percentage  of  public-school  attendance  than  any 
state  in  the  Union.  Work  certificates  were  required  and  the 
distribution  of  a  state  appropriation  of  $1.50  was  urged  for 
each  child  in  actual  attendance. 

At  this  time  the  state  and  national  celebration  in  connection 
with  the  Centennial  was  held.  In  Old  Lyme  this  took  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  back  to  their  first  gathering  place  on 
Meeting  House  Hill.  There  on  July  4,  1876,  throngs  of  the 
townspeople  gathered  for  an  all-day  celebration.  Souvenir 
programs  were  prepared  which  chronicled  the  order  of  events. 
The  morning  was  given  to  a  formal  address  and  prayer,  the 
midday  to  an  elaborate  picnic  and  the  afternoon  to  races  and 
games.  The  committee  in  charge  included  the  following  fa¬ 
miliar  names:  Enoch  Noyes,  Matthew  Griswold,  Daniel  R. 
Noyes,  Charles  McCurdy,  Charles  Peck,  Nathaniel  Conkling 
and  William  Coult. 

The  last  and  hardest  of  the  years  of  severe  financial  dis- 


16.  Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education ,  1875,  p.  1. 
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tress  came  in  1879.  This  was  marked  by  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  average  attendance  at  schools,  in  wages  of  teachers  and  in 
the  total  amount  expended  on  schools.  The  following  years 
were  devoted  to  the  improvement  in  methods  for  the  certifi¬ 
cation  of  teachers.  A  bill  was  passed  providing  for  county 
and  state  boards  of  examiners  and  a  lay  council  of  education 
was  formed  with  the  certification  of  teachers  as  its  major  con¬ 
sideration.  This  led  to  a  new  state  law  on  examinations  which 
was  accepted,  with  slight  modification,  on  May  21,  1884.  This 
gave  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  right  to  issue,  upon 
examination,  certificates  that  might  be  used  in  any  public 
school  in  this  state.  These  certificates  were  good  for  one  year 
and  aimed  toward  greater  uniformity  in  standards. 

During  this  same  year,  1884,  a  careful  study  was  made  of 
the  enumeration  in  the  district  schools  of  the  state.  The 
figures  for  Old  Lyme  are  immediately  interesting.17  In  the 
eight  school  districts  within  the  town  314  pupils  were  enu¬ 
merated  but  the  distribution  was  most  uneven.  District  No.  1 
had  the  largest  enumeration  with  64  pupils  and  district  No.  8 
the  smallest  with  10  pupils.  In  district  No.  2  the  average  at¬ 
tendance  was  found  to  be  55  children  and  the  per  pupil  cost 
$22.68,  while  in  district  No.  8  with  10  children  the  per  pupil 
cost  was  $16.03.  These  data  were  part  of  a  series  of  surveys 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  years  which  reflected  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  state  to  close  small,  inadequate  district 
schools. 

In  reviewing  the  years  between  1856  and  1880  certain  out¬ 
standing  gains  are  to  be  found  in  the  state’s  program  for 

17.  Report  of  Old  Lyme  for  1884.  In  this  report  there  are  notes  on  the 
towns  that  paid  out  less  money  than  they  received  from  the  state.  Old  Lyme 
was  one  of  these.  She  received  $471.00  and  paid  out  $323.00,  thereby  saving 
$148.00.  Ibid.,  1885,  p.  144. 

Enumeration  of  Districts 


First  64 

Second  17 

Third  31 

Fourth  53 

Fifth  57 


teacher’s  CERTIFICATE,  IN  OLD  LYME,  CONNECTICUT,  SUMMER,  I  889. 
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schooling.  Yet  in  Old  Lyme,  where  certain  of  these  newer 
educational  practices  were  adopted,  no  real  gains  were  made 
in  either  attendance,  consolidation  or  higher  education. 

The  general  interest  of  the  people  of  Old  Lyme  was  cen¬ 
tered  in  agriculture  and  the  river  trade.  Railroads  and  steam¬ 
boats  kept  them  in  touch  with  the  outside  world  and  handled 
all  their  surplus  products.  Farming,  which  flourished  during 
the  Civil  War,  declined  with  the  panic  of  1872  and  land 
values  fell  accordingly.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  however, 
there  was  a  partial  revival  of  agricultural  prosperity  which 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  year  1881  was  locally  significant  because  there  was 
initiated  in  Old  Lyme  a  long-anticipated  program  of  printed 
town  and  school  reports.  The  records  for  the  years  from  1 855 
to  1881  were  kept  in  small  school  notebooks  and  were  of 
necessity  limited.  Then  for  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
period  there  was  no  mention  of  Old  Lyme  schools  in  the  state 
reports  and  these  brief  manuscript  reports  are  all  that  remain 
of  these  stirring  days  in  local  educational  reform.  With  the 
coming  of  printed  reports  both  the  town  and  state  records  of 
Old  Lyme  schools  are  greatly  extended. 

The  expanding  state  program  in  other  fields  is  reflected  in 
certain  acts  which  became  effective  in  the  decade  from  1870 
to  1880.  In  1873,  after  having  had  two  capitals  for  172  years, 
Connecticut  erected  in  Hartford  its  fifth  capitol  building  and 
this  was  made  the  sole  capital  of  the  state.  The  last  meeting 
in  the  capitol  building  on  the  New  Haven  Green  was  held 
in  1874.  In  1877  further  progress  was  shown  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  telephone  service  throughout  the  state.  The  State 
Agricultural  College  was  built  soon  after  at  Storrs,  and  this, 
with  the  legalizing  of  evening  schools  for  factory  workers, 
made  two  new  links  in  a  program  of  diversified  opportunity. 

After  1870  there  was  also  a  steadily  increasing  state  par¬ 
ticipation  in  school  affairs  in  accordance  with  tendencies  stimu¬ 
lated  during  the  preceding  sixteen  years.  This  development 
was  manifest  in  largely  extended  state  control  and  moder¬ 
ately  increased  state  support.  The  entire  state  school  system 
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was  expanded  to  strengthen  existing  facilities  and  to  provide 
for  new  types  of  education.18 

Following  the  act  of  1866  authorizing  the  consolidation  of 
districts,  the  change  from  district  to  town  control  took  effect 
very  slowly.  By  1890  only  one-seventh  of  the  towns  of  the 
state  had  adopted  the  consolidated  system.  It  was  not  until 
1 909  that  the  state  required  every  town  to  take  over  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  public  schools  within  its  limits. 

With  the  special  enactment  of  1870,  the  standard  term  of 
thirty  weeks  in  larger  districts  and  of  twenty-four  weeks  in 
smaller  districts  was  retained  for  ten  years.  In  1880  and  in 
1889  the  term  was  again  extended.  By  1895  the  term  was 
fixed  at  thirty-six  weeks  in  larger  districts  and  in  1921  the 
present  term  of  thirty-eight  weeks  was  made  standard  for  the 
state. 

The  school  age  was  similarly  advanced.  In  1882  the  com¬ 
pulsory  school  age  was  fixed  at  eight  to  fourteen  years ;  in 
1885  at  eight  to  sixteen  years ;  and  in  1899  at  seven  to  six¬ 
teen  years.  This  latter  specification  is  still  standard  for  the 
state  with  the  exception  of  children  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  gainfully  employed.19 

The  curriculum  was  also  greatly  enriched.  Starting  in  1877 
with  such  basic  subjects  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  citizenship,  music,  drawing,  manual  arts  and  natural 
science  were  also  prescribed,  while  health  instruction  and 
physical  education  were  made  requisites  in  1921.  Definite 
recognition  was  also  given  by  the  state  to  certain  specific  health 
provisions  such  as  vaccination,  testing  of  eyesight,  appoint¬ 
ment  of  school  physicians,  school  dentists  and  school  nurses, 
and  the  provision  of  school  lunches.  Kindergartens  were  au¬ 
thorized  in  1886  and  existed  under  varying  age  specifications 
until  the  present  requirements  were  fixed  at  four  to  seven 
years.  A  special  kindergarten  certificate  has  recently  been  re¬ 
quired  for  teachers  in  kindergartens  within  the  state. 

Many  grants  have  been  made  by  the  state  to  aid  the  towns 

18.  Walker,  Development  of  State  Support  and  Control  of  Education  in 
Connecticut ,  p.  52. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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in  meeting  the  demands  of  these  new  educational  laws.  Con¬ 
necticut  had  never  levied  a  state  school  tax,  but  in  1871,  as 
we  have  previously  stated,  the  state  made  the  first  allotment 
for  school  purposes  of  moneys  arising  from  state  taxation  by 
appropriating  fifty  cents  per  child  to  be  distributed  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  interest  from  the  school  fund.  An  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1.50  per  child  was  made  the  following  year.  Simi¬ 
larly  in  1893  the  state  ordered  that  the  interest  from  the 
school  fund  should  be  not  less  than  seventy-five  cents  per 
child.  Any  shortage  was  to  be  supplied  from  the  state  treas¬ 
ury.  Again  in  1897  the  total  grant  was  increased  to  $2.50  per 
child.  The  interest  from  the  school  fund  was  transferred  to 
the  civil-list  funds,  and  the  new  grant  based  on  the  last  school 
enumeration  became  known  as  the  enumeration  grant. 

The  state  grant  for  the  support  of  schools,  instituted  in 
1903,  was  designed  to  furnish  special  aid  to  small  towns  not 
able  to  meet  state  requirements.  In  1911  this  grant  included 
towns  with  a  valuation  of  $2,500,000  or  less,  but  in  1919  it 
was  extended  to  include  towns  of  $3,500,000  valuation  or 
less.  Still  further  aid  was  made  available  for  small  towns  un¬ 
able  to  fulfill  state  requirements.  An  average  attendance 
grant,  passed  during  this  same  year,  was  never  financed. 
Many  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  extension  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  Of  these,  tuition  and  transportation  grants 
make  up  the  largest  financial  consideration. 

Other  grants  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of 
evening  schools  and  Americanization  work,  for  general  super¬ 
vision,  for  teachers’  pensions  and  for  trade  schools.  Provisions 
for  teacher  training  within  the  state  have  been  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  and  in  1921  a  division  of  special  education  and  stand¬ 
ards  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  children  mentally  or  physically  handicapped. 

The  printed  town  reports  of  Old  Lyme  show  in  consider¬ 
able  detail  the  way  in  which  Old  Lyme  has  responded  to  this 
state  program  of  education  and  the  extent  to  which  the  state 
has  contributed  in  the  financial  responsibilities  imposed  by 
these  expanding  educational  requirements. 

The  first  printed  town  report  of  1881  is  conspicuously  de- 
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tailed.20  It  was  arranged  to  comply  with  a  vote  taken  at  the 
annual  town  meeting  on  the  third  of  October,  1 88 1.  “On  said 
day  the  Report  of  the  Acting  School  Visitor  was  read  and  in 
as  much  as  it  embodied  information  in  regard  to  the  schools 
which  all  citizens  should  know  and  recommendations  for  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  Education  among  us,  the  Report 
by  vote  was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  general  distribution  and 
the  acting  school  visitor,  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Carey  was  requested 
to  prepare  his  report  for  publication. ”  Excerpts  from  this  re¬ 
port  follow. 

The  schools  of  the  town  have  for  the  past  year  been  tolerably  well 
kept.  I  cannot  speak  in  special  commendation  of  any  one  of  them 
without  seeming  to  disparage  the  others.  And  yet  I  was  so  struck  by 
the  excellent  reading  in  the  third  district  that  I  must  commend  it. 
Spelling  is  generally  good.  .  .  .  Arithmetic  is  fair. 

The  average  attendance  upon  school  is  not  what  it  should  be.  The 
scholars  are  tardy  and  irregular  in  attendance,  far  too  much.  The 
school  registers  are  black  with  tardy  marks  and  absence  marks.  Where 
do  these  fifty-three  children  out  of  school  spend  their  time? 

The  engagement  of  teachers  for  long  periods  is  far  more  beneficial 
than  for  short  ones.  The  school  that  had  the  best  average  attendance 
during  the  year  was  the  one  that  employed  their  teacher  for  the  year. 

The  enumeration,  registration  and  attendance  of  “scholars” 
in  the  town  during  1 8  8 1  is  convincingly  presented  in  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  table  giving  data  for  the  eight  district  schools. 
Conspicuous  differences  between  enumeration  and  attendance 

20.  Old  Lyme  Town  Report ,  1881. 

Enumeration  and  Attendance  of  Scholars 


Enumerated 

Registered 

Average 

Average 

Districts 

Jan.  i,  1 8 8 1 

in  School 

Winter 

Summer 

First 

74 

44 

33 

33 

Second 

20 

13 

10 

9 

Third 

35 

28 

20 

13 

Fourth 

63 

52 

37 

26 

Fifth 

49 

48 

29 

25 

Sixth 

39 

29 

18 

10 

Seventh 

4i 

33 

20 

12 

Eighth 

19 

15 

8 

1 1 

Total 

340 

262 

165 

129 
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suggest  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  people  toward  public 
education.  Of  the  340  children  of  school  age  enumerated  in 
the  town  in  1881,  262  were  registered  in  district  schools  of 
the  town  and  165  were  in  attendance. 

Some  of  the  schoolhouses  were  reported  to  be  in  good 
order.  Others  however  were  considered  not  fit  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  education.  “The  District  Committees  report  this  year 
as  follows:  one  good  school  house,  four  fair,  three  poor.  All 
things  should  work  together  to  educate  the  child.  We  educate 
by  what  we  are  as  well  as  by  what  we  hear.  .  .  .  The  school 
house  should  be  like  the  church,  the  neatest  most  substantial 
building  in  the  neighborhood  .  .  .  that  the  children  may 
learn  to  appreciate  the  best  things  and  imitate  them.” 

The  school  visitor  recommended  the  holding  of  annual 
public  examinations  in  the  several  districts  at  the  close  of  the 
winter  term  to  inspire  the  “scholars”  with  a  laudable  ambition 
to  excel  in  their  studies  and  to  waken  in  parents  and  taxpayers 
a  livelier  interest  in  the  working  and  welfare  of  the  schools. 

The  total  appropriation  for  that  year  was  $1,500.00,  with 
the  actual  cost  to  the  town  reduced  by  special  appropriation  to 
$533.60.  The  teaching  staff  for  the  winter  and  summer  ses¬ 
sion  was  different  in  every  district  except  the  eighth,  where 
Ida  Champion  served  for  both  sessions.  For  this  she  received 
$96.00 — $64.00  for  the  winter  session  and  $32.00  for  the 
summer  session.  The  salaries  varied  widely  according  to  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  the  male  teachers  considerably  in  the  lead:  H.  M. 
Caulkins,  first  district,  winter  term,  $1 00.00  ;  Annie  R.  Miner, 
second  district,  winter  term,  $  60.00  ;  L.  Bill,  seventh  district, 
winter  term,  $60.00;  John  Swaney,  fifth  district,  winter  term, 
$140.00;  May  DeWolfe,  sixth  district,  winter  term,  $105.00. 
The  highest  salary  for  the  summer  term  was  $75.00  and  the 
lowest  $32.00. 

That  salaries  were  somewhat  on  the  upturn  appears  in  the 
citations  of  1884  when  John  Swaney  was  paid  $157.00  for 
teaching  the  winter  term  in  the  fifth  district  and  Lizzie 
Haynes  was  paid  $160.00  for  teaching  the  winter  term  in  the 
seventh  district.  Similarly  the  summer  salaries  were  increased. 
Gertrude  Roberts  received  $98.00  for  teaching  the  summer 
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session  in  the  third  district  and  William  L.  Smith  received 
$140.00  for  teaching  the  summer  session  in  the  first  district. 
That  these  salaries  were  somewhat  standard  for  this  period 
in  Old  Lyme  is  further  indicated  by  the  complete  report  of 
teachers’  salaries  in  the  eight  districts  of  the  town  for  the 
winter  term  in  the  year  18 85. 21 

The  report  of  the  two  school  visitors  for  1886  suggests  the 
general  conditions  of  schooling  in  the  town  at  that  time.  W. 
L.  Anderson,  acting  school  visitor  for  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  districts,  reported 

school  in  the  fifth  district  was  largest  and  had  the  largest  scholars. 
Scholars  were  orderly  and  did  well  in  work.  Seventh  and  eighth  dis¬ 
trict  schools  were  small  but  well  attended  for  number  registered.  The 
teacher  of  the  sixth  district  was  new,  young  and  unsuccessful.  The 
school  reduced  to  half  in  one  month.  Her  certificate  was  revoked. 
Parents  were  much  more  to  blame  than  the  teacher.  The  schools  in 
the  sixth  and  eighth  districts  are  not  fit  for  use.  Would  advise  re¬ 
building  if  it  were  not  for  the  hope  of  consolidation. 

The  report  of  J.  M.  Huntley,  acting  school  visitor  for  the 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  districts,  was  somewhat  more 
cheerful.  He  found  conditions  generally  satisfactory,  though 
attendance  was  not  good.  Many  of  the  children  attended  only 
the  minimum  sixty  days  required  by  law. 

During  this  same  year  Arbor  Day  was  created  and  Old 
Lyme  records  show  the  planting  in  1 887  of  thirteen  trees  and 
thirteen  shrubs.  As  in  other  towns  these  were  no  doubt  named 
for  the  thirteen  original  colonies.  At  the  same  time  fifty  copies 
of  the  new  physiology  book,  prepared  by  order  of  the  general 
assembly  for  use  in  public  schools,  together  with  eight  sets  of 
wall  diagrams,  were  received  in  Old  Lyme.  New  interests 
and  new  materials  were  being  introduced  to  give  impetus  to 
education. 

That  the  problem  of  poor  attendance,  small,  ill-kept 
schoolhouses  and  insufficient  equipment  was  present  not  only 
in  Old  Lyme  but  in  all  of  New  London  County  is  easily  seen 
in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  school  board,  who  was  re- 


21.  Old  Lyme  Town  Refort ,  1885.  All  items  in  this  book  are  unclassified. 
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quested  in  1 8  8  8  to  make  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  New  London  County.22  His  conclusions  follow: 

1.  We  find  about  two-fifths  of  the  children  in  school  above  ten 
years  of  age  cannot  write — leaving  out  Norwich  and  New 
London. 

2.  A  large  part  of  the  teachers  do  not  know  how  or  what  to 
teach. 

3.  The  attendance  of  the  children  is  irregular. 

4.  The  schools  are  too  small. 

5.  The  schools  are  open  too  short  a  time. 

6.  The  schools  are  insufficiently  supplied  with  blackboards  and 
other  appliances. 

7.  Many  school  houses  are  in  bad  condition. 

8.  In  many  districts  there  is  no  endeavor  to  get  a  competent 
teacher. 

9.  Few  children  in  school  of  twelve  years  or  older. 

10.  Young  children  do  not  receive  their  share  of  attention. 

Old  Lyme  at  this  time  had  the  same  number  of  district 
schools  that  it  had  had  since  1766.  As  with  other  towns  in 
Connecticut,  population  changes  had  altered  the  relative  size 
of  these  schools.  In  the  twenty  years  from  1868  to  1888  the 
school  enumeration  in  Old  Lyme  showed  a  marked  decline 
from  377  to  261.  Nevertheless  there  was  only  one  school 
having  less  than  twenty-four  weeks  of  school  each  year,  while 
seven  of  the  eight  schools  had  between  twenty-four  to  thirty 
weeks  of  school.  The  distribution  of  the  pupils  showed  the 
same  wide  variation  from  eight  pupils  in  the  eighth  district  to 
seventy-two  pupils  in  the  first  district.23 

22.  Refort  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Educationy  1889,  p.  2. 

23.  Ibid.y  p.  100. 
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The  most  striking  and  most  encouraging  improvement  in 
the  common-school  system  in  Connecticut  came  in  this  same 
period.  This  improvement  is  convincingly  presented  in  the 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  1890.  “More 
teachers  are  being  trained,  wages  are  rising,  more  kindergar¬ 
tens  are  being  formed,  more  attention  is  being  given  to  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  There  is  more  teaching  of  natural  science. 
Less  memory  work  is  being  required  and  more  districts  have 
school  libraries.’724  The  period  showed  much  educational  im¬ 
provement  in  the  directions  suggested  by  Henry  Barnard  as 
early  as  1838.  It  seems  to  record  the  accumulated  results  of 
the  intervening  years.  Educational  theories  of  1840  were  be¬ 
coming  educational  realities  in  1890.  The  general  conditions 
influencing  education  in  the  state  were  vastly  improved. 

Still  the  reports  of  the  acting  school  visitor,  J.  Swaney,  in 
1889  and  of  A.  H.  Griswold  for  the  years  1890  and  immedi¬ 
ately  thereafter  emphasize  the  growing  need  of  better  hous¬ 
ing  and  some  organized  method  for  enforcing  attendance  in 
the  schools  of  Old  Lyme.  Poor  attendance  and  lack  of  public 
interest  are  stressed.  These  are  referred  to  with  considerable 
emphasis  in  Mr.  Swaney’s  report: 

I  find  most  of  the  teachers  faithful  and  the  few  children  who  at¬ 
tend  regularly  making  good  progress.  I  find  those  also  who  do  not 
make  much  progress,  and  on  examining  the  register,  their  names  are 
not  often  among  the  regular  attendants. 

In  order  to  improve  our  schools  we  should  begin  with  the  district 
meetings.  The  attendance  at  these  meetings  is  not  as  good  as  the  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  schools. 

Visit  the  schools  and  see  for  yourselves.  Only  two  of  the  parents  out 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  families  visited  any  school  during  the 
winter  term  just  passed. 

Similarly  Mr.  Griswold  wrote,  “As  has  been  said  from 
time  to  time  the  trouble  is  all  with  the  parents.  They  don’t 
take  interest  enough  to  go  to  the  school  meetings  to  elect  offi¬ 
cers.  Five  out  of  the  eight  committees  last  year  had  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Board.” 


24.  Re-port  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education ,  1890,  p.  14. 
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In  view  of  the  long-continued  drive  in  the  state  for  the 
elimination  of  small  districts  and  the  adoption  of  consolida¬ 
tion  wherever  possible,  together  with  the  very  low  attendance 
in  some  districts  in  Old  Lyme  and  the  extremely  poor  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  majority  of  the  school  buildings,  Mr.  Griswold’s 
further  comment  is  illuminating:  “I  don’t  think  there  is  in¬ 
terest  or  scholars  enough  in  the  town  to  warrant  the  building 
of  an  expensive  school.”25 

The  intermittent  recommendations  of  the  acting  school 
visitors  in  favor  of  better-trained  teachers  bore  fruit  for  the 
first  time  in  1892  when  Mr.  Griswold  entered  the  following 
gratifying  report: 

There  has  been  no  school  during  the  past  year  or  perhaps  for  a 
number  of  years  that  has  been  watched  with  more  interest  or  had  so 
much  said  about  it  as  the  First  District.  It  being  the  first  time  a  normal 
school  teacher  has  taught  in  the  town,  many  predicted  its  failure  be¬ 
fore  it  began.  But  there  was  no  failure  there  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  although  she  had  everything  to  contend  with.  .  .  .  Those 
children  who  went  every  day  and  went  to  improve  did  improve.  The 
system  is  to  be  continued  for  another  year. 

The  number  of  children  enumerated  in  the  town  declined 
between  1888  and  1892  from  261  to  230,  with  a  further  drop 
in  1894  to  209.  Yet  the  figures  show  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  enumeration  in  the  first  district  and  a  noticeable  decrease 
both  in  enumeration  and  attendance  in  some  of  the  outlying 
districts.  In  three  districts  the  attendance  exceeded  the  enu¬ 
meration  while  in  the  first  district  about  half  of  those  enumer¬ 
ated  were  in  regular  attendance.  Studied  in  connection  with 
data  on  teachers’  salaries,  cost  of  upkeep  and  the  general  con¬ 
dition  of  the  buildings,  these  figures  were  convincingly  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  some  form  of  consolidation.26 

From  the  report  on  teachers’  salaries  alone  one  can  easily 
see  the  wide  variation  in  per  pupil  cost.  With  a  total  payroll 
of  $1,592.50  for  teachers’  salaries  for  the  174  children  in 
attendance  in  1894  there  was  an  individual  outlay  of  approxi- 


25.  Old  Lyme  Town  Refort ,  September  i,  1890,  pp.  26—27. 

26.  Ibid.,  September  1,  1894,  pp.  19-20. 
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mately  $9.00.  Studied  by  districts  however  this  per  pupil  out¬ 
lay  for  teachers’  salaries  varied  from  $6.00  in  the  second  dis¬ 
trict  to  $12.50  in  the  eighth  district.  It  is  interesting,  in  the 
face  of  this  total  of  $1,592.50  for  teachers’  salaries,  that  the 
full  appropriation  recommended  for  the  following  year  was 
“the  same  as  last,”  $1,750.00.  Of  this  amount  approximately 
$800.00  came  from  other  than  town  taxes. 

In  many  ways  this  year  1894  was  the  pivotal  year  in  local 
educational  reform.  For  approximately  thirty  years  Old 
Lyme  had  opposed  the  major  recommendations  in  the  state’s 
program  for  improved  educational  facilities.  Sporadic  efforts 
had  been  made  to  close  the  older  buildings,  which  in  some 
conspicuous  instances  had  very  low  enumeration  and  poor  at¬ 
tendance.  They  were  continued  in  the  face  of  unwarranted 
per  capita  cost.  Also  library  funds  provided  in  the  middle  of 
the  century  were  left  unsought  for  many  years.  Teachers’  in¬ 
stitutes  were  seldom  attended  by  teachers  from  Old  Lyme, 
and  although  the  New  Britain  Normal  School  had  been  train¬ 
ing  teachers  since  1850  Old  Lyme  had  made  no  use  of  these 
candidates  and  not  a  single  student  from  Old  Lyme  is  re¬ 
corded  at  New  Britain  until  1885.  Happily,  five  were  regis¬ 
tered  there  in  1894.  Still,  of  the  sixteen  hundred  teachers 
registered  at  state  teachers’  meetings  in  1886,  not  one  was 
from  Old  Lyme,  and  still  more  astonishing  was  the  complete 
absence  of  Old  Lyme  teachers  at  the  Niantic  summer  session 
that  same  year,  at  which  four  hundred  teachers  were  in  at¬ 
tendance.27 

A  number  of  private  schools  within  the  town,  some  for 
girls  and  some  for  boys,  organized  more  especially  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  higher  grade,  provided  adequate  educational  facili¬ 
ties  for  some  twenty-four  of  the  children  of  the  town  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  further  directed  the  interests  of  their 
parents  away  from  the  immediate  needs  of  the  local  public 
schools.  An  atmosphere  combining  lethargy  with  thrift  sur¬ 
rounded  these  public  institutions  and  not  until  1894  was  the 


27.  Refort  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education ,  1887,  p.  70. 
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downward  trend  of  Old  Lyme  schools  checked  by  the  potent 
forces  of  state  control. 

Local  conditions  challenged  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
town  and  in  1895,  with  the  assistance  of  a  voluntary  gift  from 
Mr.  Ludington,  the  first  consolidated  school  building  was 
erected.  This  comprised  the  original  unit  of  the  recently  re¬ 
placed  consolidated  school  on  Lyme  Street.  In  1895  it  ab¬ 
sorbed  four  of  the  district  schools  of  the  town:  the  Center 
School,  the  Neck  School,  Sill  Lane  School  and  Laysville 
School.  South  Lyme,  Mile  Creek,  Black  Hall  and  Between 
the  Rivers  districts  still  used  their  local  schools  and  separate 
reports  for  these  districts  continued  until  1908.  At  that  time 
the  Center  School  was  considerably  enlarged  and  seven  of  the 
original  eight  districts  were  absorbed.  Bus  transportation  was 
then  provided,  but  the  South  Lyme  School  did  not  join  in 
this  plan  of  consolidation  and  has  continued  to  prefer  the  lo¬ 
cal  district  school,  largely  because  of  the  distance  and  the 
transportation  problem  affecting  young  children. 

The  building  of  the  new  school  in  1895  had  certain  imme¬ 
diate  observable  results :  it  greatly  reduced  the  per  capita  cost 
of  education  for  the  children  in  the  consolidated  area,  it  gave 
a  real  impetus  to  more  regular  attendance  and  it  raised  very 
definitely  the  whole  standard  of  education  within  the  town. 
It  made  possible  the  consideration  of  a  curriculum  leading  to 
business  schools  and  high  schools.  It  also  developed  a  new  in¬ 
terest  in  the  available  library  funds  and  encouraged  profes¬ 
sional  discussion  among  teachers.  In  all  it  gave  more  of  com¬ 
fort  and  more  of  education  at  a  greatly  reduced  per  capita 
cost.28 

Other  important  community  influences  were  crystallized  at 
or  near  the  turn  of  the  century.  Outstanding  among  these  was 
the  building  in  1898  of  the  Phoebe  Griffin  Noyes  Library. 
With  adequate  space  and  a  generous  endowment  this  library 
offered  facilities  for  the  genealogist,  the  artist,  the  literary- 
minded  and  the  general  reader.  The  tie-up  between  the  li- 

28.  Old  Lyme  Town  Refort ,  September  i,  1896,  pp.  23—24. 
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brary  and  the  Old  Lyme  schools  has  also  provided  a  service 
of  growing  significance,  which  has  been  described  in  a  recent 
statement  of  the  board  of  managers.29 

The  thing  that  touches  us  all  is  the  work  done  through  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Department.  It  is  here  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  Old  Lyme  are 
being  given  that  touchstone  to  life:  a  love  of  good  books.  Every  school 
day  a  class  from  the  Old  Lyme  Graded  School,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  teacher,  selects  its  reading,  either  for  pleasure  or  in  connection  with 
current  school  work.  And  the  teachers  also  may  find  books  helpful  to 
school  problems  or  along  lines  of  special  school  subjects.  At  this  point 
it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  school  is  closely  in  touch 
with  Yale  University  and  all  it  represents  through  the  fact  that  it  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  University,  with  a  supervisory  principal  and  a  woman 
primary  supervisor,  as  well  as  music  and  art  instructors  in  addition  to 
the  regular  teaching  staff.  Under  the  inspiration  of  such  an  interesting 
educational  experiment  those  with  a  far-seeing  eye  sense  the  possible 
development  of  the  Children’s  Department  into  a  reference  library 
for  the  school,  since  with  the  growth  of  the  school  such  a  library  will 
in  time  be  needed. 

In  support  of  this  growing  literary  need  in  the  children’s 
department  there  are  the  circulation  figures  which  show  that 
1,154  nonfiction  books  were  issued  to  children  in  1930  and 
2,958  nonfiction  books  in  1931.  The  reading-room  attend¬ 
ance  of  children  also  increased  from  5,254  in  1930  to  7,082  in 
1931.  This  service  at  the  main  library  was  also  extended  to 
the  South  Lyme  School.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  teachers  at 
the  consolidated  school  on  Lyme  Street,  some  282  books  were 
sent  to  the  South  Lyme  School  during  1931  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  in  that  rather  remote  section  of  the  town. 

Another  movement  of  considerable  economic,  cultural  and 
educational  influence  was  initiated  at  this  time  when  Miss 
Florence  Griswold  opened  her  commodious  home  on  Lyme 
Street — previously  used  for  a  private  school  for  girls — as  a 
summer  home  for  artists.  Distinguished  among  her  pioneer 

29.  Statement,  Board  of  Managers,  Ladies’  Library  Association,  Old  Lyme, 
Connecticut. 
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following  were  Louis  Paul  Dessar  and  Henry  Ranger,  land¬ 
scape  artists. 

In  the  years  that  have  followed,  artists  have  thronged  in 
their  wake.  Land  and  dwellings  of  every  nature  have  been 
purchased  by  them.  Land  values  have  mounted  and  agricul¬ 
ture  has  declined.  Transient  guests  have  filled  the  inns  in  sea¬ 
son  and  local  business  facilities  have  multiplied. 

The  Old  Lyme  Art  Association  is  now  housed  in  a  spacious 
and  attractive  building  and  the  summer  exhibits  are  antici¬ 
pated  by  art  lovers  throughout  New  England.  Until  her  death 
Miss  Florence  Griswold  continued  to  welcome  an  increasing 
following  as  they  returned  to  the  hamlet  which  writers  have 
chosen  to  call  “The  Barbizon  of  America.” 

Transportation  has  played  an  important  role  in  this  new 
development.  Roads  and  bridges  have  been  either  repaired  or 
constructed.  The  present  railroad  and  traffic  bridges  between 
Saybrook  and  Old  Lyme  were  both  built  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  century.  With  the  latter  came  also  through  trolley-car 
service  between  New  Haven  and  New  London.  With  them 
the  town  grew  both  more  accessible  and  more  exclusive. 

Increased  appropriations  and  improved  conditions  in  school¬ 
ing  also  came  with  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  recommended 
appropriation  for  all  schools  in  1900  was  $2,700.  Attendance, 
which  had  fallen  drastically  since  1895,  was  increased  through 
the  efforts  of  a  paid  attendance  officer  who  devoted  his  time 
to  the  investigation  of  all  cases  of  nonattendance.  In  1900  the 
attendance  at  Old  Lyme  schools  was  156. 30 

The  cost  of  educating  these  children  varied  widely.  In  the 
outlying  districts  it  ran  as  high  as  forty  dollars  per  child, 
while  the  cost  at  the  consolidated  school  was  twenty  dollars 
per  child.  These  were  among  the  significant  facts  that  led  ul¬ 
timately  to  further  consolidation. 

Teachers’  salaries  for  1900  showed  a  slight  increase.  One 
teacher  received  $5.00  per  week,  one  received  $6.25,  three 
received  $  10.00  and  one  male  teacher  at  the  graded  school  re- 


30.  Old  Lyme  Town  Refort ,  1900,  pp.  22—23. 
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ceived  $  1 2.00  per  week.  A  beginning  was  made  leading  toward 
a  more  general  practice  of  higher  education.  In  each  of  the 
years  1899  and  1901  there  were  four  graduates  from  the 
graded  school  at  Old  Lyme,  and  of  these  eight  graduates  one 
went  to  Northfield  Academy  and  four  to  normal  school. 

There  were  numerous  new  developments  in  the  state  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  which  were  soon  reflected  in  the  school 
program  of  Old  Lyme.  The  cost  of  the  local  schools  increased 
but  as  a  result  of  the  enumeration  grant  and  the  secondary 
education  grant,  voted  by  the  state  in  1897,  supplementary 
state  grants  were  noticeably  increased.  In  1903  school  orders, 
previously  written  by  the  selectmen,  were  issued  by  the  finan¬ 
cial  agent  of  the  town  school  committee,  who  was  appointed 
by  a  vote  of  the  committee  in  accordance  with  the  statute  of 
the  state  passed  by  the  legislature  that  year.  The  first  record 
of  the  high-school  grant  appeared  in  1906.  The  state  paid 
$41.73  for  tuition  and  $82.00  for  transportation,  supple¬ 
menting  the  town  fees  of  $63.00  for  tuition  and  $84.00  for 
transportation.  Eight  pupils  went  to  high  school  from  Old 
Lyme  in  1 908. 

With  the  addition  of  four  rooms  to  the  Center  School 
building  in  1909,  there  appeared  also  the  first  record  of  the 
state  supervisor,31  F.  W.  Shearer.  His  immediate  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  grading,  reading,  word  drill  and  attendance. 
He  emphasized  also  the  financial  loss  to  the  town  during  that 
year  alone  of  $1,747.25  due  to  irregular  attendance.  The  to¬ 
tal  receipts  from  the  state  were  $1,560.49  and  the  total  cost 
of  running  all  the  schools  was  $5,930.64.  Regular  evening 
office  hours  for  the  convenience  of  parents  were  instituted  by 
the  supervisor  in  1 9 1 1 . 

The  following  year  the  State  Board  of  Education  set  up  as 
one  of  its  objectives  the  organization  of  a  model  school  in 
each  town.  In  Old  Lyme  this  took  the  form  of  a  model 
schoolroom  and  an  additional  grant  of  three  dollars  a  week 
toward  the  salary  of  the  incumbent  teacher  was  made  by  the 
state. 


31.  Old  Lyme  Town  Report,  1909,  pp.  5-6. 
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In  the  years  immediately  following,  every  effort  was  made 
to  increase  the  percentage  attendance.  Nonattendance  was  a 
menace  to  promotion  and  caused  a  reduction  in  state  aid.  In 
these  same  years  the  cost  of  education  was  increasing  and  all 
available  funds  were  necessary.  In  1914  alone,  forty-seven 
pupils  with  an  average  age  under  fifteen  years  withdrew  from 
school.  No  high-school  graduates  had  as  yet  gone  to  college 
but  of  those  attending  high  school  better  results  were  recorded 
in  nonlocal  schools.  The  discontinuance  of  the  local  high-school 
grades  was  therefore  urged,  together  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade/"  The  state  course  of 
study  for  eight  grades  was  adopted.  Many  interesting  items 
appear  in  the  State  Board  of  Education’s  summary  report  on 
Old  Lyme  for  1914— 1915.  These  items  emphasize  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  Old  Lyme  among  the  towns  of  Connecticut 
with  reference  to  educational  practices.  The  town  now  had  a 
population  of  1 , 1 8 1  with  a  school  enumeration  of  255  and  a 
registration  of  233.  This  showed  a  considerable  improvement 
in  general  school  attendance.  The  eight  district  schools  had 
been  reduced  to  include  the  large  consolidated  school  on 
Lyme  Street  and  the  one  remaining  district  school  in  South 
Lyme.  The  school  year  had  been  increased  to  approximate 
the  present  requirement  of  183  days.  The  men  teachers  of 
earlier  years  had  been  entirely  replaced  by  women  teachers 
who  taught  for  an  average  salary  of  $44.52  a  month.  Two 
school  libraries  numbering  six  hundred  books  had  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Thirty  children  were  registered  for  the  two  years  of 
high-school  work  given  in  the  town  and  ten  students  were  at¬ 
tending  the  upper  classes  in  nonlocal  high  schools.  A  kinder¬ 
garten  was  being  maintained  in  the  town  for  eleven  pupils  at 
a  cost  of  $279.80.  But  notwithstanding,  in  all  matters  of  rank 
— in  population,  in  grand  list,  in  enumeration,  in  wages  and 
in  registration — Old  Lyme  still  stood  low  in  the  list  of  towns 
in  Connecticut.33 

The  following  year  the  kindergarten  was  discontinued  and 

32.  Ibid.,  1914,  pp.  10—15. 

33.  Refort  of  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education ,  1914— 1915,  p.  4. 
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one  teacher  eliminated.  Poor  attendance  and  early  school¬ 
leaving  hastened  the  adoption  of  the  state  course  of  studies 
and  modified  the  classical  nature  of  the  curriculum  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  high  school.  Finally  in  1917  the  school  board,  as  a  result 
of  poor  attendance,  voted  to  discontinue  the  second  year  of 
the  local  high  school  and  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  a 
new  combination  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  principal.'14  This  increased  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  high-school  transportation  and  tuition  for  the  ten  stu¬ 
dents  attending  a  nonlocal  high  school.  Their  individual 
grants  from  the  state  allowed  forty  dollars  for  transportation 
and  forty-five  dollars  for  tuition.  The  cost  of  tuition  varied 
with  the  selection  of  the  high  school.  The  choice  of  schools  in¬ 
cluded  the  several  high  schools  in  New  London,  Pratt  High 
School  in  Essex  and  Morgan  School  in  Clinton.  Some 
traveled  by  train  and  others  by  trolley.  It  was  essentially  a 
matter  of  individual  needs  and  convenience. 

Trade-school  education,  established  first  in  1910,  was  now 
available  and  free  to  boys  graduating  from  the  town,  while 
home  economics  courses  were  introduced  and  equipped  in 
1921  for  the  girls,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Lyme  High 
School  Association.  Their  continuance  was  further  secured 
through  the  efforts  of  an  active  Parent-Teachers  Association. 

During  the  same  year  Dr.  Devitt  gave  his  services  free,  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  school  program  of  medical  care.  A  den¬ 
tal  clinic  was  established  that  spring.  With  a  new  emphasis 
upon  outdoor  exercise  and  games,  the  addition  of  a  nurse  and 
the  installation  of  an  improved  ventilating  system,  real  prog¬ 
ress  was  made  in  the  field  of  health. 

With  the  adjustment  of  these  major  problems  of  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  administration,  increased  attention  was  given  to 
the  details  of  instruction.  Standard  tests  were  given  in  arith¬ 
metic,  spelling  and  silent  reading,  with  more  consideration 
for  the  overaged  and  underaged  children. 

By  1922  a  good  start  had  been  made  in  the  development 
of  a  local  junior  high  school.  This  was  encouraged  through  a 
special  grant  of  $1,600.00  from  the  Lyme  High  School  Asso- 

34.  Old  Lyme  Town  Reforty  1917,  pp.  10-13. 
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ciation.35  Vocational  training  courses  were  introduced  at  this 
time  and  maintained  by  federal  funds  made  available  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  More  of  the  older  pupils  were  re¬ 
maining  in  school.  The  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  schools  was 
met  that  year  from  three  sources:  from  the  state,  $4,425.95 ; 
from  the  Lyme  High  School  Association,  $1,600.00;  and 
from  the  town,  $12,480.68.  The  items  listed  under  expendi¬ 
tures  indicate  clearly  the  diversity  and  trend  of  the  program. 
These  included:  teachers’  salaries,  transportation,  tuition, 
janitor  service,  repairs,  books  and  supplies,  heat  and  light,  in¬ 
surance,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  school  physician 
and  the  South  Lyme  branch.  Items  unthought  of  a  few  years 
before  had  become  regular  charges  on  the  school  budget. 

The  years  immediately  following  were  devoted  to  the  rou¬ 
tine  affairs  of  education.  No  drastic  changes  were  made  in 
curriculum  or  organization.  Then  in  1924  the  tenth  grade 
was  returned  to  the  local  school  and  the  four  upper  grades 
were  departmentalized.  Twenty  of  the  223  children  enumer¬ 
ated  in  Old  Lyme  were  reported  to  be  privately  taught,  and 
of  these  about  half  received  their  instruction  at  home. 

The  many  problems  of  this  transition  period  seemed  diffi¬ 
cult  of  solution.  A  motion  was  therefore  entertained  to  secure 
Mr.  F.  W.  Shearer  as  supervising  principal  of  the  school 
through  a  possible  cooperative  plan  sponsored  by  the  town 
and  the  Lyme  High  School  Association.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wells, 
having  made  the  proposal,  was  chosen  to  inquire  into  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting.  He  did  re¬ 
port  but  no  details  are  given.  His  efforts  were  evidently  not 
encouraging  since  both  the  former  supervisor  and  principal 
continued  in  service  the  following  year. 

35.  The  report  for  1922  was  interesting  and  encouraging.  “Fifty  children 
have  school  banks.  Emphasis  upon  instruction  in  fundamental  subjects  has 
brought  spelling  up  to  standard  and  reading  above  standard.  All  grades  were 
well  above  in  arithmetic  skill  but  below  in  arithmetic  problems  and  penman¬ 
ship.  Health  standards  in  the  school  are  high  for  the  state.  The  intermediate 
school  has  striven  for  a  more  differentiated  course  of  practical  subjects  and  a 
good  start  has  been  made  in  developing  a  junior  high  school.”  Old  Lyme  Town 
Refort ,  1922,  pp.  30-37. 
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Transportation  problems  tended  to  increase  and  transpor¬ 
tation  costs  mounted  higher  and  higher  until  on  November 
14,  1928,  after  twenty  years  of  hired  service,  the  town  voted 
to  buy  two  Chevrolet  busses  and  transport  all  their  own  chil¬ 
dren.  This  practice  has  continued.36 

That  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
schools  on  the  part  of  the  school  board  was  shown  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Ball  on  February  4,  1927,  when  he  moved 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  more  efficient  operation  of  the  school. 
This  committee  included  Mrs.  William  Coult,  Mr.  T.  R. 
Ball  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Brevoort.  Their  report  was  presented  on 
February  28,  1927,  and  each  of  the  four  articles  was  read  and 
voted  upon  separately. 

This  committee  voted,  with  the  approval  of  the  town,  to 
discontinue  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  and  to  transport  these 
children  to  New  London  high  schools  j  to  discontinue  all 
classes  in  domestic  science  and  manual  training  j  to  employ  a 
new  principal  and  to  require  all  new  teachers  to  be  normal- 
school  or  college  graduates.  At  the  same  time  the  parents  in 
the  South  Lyme  area  were  asked  if  they  would  like  to  send 
their  children  to  the  Center  School  for  the  following  year. 
Eight  parents  voted  no,  and  one,  yes.  The  South  Lyme  School 
was  continued. 

Numerous  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  were  made  that 
spring,  but  the  general  organization  of  the  school  continued 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  This  dissatisfaction  was  connected  with 
the  two  upper  grades  and  was  aggravated  by  the  difficulties 
connected  with  transportation.  In  view  of  this,  at  the  request 
of  the  Old  Lyme  school  committee  a  very  carefully  prepared 
survey  of  the  Old  Lyme  school  situation  was  made  in  1928  by 
James  W.  Frost,  supervising  agent  in  Old  Lyme,  and 
R.  Maynard  Bole,  principal  of  the  Old  Lyme  Center  School.37 
The  purpose  of  this  study,  as  given  in  the  report,  was  “to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  present  status  of  public  education  and  to  inter- 

36.  Old  Lyme  Town  Report,  1928,  pp.  26—28. 

37.  Frost  and  Bole,  “Survey  of  Old  Lyme  Schools”  (manuscript). 
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pret  the  facts  concerning  the  Old  Lyme  educational  system ; 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  study  to  formulate  and 
to  recommend  to  the  school  committee  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  meet  the  town’s  needs.” 

Certain  statistical  studies  were  made  and  evaluated,  and 
from  these  specific  recommendations  were  formulated  which 
included  detailed  plans  for  a  new  building  and  a  new  admin¬ 
istrative  program.  Some  of  the  findings  of  this  survey  are 
presented  here  since  they  show  quite  plainly  the  problems 
which  confronted  the  Old  Lyme  school  board. 

We  see  that  both  the  town  population  and  the  school  enrollment 
have  remained  rather  constant.  Old  Lyme  is  an  old  colonial  type  of 
town  with  the  conservative  element  predominating.  It  is  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  a  decrease  or  any  appreciable  increase  in  population  for 
several  years. 

The  number  of  pupils  Old  Lyme  will  be  called  upon  to  educate  in 
the  near  future  will  not  greatly  exceed  the  average  for  the  past  few 
years.  If  the  educational  opportunity  can  be  brought  to  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  registra¬ 
tion  will  increase,  particularly  in  the  higher  grades.  .  .  .  Those  at¬ 
tending  the  schools  are  very  much  scattered  over  the  area  of  the  town, 
and  there  are  no  classes  which  appear  crowded.  The  Center  School 
building  occupies  a  site  centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  to  all. 

The  Strayer-Englehardt  Score  Card  for  Elementary  School  Build¬ 
ings  was  used  for  collecting  data  and  for  scoring  the  building.  A  total 
of  574  points  out  of  a  possible  1000  is  so  poor  a  showing  as  to  require 
an  immediate  correction  of  the  defects  found  and  a  consideration  for 
providing  better  housing  for  the  Old  Lyme  School.  It  seems  desirable 
therefore  to  replace  the  present  Center  School  house  with  a  new 
building. 

Over  a  period  of  several  years,  we  find  that  Old  Lyme  has  been 
spending  about  one-third  of  its  taxes  on  schools,  about  one-sixth  on 
highways  and  the  remainder  on  smaller  items.  During  the  school  year 
1927—28  Old  Lyme  spent  36%  of  its  $50,340.59  tax  income  or 
$18,196.49  on  schools.  This  fact  justifies  the  next  statement  that 
64%  of  the  towns  in  Connecticut  spend  a  greater  portion  of  their  tax 
income  on  schools  than  does  the  town  of  Old  Lyme. 

This  survey  led  to  the  formulation  of  a  group  of  general  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations. 
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The  physical  condition  of  the  Old  Lyme  Center  school  building  is 
unsatisfactory  for  fire  safety  and  for  carrying  on  the  grade  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  that  Old  Lyme  citizens  want  and  have  a  right  to 
expect. 

The  best  type  of  school  organization  for  Old  Lyme,  as  far  as  can  be 
foreseen  at  the  present  time,  is  a  6—6  system  with  a  six  year  elemen¬ 
tary  school  and  a  six  year  secondary  school.38 

The  estimated  net  cost  of  maintaining  a  6—6  organization  would 
exceed  by  about  $2000.00  a  year  the  expense  to  the  town  under  the 
present  organization. 

A  new  building  to  house  this  6—6  organization  and  to  provide 
gymnasium  facilities  both  for  pupils  in  school  and  for  young  people 
of  the  town  can  be  built  for  approximately  $13,000. 

A  bond  issue  to  cover  this  expense  could  be  floated  at  an  additional 
tax  of  not  over  4.2  mills  on  the  dollar  if  15  years  is  taken  for  payment 
or  for  3  mills  on  the  dollar  if  20  years  is  taken  for  payment. 

Such  a  school  should  have  the  following  rooms:  five  classrooms, 
a  library,  a  lunch  room,  1  principal’s  room,  I  nurse’s  room,  1 
teachers’  room,  1  book  and  supplies  storage,  1  locker-shower  for  boys, 
1  locker-shower  for  girls,  a  gymnasium,  a  storage  space,  1  boiler  room 
and  coal  storage,  and  1  janitor’s  room. 

In  1928  this  survey  was  extended  and  completed.  It  was 
no  doubt  carefully  and  impartially  prepared.  It  brought  to¬ 
gether,  in  a  brief,  concise  and  convincing  manner,  the  real  cir¬ 
cumstances  affecting  schooling  at  that  time.  It  revealed  the 
great  inadequacy  of  the  rather  good-looking  school  building 
on  Lyme  Street  and  clearly  indicated  the  limitations  which 
this  building  imposed  upon  the  curriculum.  The  building 

38.  Cubberly,  Public  Education  in  the  United  States,  pp.  554—555.  “Up  to 
about  1 909-1 9 10  the  question  of  educational  reorganization  remained  largely 
an  academic  question.  The  next  generation  brought  more  light  through  the  use 
of  standard  tests.  New  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools  were  organized  at 
Berkeley,  California  in  1909  and  at  Los  Angeles  in  1910.  In  each  case  the  sev¬ 
enth,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  were  regrouped  to  form  a  new  school.  By  1930 
there  were  approximately  four  thousand  junior  high  schools  in  the  United 
States  enrolling  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  pupils.”  The  four-year  high 
school  under  this  plan  became  a  three-year  high  school.  In  this  manner  a  6-3—3 
type  of  organization  replaced  the  old  8—4  type.  In  many  places  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  are  separate  units  under  one  administration  and  the  phrase 
“6-6  plan”  of  school  organization  is  used. 
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program  was  projected  at  this  time  as  the  most  necessary  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  reorganization  and  revitalization  of  the  curriculum. 
The  alternative  curriculum  changes  were  proposed  with  a 
new  building  definitely  in  mind.  This  survey  became  the  basis 
of  wide  discussion  both  within  the  school  committee  and  in 
the  town  generally.  It  stimulated  thinking  along  definitely 
constructive  and  progressive  lines  and  finally  brought  about  a 
condition  of  enlightened  dissatisfaction  among  the  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  townspeople  as  well.  It  created  a  growing 
demand  for  improved  conditions  of  schooling  in  line  with  the 
most  approved  educational  practices.  As  a  result,  in  1930  Old 
Lyme  was  prepared  for  another  step  ahead. 

This  was  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  town.  Great  social  changes  had  taken  place  and  though 
the  area  of  the  town  was  unchanged  and  the  population  had 
decreased,  the  educational  needs  and  their  contingent  costs 
had  greatly  increased. 

The  school  statistics  of  Old  Lyme  for  this  period,  from 
1855  to  1930,  are  voluminous.  These  are  classified  in  four 
huge  divisions  under  population  and  enumeration,  expendi¬ 
tures,  receipts  and  teachers.  These  have  been  assembled  here 
with  as  much  exactness  as  the  interlocking  town  and  state  re¬ 
ports  permit.  The  results  are  not  perfect  but  are  highly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  long-time  trends  in  educational  affairs.  Some 
of  these  statistics  have  been  reduced  to  graphic  representation 
and  are  included  here.  Many  others  are  available  but  those 
chosen  cover  the  fundamental  items  affecting  school  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Old  Lyme. 

Graph  I  is  developed  from  the  statistics  on  population, 
school  enumeration  and  average  attendance  in  Old  Lyme  for 
the  years  1855  to  1930.  This  graph  clearly  shows  the  con¬ 
tinuous  decline  in  population  following  the  census  of  1885. 
The  record  further  indicates  a  relative  similarity  between  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  enumerated  and  the  number 
in  actual  attendance.  The  percentage  of  children  not  attending 
is  also  shown  to  have  been  relatively  constant.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  attendance  officers  is  also  apparent  when  the  de¬ 
cline  in  population  is  compared  with  the  relative  increases  in 
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graph  I.  Population,  enumeration  and  average  attendance,  Old 
Lyme,  Connecticut,  1855—1930. 


graph  II.  Grand  list  of  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  1855—1930. 


graph  ill.  School  funds,  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  1855—1930. 


graph  iv.  Teachers’  salary  costs,  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut, 

1855-1930- 
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enumeration  and  average  attendance  beginning  in  1895.  A 
further  increase  in  the  percentage  of  attendance  can  be  seen  in 
the  period  from  1915  to  1930,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  growing 
impetus  of  state  grants. 

Graph  II  shows  the  upward  trend  of  the  town’s  wealth 
judged  by  property  evaluation.  This  records  the  yearly  state¬ 
ment  of  the  valuation  of  Old  Lyme  for  the  same  period, 
1 855-1930.  From  this  graph  it  appears  that  the  property 
valuation  of  the  town  remained  very  close  to  $500,000  for 
the  years  1865  to  I9°5-  Beginning  with  1905  there  is  a  sharp 
and  continuous  increase  in  the  valuation  of  the  town.  This  in¬ 
crease  reaches  the  high  point  of  approximately  $3,700,000  in 

1929.  The  valuation  for  1930  then  falls  suddenly  to  $2,900,- 
000.  The  great  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  town  after  1905 
anticipates  a  similar  increase  in  appropriations  for  public  edu¬ 
cation. 

Graph  III  records  the  amount  of  school  funds  in  Old 
Lyme  between  1867  and  1930.  These  include  total  receipts 
for  the  entire  period  and  state  grants  for  the  years  1906  to 

1930.  This  graph  also  shows  a  rather  continuous  total  for 
school  funds  from  1867  to  19°5  with  a  rapid  fluctuation  up¬ 
ward  after  that  year.  Supplemented  by  state  grants  from 
1905  to  1930,  the  total  increase  in  school  funds  for  this  pe¬ 
riod  also  indicates  an  increase  in  local  appropriations.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  a  total  of  $900  in  1867,  the  total  budget  for  schools 
in  Old  Lyme  had  reached  $33,664  in  1930.  Graph  IV  pre¬ 
sents  the  single  item  of  teachers’  salaries  showing  a  similar 
continuous  low  level  in  salaries  from  1855  to  1897  followed 
by  a  spectacular  rise  after  1917. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  similarity  between  Graphs 
II,  III  and  IV.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  town’s  ex¬ 
penses  for  education  have  increased  in  almost  lockstep  with 
the  town’s  wealth.  Interesting  also  was  the  fact  not  evident 
from  the  graphs  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  increased 
wealth  and  increased  appropriations  for  education  was  made 
possible  through  the  taxes  of  transient  residents  who  did  not 
profit  directly  by  the  schools  they  helped  to  support.  The 
amount  of  town  support  for  education  was  still  definitely  in- 
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adequate.  Such  were  some  of  the  conditions  which  influenced 
the  reaction  of  the  townspeople  of  Old  Lyme  when  in  1930  a 
dissatisfied  school  committee  asked  for  public  support  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  more  adequate  plan  of  school  organization  and  con¬ 
trol.39 

The  specific  origin  of  the  present  school  program  in  Old 
Lyme  is  not  definitely  known.  It  appears  that  a  correspond¬ 
ence  was  established  early  in  February  1930,  between  Mr. 
Horatio  Biglow  of  the  Old  Lyme  school  committee  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clyde  M.  Hill,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Yale  University.  On  March  1 1,  1930,  in  response  to 
a  request,  Professor  Hill  forwarded  to  Mr.  Biglow  two  pro¬ 
posed  plans  for  reorganization.40  By  the  end  of  May  the  pre¬ 
ferred  plan  had  been  selected,  and  the  supervising  principal 
and  elementary  supervisor  recommended  by  Professor  Hill 
had  been  appointed.  The  plan  became  operative  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1930,  and  is  fully  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Town 
School  Committee  of  that  year.  Excerpts  from  that  report 
follow. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Town  School  Committee,  the 
Town  of  Old  Lyme  is  now  withdrawn  from  the  supervision  of  the 
supervising  agent  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  is 
now  functioning  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Yale  University. 

The  Center  School  will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  supervising 
principal  who  will  be  the  administrative  officer  of  the  school  and  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

An  expert  primary  supervisor  has  been  appointed  who  will  have  no 
administrative  duties  but  who  will  be  responsible  for  improving  in¬ 
struction  in  the  six  lower  grades. 

Six  other  regular  teachers  and  two  part-time  supervisors  in  Art  and 
Music  complete  the  staff.  The  additional  cost  to  the  town  of  Old 
Lyme  will  be  low  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Lyme  High  School  As¬ 
sociation  has  very  generously  agreed  to  defray  a  substantial  part. 

The  school  committee  responsible  for  this  unique  educa¬ 
tional  change  was  composed  of  N.  L.  Sheffield,  chairman, 

39.  Old  Lyme  Town  Refort ,  1930,  pp.  30-35. 

40.  Ibid.,  pp.  35-37. 
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J.  L.  Brevoort,  secretary,  T.  R.  Ball,  L.  H.  Biglow,  H.  V. 
Champion,  Mrs.  Myra  Morgan,  R.  H.  Noble,  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Peck  and  Allan  T.  Speirs. 

The  educational  objectives  established  by  Yale  University 
for  the  school  year  1930— 1931  were  two:  improvement  of- in¬ 
struction  in  the  common-school  branches  and  grade  placement 
of  pupils.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  depart¬ 
mental  work  was  introduced  into  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  and  an  additional  teacher  was  engaged.  Plans 
were  also  made  for  the  retention  of  the  ninth-grade  pupils  in 
Old  Lyme  instead  of  sending  them  to  New  London. 

With  the  opening  of  schools  in  September,  1931,  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  junior  high-school  grades  were  set  apart  with 
separate  faculties  and  curriculum.  Physical  health  was  organ¬ 
ized  so  as  to  include  two  regular  forty-five  minute  periods  of 
organized  play.  This  was  later  unavoidably  curtailed  by  poor 
weather  and  the  lack  of  indoor  facilities.  To  offset  this,  clubs 
were  organized  in  dramatics,  nature  study,  arts  and  crafts, 
photography  and  foreign  languages.  Every  child  could  be  in 
any  two  of  these  clubs.  The  program  was  as  diversified  as  the 
overcrowded  building  and  limited  staff  would  permit. 

This  condition  of  overcrowding  had  challenged  the  school 
administration  for  some  time.  Every  alteration  had  been  made 
that  was  within  the  realm  of  feasibility.  A  new  school  build¬ 
ing  had  been  proposed  even  before  the  school  survey  of  1927. 
This  plan  had  been  considered  too  costly  by  some  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  by  others.  A  possible  source  of  building  funds  was  then 
seen  in  the  resources  of  the  Lyme  High  School  Association. 
This  was  eliminated,  however,  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut  on  April  16,  1931,  when  eight 
findings  were  handed  down.  Especially  pertinent  and  conclu¬ 
sive  was  this  one:  “No  part  of  the  income  from  said  Fund 
shall  ever  be  used  for  the  care  or  maintenance  of  any  building 
and  grounds  or  for  additions  thereto  unless  said  building  and 
grounds  are  a  part  of  the  McCurdy-Salisbury  Fund.”41 

With  this  decision,  the  leaders  of  the  new  school  project 

41.  The  Atlantic  Reporter ,  “The  Lyme  High  School  Association  vs.  Ailing,” 
Vol.  154,  pp.  439-440. 
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lost  heart  and  their  building  program  was  temporarily  aban¬ 
doned.  Increasing  conditions  of  depression  aggravated  the 
general  situation  and  the  schools  entered  upon  a  program  of 
strict  economy  and  internal  improvement.  Defeated  on  the 
one  hand,  they  were  successful  on  the  other.  They  were  well 
launched  upon  a  three  years’  experiment  in  reorganization 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Professor  Hill  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  a  highly  trained  staff.  They  had  accepted 
the  challenge  of  the  newer  educational  practices  and  were 
ready  to  test  these  practices  in  a  vital  school  situation.42 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Yale  supervision  of  Old  Lyme 
schools  special  attention  was  given  to  the  improvement  of 
instruction  in  the  first  six  grades  and  to  a  survey  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  to  be  considered  in  the  development  of  a  modern  jun¬ 
ior  high  school.  At  the  same  time  a  considerable  improvement 
was  made  in  instructional  supplies.  New  desks  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  first  two  grades  and  books  for  all  grades.  Test¬ 
ing  programs  were  put  into  very  general  use  and  their  results 
were  used  for  prognostic  purposes.  A  considerable  number  of 
retarded  children  were  discovered,  but  neither  space  nor 
money  was  available  for  their  special  care. 

During  the  spring  of  1931  a  drive  was  made  looking 
toward  the  organization  of  a  junior  high  school.  This  was 
made  imperative  due  to  the  alarming  number  of  failures 
among  the  local  students  attending  New  London  high 
schools.  Of  these  over  50  per  cent  failed  in  all  subjects  taken 
during  the  first  year,  while  90  per  cent  failed  in  one  or  more 
of  these  subjects.  Many  students  were  requiring  five  or  six 
years  for  the  completion  of  high  school.  The  students  were 
believed  to  be  either  lost  in  a  difficult  social  adaptation  or 
very  poorly  prepared.  The  organization  of  a  junior  high- 
school  curriculum,  including  grades  seven,  eight  and  nine, 
was  Professor  Hill’s  recommendation  to  the  board  of  school 
visitors  of  Old  Lyme. 

42.  Of  the  269  pupils  enumerated  in  Old  Lyme  in  1930,  209  were  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  22  in  private  schools  and  38  in  no  school.  The  faculty  included 
seven  teachers  and  one  teaching'  principal.  Refort  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board 
of  Education ,  1930,  pp.  173,  233—235. 
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This  recommendation  was  adopted  and  the  school  opened  in 
September,  1931,  with  a  distinct  elementary  and  junior  high- 
school  curriculum.  This  necessitated  a  number  of  changes: 
one  teacher  was  added  3  a  health  program  for  the  entire  school 
was  instituted  3  geography,  history  and  civics  were  reorganized 
into  social  studies  with  regular  instruction  from  the  third 
through  the  ninth  grades.  A  science  program  was  introduced. 
This  curriculum,  with  some  small  changes,  has  continued  in 
operation  since  its  adoption.  It  has  functioned  as  well  as  could 
be  anticipated  under  the  prevailing  conditions  of  poor  hous¬ 
ing.  The  work  has  been  circumscribed  in  many  ways,  but  the 
achievement  of  local  pupils  in  New  London  high  schools  has 
improved  greatly.  The  housing  problem  was  the  next  diffi¬ 
culty  to  be  overcome.  Its  immediate  solution  was  in  no  way 
anticipated. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  on  September  25,  1933,  the 
legal  voters  of  Old  Lyme  met  in  Memorial  Hall  to  consider 
and  act  upon  a  proposal  to  borrow  $100,000  from  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  administrator  of  the  Federal  Emer¬ 
gency  Administration  of  Public  Works,  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  state-aid  roads  within  the  town.  This  proposal 
was  voted  and  later  rescinded.  A  substitute  measure  was 
adopted  which  made  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  expenditure 
of  all  moneys  available  to  the  town  under  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration.  Other  meetings  followed  on  October 
2,  1 933?  on  October  16,  1933,  and  on  November  1,  1933.  At 
the  meeting  on  October  16  it  was  proposed  that  $50,000  be 
used  for  a  public  water  system  and  $50,000  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  unit  of  the  proposed  new  school.  The  first  bill  was 
defeated  and  the  second  bill  accepted.  Then  at  the  meeting  on 
November  1,  1933,  Dr.  E.  K.  Devitt  proposed  that  applica¬ 
tion  be  made  for  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  a  complete 
new  school  plant. 

Later,  on  March  5,  1934,  at  an  adjourned  town  meeting  it 
was  voted  that  the  town  appropriate  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  for  a  new  school  plant  and  equipment.  This  motion 
received  the  support  of  134  of  the  244  voters  present.  A 
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school  building  committee  was  elected  and  conditions  covering 
the  sale  of  bonds  were  set  up.  At  the  same  time  the  town 
voted  to  take  no  further  action  in  connection  with  the  federal 
loan.  Ernest  Sibley  was  selected  as  the  consulting  architect, 
with  Thomas  R.  Ball  of  Old  Lyme  as  the  local  architect. 

Following  a  period  of  frequent  and  lively  town  meetings, 
rife  with  caustic  debate,  ground  was  broken  for  the  new  school 
plant.  Its  recent  completion  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  day  in 
the  educational  history  of  the  town.  Of  a  low,  rambling  colo¬ 
nial  design,  the  building  is  up  to  date,  efficient  and  virtually 
fireproof.  It  has  a  large  assembly  hall  and  gymnasium  with  a 
fine  stage,  which  can  be  shut  off  for  music  and  band  practice. 
Then  there  are  twelve  classrooms,  laboratories,  domestic  sci¬ 
ence  and  art  rooms,  a  library-study  hall,  nurses’  and  teachers’ 
rooms,  superintendent’s  and  supervisor’s  office,  a  projection 
room,  adequate  shower  and  locker  rooms  and  the  necessary 
facilities  for  general  service.  Every  need  of  an  enriched  school 
experience  is  here  provided  for.  Dignified  in  its  simplicity, 
this  building  serves  as  a  unique  tribute  to  the  generations  that 
have  gone  before  and  will  offer  inspiration  and  security  to  the 
generations  yet  to  come. 

The  history  of  education  and  schooling  in  Old  Lyme  is  in 
many  ways  typical  of  the  development  of  education  and 
schooling  in  most  of  the  towns  in  Connecticut.  The  conditions 
of  life  were  everywhere  about  the  same  and  the  major  social 
and  economic  changes  which  affected  education  were  far  more 
general  than  local.  All  legislative  enactments  were  made  to 
regulate  and  direct  the  policy  of  the  entire  state  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  Old  Lyme  gradually  approached  these  standards. 
The  panorama  of  social  change  has  had  its  counterpart  in  edu¬ 
cational  change.  In  attendance,  in  curriculum,  in  teacher 
preparation,  in  housing  and  in  community-service  education  in 
Old  Lyme  has  followed  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  time. 
Slowly  but  finally,  it  has  adjusted  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  rural  education. 

The  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  coming  of  white 
settlers  to  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River  gives  pause  to 
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those  who  peacefully  enjoy  her  quiet  hillsides.  Some  ten  gen¬ 
erations  have  gone  before  and  their  achievements  challenge 
our  ingenuity.  The  Indians,  the  elements,  disease,  disaster, 
wars,  panics  and  continued  economic  change  have  stood  in 
league  against  them.  Yet  with  limited  tools  and  a  great  faith 
they  have  built  homes,  churches,  highways,  bridges,  ferries, 
ships,  schools,  fortunes  and  reputations,  while  oncoming  gen¬ 
erations  have  been  fortified  by  their  thrift. 

The  pageant  of  life  moves  onward.  What  shall  the  record 
be? 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  IN  OLD  LYME. 


Summary. 


THE  town  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  originally  a  part  of 
Saybrook,  was  incorporated  in  1667  as  one  of  the 
largest  towns  in  area  in  the  colony.  It  embraced  the 
present  towns  of  Lyme,  East  Lyme,  Old  Lyme  and  parts  of 
Hadlyme.  Old  Lyme  looks  with  peculiar  satisfaction  upon  its 
early  beginnings  as  a  part  of  the  original  town  of  Saybrook 
and  continues  to  treasure  its  ancient  lineage  and  the  quality  of 
those  first  proprietors  who  came  from  Saybrook  between  1645 
and  1667  to  settle  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

An  understanding  of  the  development  of  education  and 
schooling  in  the  town  of  Old  Lyme  has  been  gained  through 
a  careful  study  of  her  original  records,  the  conditions  of  settle¬ 
ment,  the  beginnings  of  government  and  the  character  of  her 
first  proprietors.  Education  has  been  studied  as  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  structure  of  town  government  in  Connecticut. 
Basic  to  this  understanding  has  been  the  study  of  early 
methods  of  land  distribution. 

The  entire  town  of  Lyme  was  originally  one  of  the  “quar¬ 
ters”  of  Saybrook.  By  1660  the  population  of  Saybrook  had 
so  increased  on  the  infertile  land  of  their  original  settlement 
as  to  require  the  division  of  all  the  remaining  common  lands. 
A  committee  selected  for  the  purpose  surveyed  all  the  re¬ 
maining  land  and  divided  it  into  three  quarters.  The  third 
quarter  was  regularly  referred  to  as  “the  quarter  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.”  The  proprietors  of  Saybrook  then  met  and 
drew  lots  in  turn.  Some  drew  lots  for  homesites  and  some  for 
speculation. 

The  followers  of  Mathew  Griswold  chose  their  land  near 
his  large  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  George  Fenwick  in  1645.  The  actual  move¬ 
ment  of  the  people  into  this  quarter  continued  rapidly  be¬ 
tween  1660  and  1667.  In  1665  the  settlement  was  set  off  as  a 
new  plantation  and  given  the  name  East  Saybrook.  In  1666 
the  Rev.  Moses  Noyes  moved  there  with  a  group  of  followers 
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and  in  1667,  with  the  required  number  of  thirty  proprietors, 
East  Saybrook  was  incorporated  as  the  new  town  of  Lyme. 
To  this  new  town  Moses  Noyes  and  Mathew  Griswold 
brought  the  leadership  of  the  educated  clergy  and  the  landed 
gentry. 

Education  in  this  early  colonial  period  was  part  of  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  active  participation  in  group  projects  organized  to 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  community.  All  social  ex¬ 
periences  were  intimate  and  vital,  closely  connected  with  ac¬ 
tual  group  survival.  Specific  abilities  were  developed  as  by¬ 
products  of  these  rugged  life  situations  in  which  all  ages  did 
their  part.  It  was  a  very  real  situation  of  “learning  by  doing.” 
The  young  took  their  places  early  in  an  active  program  of 
building  in  which  there  was  an  immediate  need  for  houses, 
food,  roads  and  protection. 

The  responsibility  of  instruction  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  remained  largely  with  the  heads  of  families.  The 
ability  to  read,  being  also  considered  an  essential  in  religious 
life,  was  safeguarded  by  a  learned  clergy  who  did  much  in 
transmitting  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  settlers. 

Education  was  not  left  during  this  early  period  to  the  vol¬ 
untary  acts  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1644  the  general  court  en¬ 
acted  a  law  providing  that  every  township  of  fifty  families 
appoint  one  within  the  town  to  teach  all  children  to  read  and 
write.  The  selectmen  were  required  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye 
over  their  neighbors  and  to  check  any  neglect  of  the  children 
in  their  charge.  A  good  town  grammar  school  was  required  of 
similar  towns  in  1648.  The  whole  matter  of  education  rested 
largely  with  the  magistrates  and  the  clergy. 

Schools  were  early  established  in  the  more  thickly  settled 
towns  of  Connecticut,  but  in  1650  and  for  some  years  there¬ 
after  there  were  many  towns  in  Connecticut  with  less  than  the 
fifty  families  stipulated  in  the  school  law.  Lyme  was  one  of 
these  towns. 

As  group  needs  became  more  expansive,  general  participa¬ 
tion  in  community  projects  became  less  satisfactory.  Also,  as 
the  influence  of  the  educated  settlers  became  less  effective 
within  the  family  groups,  a  program  of  organized  instruction 
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for  the  young  became  a  necessity.  Schools  were  then  estab¬ 
lished  to  meet  this  growing  need. 

Under  the  new  government,  established  by  the  colonial 
charter  of  1662,  the  privileges  and  duties  of  towns  and  the 
franchise  rights  of  the  inhabitants  were  again  provided  for. 
That  these  rights  were  differentiated  so  as  to  allow  “admitted 
inhabitants”  to  vote  on  local  affairs  and  “freemen”  to  vote 
on  colonial  affairs  was  not  new.  This  practice  had  pertained 
from  the  beginning  and  had  an  important  bearing  on  all 
phases  of  colonial  legislation.  It  was  a  determining  factor  in 
the  development  of  education  and  schooling  in  Lyme.  Under 
this  practice  only  freemen  could  be  deputies,  vote  for  higher 
officials  or  fill  the  post  of  magistrates.  These  freemen  consti¬ 
tuted  a  kind  of  popular  aristocracy  and  included  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  admitted  inhabitants  in  the  colony.  They  were 
the  major  officeholders  and  made  all  the  laws  of  the  colony, 
including  the  laws  on  education,  to  which  the  town  of  Lyme 
must  subscribe. 

Of  the  many  items  of  business  which  came  before  the  town 
meetings  in  this  period  none  was  of  greater  importance  than 
the  item  on  the  “Division  of  the  Land.”  This  was  of  particu¬ 
lar  significance  since  the  division  of  the  land,  the  spread  of 
oncoming  generations  onto  the  land  and  the  contingent  build¬ 
ing  of  main  highways  into  the  land  determined  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  the  location  and  spread  of  district  schools. 

The  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  land  on  the  “east  side 
of  the  river”  seem  to  have  been  completed  before  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  town  of  Lyme.  The  third  division  was  made 
between  1676  and  1680  and  the  fourth  division  between  1683 
and  1 702.  The  method  of  land  distribution  demonstrates  the 
advantages  accruing  to  original  proprietors  and  the  immedi¬ 
ate  direct  effect  of  this  condition  upon  family  wealth.  As  a 
further  result  much  of  the  land  was  concentrated  for  many 
years  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  families.  This  created  a 
powerful  and  limited  landed  aristocracy  which  controlled  all 
aspects  of  public  life  including  the  organization  and  direction 
of  public  schooling.  The  influence  of  this  early  land  system 
still  remains  as  a  dominant  force  in  the  civic  life  of  Old 
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Lyme.  In  the  main,  education  has  been  what  this  control 
group  has  been  willing  to  provide. 

The  grants  for  highways,  bridges  and  public  landing  places, 
with  their  dates  and  locations,  have  very  special  significance 
when  they  are  studied  in  connection  with  other  special  acts 
which  came  at  intervals  between  1667  and  1712.  They  made 
possible  the  building  of  sawmills  and  gristmills,  hastened  the 
distribution  of  the  people  and  determined  the  location  of  the 
population.  The  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  societies  followed 
soon  after. 

The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Lyme  between  1667  and  1712 
were  typical  of  conditions  in  the  Connecticut  colony.  The 
church  was  the  center  of  political,  religious  and  educational 
policy  and  through  its  educated  clergy  directed  the  type  and 
quality  of  education.  The  clergy  favored  a  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  included  weekly  catechism  and  regular  religious 
instruction.  Similarly,  attendance  at  any  church  other  than 
those  directed  by  settled  and  approved  ministers  was  forbid¬ 
den  by  law.  These  early  churches  required  and  supervised 
education  and  in  ceaseless  ways  influenced  the  pattern  of  life. 

In  1665  the  educational  section  of  the  Code  of  1650  was 
reestablished  as  the  educational  law  of  the  colony.  This  code 
included  the  five  educational  requirements  previously  listed 
which  comprised  the  continuing  program  of  public  education. 
These  were  the  educational  laws  of  the  colony  in  1667  when 
Lyme  with  a  minimum  of  thirty  families  became  an  incor¬ 
porated  town.  By  the  school  law  of  1672  penalties  and  fines 
were  created  for  negligent  towns.  Grammar  schools,  with 
special  income-bearing  grants  of  six  hundred  acres  each,  were 
required  in  the  four  county  towns.  The  laws  affecting  Lyme 
were  not  passed  until  1677  an<^  1678.  The  former  fixed  the 
school  term  at  nine  months  while  the  latter  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families  stipulated  in  the  school  law  from  fifty  to  thirty 
so  as  to  include  all  towns  in  the  colony.  These  laws  gave  im¬ 
petus  in  1680  to  the  town  acts  which  made  provision  for  the 
first  school  in  Lyme. 

In  the  period  from  1665  to  1680  education  in  Lyme  was 
provided  entirely  through  active  participation  in  group  af- 
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fairs.  A  considerable  complement  of  learning  was  still  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  population  and  an  unavoidable  variety  of  creative 
experiences  provided  the  skills  and  techniques  necessary  to 
survival  and  progress. 

It  appears  that  in  1680  the  people  of  Lyme  were  convinced 
that  the  establishment  of  a  school  under  the  law  could  no 
longer  be  safely  avoided.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  a  generous  school  tax.  The  first  plans  provided 
for  a  nine  months’  school  to  be  opened  on  February  6  in  the 
home  of  William  Measure  who  was  already  keeper  of  the  or¬ 
dinary.  On  May  i  the  school  was  to  be  moved  to  the  meet¬ 
inghouse  for  four  months.  The  teacher  was  to  receive  eight¬ 
een  pounds  for  the  nine  months.  Ten  pounds  were  to  be  raised 
by  a  town  rate  and  the  remainder  divided  equally  among  the 
pupils.  During  the  cold  months  each  child  was  to  provide  one 
load  of  cut  wood. 

This  plan  was  soon  abandoned  as  being  unnecessarily  gen¬ 
erous.  Under  the  new  plan  William  Measure  was  to  teach 
school  at  his  home  for  three  months  for  a  salary  of  six  pounds 
five  shillings.  Three  pounds  five  shillings  were  to  come  from 
the  town  and  three  from  the  students  that  were  appointed  by 
the  selectmen.  At  the  same  time  two  school  dames  were  hired 
to  teach  young  children  and  maids.  By  these  acts  the  town 
fixed  the  term,  the  location,  the  curriculum  and  the  teaching 
staff  of  its  first  school.  No  further  mention  of  schooling  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  town  records  until  1691. 

The  next  important  act  was  the  election  in  1695  of  a  school 
committee  of  three  members.  This  preceded  the  colonial  law 
by  fifty-five  years. 

This  was  a  period  of  grave  financial  distress  and  the  Lyme 
school,  like  many  others  in  the  colony,  was  all  but  abandoned. 
The  school  law  of  1 700  aimed  to  spread  the  financial  burden 
and  raise  standards.  The  law  requiring  twelve  months  of 
school  was  provided  for  in  Lyme  by  a  “moving  school”  which 
met  successively  in  four  parts  of  the  town  for  a  three  months’ 
term.  The  children  could  attend  any  or  all  of  the  sessions.  A 
general  tax  of  forty  shillings  on  every  thousand  pounds, 
known  as  “Country  Money,”  was  levied  for  the  support  of 
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schools.  This  was  collected  by  the  town  constables,  sent  to  the 
colonial  treasurer  and  returned  to  the  school  committee. 

Both  country  money  and  town  rates  grew  increasingly  dif¬ 
ficult  of  collection  and  town  schools  suffered  under  the  more 
secular  trend  and  the  changing  interests  of  the  people.  For 
this  reason  town  control  of  schools  in  Connecticut  was  replaced 
in  1712  by  ecclesiastical  control.  Under  the  new  law  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  maintenance  of  schools  passed  to  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  society  while  the  supervision  remained  with  the  town 
officers. 

With  the  year  1713  the  early  colonial  period  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  came  naturally  to  a  close.  Public  education  functioned  un¬ 
der  the  church  and  government  while  educated  men  of  the 
approved  order  filled  the  pulpit,  the  bench  and  the  magistracy. 

The  eighteenth  century  ushered  in  a  period  of  serious  de¬ 
cline  in  the  public  concern  for  education.  Connecticut  turned 
to  road  building,  agriculture  and  trade.  Both  the  church  and 
the  school  suffered  greatly.  Few  changes  were  made  in  school 
administration  except  to  increase  the  penalties  on  negligent 
towns.  In  1727  general  legislation  provided  for  the  division 
of  the  ecclesiastical  societies.  In  Lyme  this  movement  toward 
decentralization  devitalized  both  the  ecclesiastical  societies 
and  the  schools  under  their  direction. 

The  increased  opportunities  for  trade  created  a  consider¬ 
able  activity  in  all  outdoor  occupations.  This  drew  the  older 
boys  and  girls  out  of  school  and  tended  to  make  manual  skills 
more  to  be  desired  than  learning.  The  rudiments  of  education 
were  provided  by  schoolmasters  teaching  in  poorly  attended 
winter  schools  and  by  dames  selected  from  time  to  time  to 
teach  summer  classes. 

The  two  district  schools  conducted,  between  1680  and 
1725,  in  private  homes  on  either  side  of  the  Black  Hall  River 
in  Lyme  made  little  real  contribution  to  the  people  of  the 
town  because  of  scattered  homes  and  irregular  attendance. 

Between  1725  and  1766  eight  schools  were  organized 
within  the  area  of  the  first  society  in  Lyme.  The  first  two 
school  buildings  were  voted  in  1725.  Both  buildings  were 
twenty  feet  by  fifteen  feet  and  served  distinct  districts.  The 
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terms  of  these  schools  varied  with  the  amount  each  district 
paid  into  the  annual  levy.  The  support  was  derived  from  four 
sources:  from  country  money,  from  a  small  local  school  fund, 
from  interest  on  sequestered  money  and  from  a  school  rate. 

Between  1735  and  1740,  with  the  population  of  the  town 
listed  at  seven  hundred  persons,  these  two  schools  were  still 
the  only  schools  serving  the  first  society.  After  1 740  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  1766  the  expansion  of  the  district-school  system 
was  rapid.  A  third  school  was  organized  between  Three  Mile 
River  and  Four  Mile  River  in  1740.  There  was  a  growing 
demand  for  money  collected  in  a  district  to  be  spent  in  the 
district.  There  was  a  temporary  discontinuance  of  school 
dames  and  a  definite  trend  toward  more  regular  schooling. 
By  1 746  there  were  four  four  months’  schools  kept  by  school¬ 
masters  in  the  first  society:  in  Laysville,  in  the  Center,  at 
Black  Hall  and  at  Three  Mile  River.  Extra  money  was 
raised  by  a  society  rate  on  the  grand  levy.  Parents  of  children 
could  no  longer  adequately  meet  the  costs  of  education.  At 
this  time  the  town  sought  to  discover  their  part  of  the  per¬ 
manent  school  fund  created  in  1733  from  the  sale  of  the  seven 
western  townships  in  Connecticut.  This  money  was  to  be  di¬ 
vided  between  the  then  fifty  towns  and  ninety-seven  parishes 
according  to  the  listed  polls  on  ratable  estates  for  1732.  No 
record  of  this  money  appears  in  Lyme  but  it  may  have  been 
absorbed  in  local  “sequestered  funds.” 

In  1750  the  four  schools  in  Lyme  were  referred  to  as  the 
two  northern  and  the  two  southern  schools.  In  that  year  the 
colony  passed  a  law  requiring  a  school  committee  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  schools  and  a  board  of  school  visitors  for  the 
inspection  and  supervision  of  schools.  The  requirement  of  a 
six  or  eleven  months’  school,  restated  from  the  law  of  1 700, 
received  broad  interpretations  in  Lyme  with  a  somewhat 
prevalent  practice  of  a  four  months’  school  from  December  1 
to  April  1.  There  were  intermittent  provisions  for  dame 
schools  in  the  summer. 

In  1766  the  assembly  granted  to  towns  and  parishes  the 
right  to  divide  into  districts.  These  districts  were  without 
corporate  powers  and  in  general  included  the  area  of  one 
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school.  The  law  again  required  that  schools  be  kept  for  six 
or  eleven  months  according  to  the  size  of  the  town. 

This  law  regarding  school  districts,  like  the  law  of  1750  re¬ 
quiring  a  school  committee,  reflected  a  practice  long  estab¬ 
lished  in  Lyme.  By  1766  there  were  eight  district  schools  in 
the  first  society  and  five  of  these  were  in  school  buildings. 
These  eight  schools  constituted  the  culmination  of  district- 
school  expansion  in  the  first  society  of  Lyme.  They  served  the 
minimum  requirements  of  eight  isolated  agrarian  groups  and 
stood  as  natural  consequences  of  the  existing  system  of  land 
division. 

These  schools  suffered  no  serious  effects  as  a  result  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  but  beginning  with  1771  a  marked 
curtailment  is  apparent.  The  five  schools  in  school  buildings 
continued  in  session  but  in  some  instances  the  school  year  was 
reduced  temporarily  to  two  months.  During  the  period  of  the 
war,  1773—1783,  there  was  no  mention  of  schools  except  that 
they  be  kept  as  usual  in  each  schoolhouse.  This  was  another 
period  in  which  the  major  learnings  were  gained  through  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  community  affairs.  The  war  had  a  dis¬ 
astrous  effect  upon  the  schools. 

The  post-Revolutionary  period  brought  a  renewed  but 
somewhat  changed  interest  in  education.  The  people  lived  for 
the  most  part  in  rural  areas.  There  was  little  time  for  school¬ 
ing  and  education  was  forced  into  a  temporary  decline.  Lack¬ 
ing  the  religious  impetus  of  earlier  years,  the  schools  lost 
general  support.  District  schools  declined  as  private  acade¬ 
mies,  offering  religious  education  and  practical  arts,  increased. 

By  1783,  however,  Lyme  turned  her  attention  to  her  eight 
district  schools.  The  boundaries  were  resurveyed  and  re¬ 
mained  the  permanent  boundaries  of  the  eight  districts  in  the 
first  society  until  their  dissolution  through  consolidation  after 
1894. 

From  1783  forward  for  over  a  decade  the  only  vote  on 
schools  included  in  the  ecclesiastical-society  records  refers  to 
the  annual  school  levy.  The  last  record  appears  under  the 
date  of  December  7,  1795.  With  this  the  period  of  ecclesiasti- 
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cal  control  comes  to  a  colorless  close,  leaving  the  schools  of 
Lyme  in  a  condition  of  general  disintegration. 

Ecclesiastical  control  was  supplanted  in  1794  by  state  con¬ 
trol  which  functioned  through  newly  organized  school  so¬ 
cieties.  These  school  societies  conformed  in  area  to  the  previ¬ 
ous  ecclesiastical  societies.  All  electors,  dissenters  and  persons 
qualified  to  vote  in  town  meeting  now  had  an  equal  voice  in 
school  affairs.  In  1798  they  were  given  power  to  appoint 
school  visitors  with  authority  to  examine  teachers  and  to 
superintend  and  direct  instruction.  A  tax  of  two  dollars  on 
each  one  thousand  dollars  was  voted  for  school  support. 
Further  financial  aid  was  provided  by  the  interest  on  the  new 
permanent  school  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  Connecticut’s 
share  in  the  “Western  Reserve.”  This  fund  amounted  to 
$1,200,000  and  after  1820  the  income  was  divided  according 
to  the  number  of  children  in  the  several  towns  in  the  state  be¬ 
tween  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Under  this  legislation 
the  isolated  school  districts  in  the  town  became  more  firmly 
entrenched. 

The  period  between  1795  and  1 856  was  conspicuous  for  an 
astonishing  growth  of  dissent  and  irreligion  which  became  ag¬ 
gressive  in  thought  and  radical  in  politics.  Agriculture  gave 
way  to  manufacture  j  banks  and  insurance  companies  were 
founded. 

With  a  population  of  25,000  in  1800,  Connecticut  was  in 
the  flood  tide  of  prosperity.  It  was  the  richest  state  in  the 
Union.  By  1815  Lyme  had  a  population  of  4,321,  five  hun¬ 
dred  of  whom  were  freemen.  With  the  state  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  the  supply  house  of  the  new  frontier,  Lyme  found  herself 
on  a  busy  crossroad  of  land  and  river  trade.  Mail  facilities, 
turnpikes,  stages  and  ferries  were  greatly  extended  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  the  transportation  of  persons,  goods 
and  ideas.  For  the  growing  maritime  trade  Lyme  provided 
owners,  builders,  captains  and  crews. 

Under  the  weight  of  the  embargo  all  shipping  suffered. 
New  London  turned  to  whaling  and  other  towns  to  manu¬ 
facture.  The  new  state  constitution  of  1818,  accepted  in  the 
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midst  of  bitter  debate,  provided  absolute  separation  of  church, 
school  and  state.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  passed  into  an  even 
more  rapid  decline. 

In  the  quiet  routine  of  life  in  Lyme  between  1 8 1 8  and 
1857  weather  appears  as  the  great  determinant.  Agriculture, 
home  industries  and  a  growing  sloop  trade  were  the  chief 
factors  in  a  program  of  simple  self-sufficiency.  Newspapers 
arrived  with  greater  frequency  and  as  railroads  progressed 
stagecoaches  disappeared.  Lyme  settled  more  firmly  into  the 
land  of  its  forefathers  and  agriculture  became  increasingly 
the  chief  concern  of  the  people. 

Educational  affairs  between  1795  and  1856  are  divided 
very  naturally  into  two  periods:  1795—1838  and  1838— 1856. 
These  periods  developed  as  the  result  of  four  important  acts: 
the  sale  of  western  lands,  the  establishment  of  the  state  school 
fund,  the  creation  of  the  school  societies  and  provision  for  a 
state  school  tax. 

Before  1800  there  were  few  private  schools  in  Connecticut. 
After  1 800  those  who  were  defeated  by  the  new  educational 
program  withdrew  their  interest  and  their  support  from  the 
district  schools.  Private  schools  increased  and  public  schools 
decreased. 

By  1826  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  was 
considered  grave.  A  special  state  committee  advised  the  im¬ 
provement  of  books  and  the  training  of  teachers.  The  eight 
district  schools  in  Lyme  appear  to  have  been  in  a  similar 
serious  state  of  decline.  No  single  official  record  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  to  show  the  activity  of  the  school  society  in  the  first 
society  of  Lyme  for  the  long  period  between  1798  and  1856. 

The  record  of  Lyme’s  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  town 
deposit  fund  is  to  be  found  in  the  town  records.  This  indicates 
that  between  1837  and  1855  one-half  the  interest  arising 
from  the  fund  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  in  the  town  while  after  1855  the  entire  income 
was  so  used.  During  the  Civil  War  the  fund  was  loaned  to  the 
town  and  soon  lost  its  identity  in  the  general  financial  report. 

The  latter  part  of  this  transition  period,  1838— 1856,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  phenomenal  improvement  of  public  education  in 
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the  state  under  the  effective  leadership  of  Henry  Barnard. 
His  educational  survey  included  fifteen  items  which  in  turn 
became  the  main  objectives  of  his  administrative  plan.  Im¬ 
proved  attendance,  preparation  of  competent  teachers,  classi¬ 
fication  of  pupils,  elimination  of  the  rate  bill,  elimination  of 
school  societies,  improvement  of  school  buildings  and  the 
establishment  of  school  libraries  were  among  the  listed  ob¬ 
jectives. 

The  curriculum  of  the  district  schools  at  this  time  included 
spelling,  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  some  geography,  his¬ 
tory  and  grammar,  with  philosophy,  science,  mathematics  and 
Latin  in  larger  districts. 

In  1856  school  societies  were  abolished  and  the  schools 
were  returned  to  the  towns  under  a  paid  board  of  school  visi¬ 
tors.  The  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  public  education  in 
Connecticut  was  ended.  The  next  immediate  objectives  were 
free  schools  and  trained  teachers. 

The  part  which  Lyme  played  in  this  educational  drama  be¬ 
tween  1838  and  1856  is  all  but  hidden.  One  statistical  record 
for  1846  indicates  that  the  eight  district  schools  were  in  op¬ 
eration  under  full-time  teachers.  Textbooks  were  prescribed 
by  the  school  visitors  and  blackboards  had  been  installed.  At¬ 
tendance  remained  irregular.  A  school  register  for  a  winter 
school  in  the  second  society  in  1859  gives  a  suggestive  picture 
of  one  of  these  local  district  schools  in  operation.  There  were 
thirty-six  boys  and  twenty-eight  girls  registered.  These  sixty- 
four  pupils  were  distributed  according  to  school  subjects  in 
the  following  manner:  reading,  sixty ;  grammar,  ten;  geogra¬ 
phy,  twenty  j  writing,  twenty-seven ;  arithmetic,  thirty-six ; 
history,  four  j  and  spelling,  fifty. 

In  1 855  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  Lyme  was  set  off 
as  a  new  town  and  the  same  eight  district  schools  which  were 
organized  in  this  area  between  1680  and  1766  became  the  in¬ 
herited  public-school  system  of  the  new  town  of  Old  Lyme. 

An  appreciation  of  the  influences  affecting  education  and 
schooling  in  this  new  town  requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  state  legislation  on  education  but  also  a  familiarity  with 
the  social  heritage  of  its  people.  This  social  heritage  rests 
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firmly  upon  the  social  stratification  of  its  earliest  settlers. 
These  landed  gentry,  the  freemen  of  other  days,  still  create 
the  atmosphere  and  control  the  affairs  of  the  town.  They 
treasure  the  social  characteristics  of  their  forefathers — land 
ownership,  political  position  and  power  on  the  sea.  This 
dominant  group  is  still  “Puritan”  in  religion  and  Federalist 
in  politics. 

The  remainder  of  the  population  subscribe  to  the  com¬ 
munity  life  that  is  provided.  They  take  pride  in  sharing  the 
unique  reputation  which  has  come  to  Old  Lyme  and  have  ad¬ 
justed  themselves  to  the  restrictive  elements  of  its  continuing 
highly  stratified  social  life. 

In  Old  Lyme  education  is  to  a  large  extent  an  appreciation 
of  the  unique  cultural  environment  while  schooling  is  the 
acquisition  of  tools  by  which  this  environment  can  be  under¬ 
stood.  A  rich  social  heritage  in  old  families,  old  homes  and 
old  places  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  endless  functioning 
of  educational  experience. 

Between  1856  and  1935  the  population  of  Old  Lyme 
dropped  from  1,304  to  946.  The  permanent  population  since 
1900  has  been  supplemented  by  a  large  transient  summer 
colony  which  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  increasing  wealth 
of  the  town.  From  the  beginning,  under  Henry  Barnard’s  free 
compulsory-school  system,  the  town  has  been  faced  with  the 
problem  of  adjusting  to  at  least  the  minimum  requirements 
of  the  new  school  laws.  With  one  exception,  her  eight  district 
schools  bore  the  same  names  and  stood  in  the  same  places  as 
when  they  were  first  established.  Each  of  these  fell  short  of 
the  state  standards  for  public  education.  Educational  legisla¬ 
tion  meanwhile  became  rapidly  more  abundant  and  more  de¬ 
tailed. 

There  was  a  regulation  for  the  closing  of  district  schools 
with  less  than  twelve  in  attendance ;  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  was  restricted  to  fifty  j  tenure  of  teachers  was  urged ; 
consolidation  was  strongly  recommended  and  graded  schools 
were  favored  for  large  centers.  Increased  training  and  in¬ 
creased  salaries  for  teachers  were  constantly  stressed.  In  1868 
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the  Free  School  Law  was  passed  and  the  school  year  for  all 
towns  in  the  state  was  fixed  at  thirty  weeks. 

Responding  to  some  of  these  laws  Old  Lyme  elected  six 
school  visitors  in  1856,  showed  one-fourth  of  her  children  of 
school  age  not  attending  any  school  in  1 865,  voted  in  favor  of 
public  examination  of  pupils  in  1870  and  at  the  same  time 
found  herself  lowest  among  fifty-five  towns  according  to  the 
amount  of  money  raised  for  each  child  enumerated.  In  1872 
she  organized  an  unsuccessful  graded  school  and  in  1873  sup¬ 
ported  a  provision  for  nine  months  of  free  schooling  in  the 
town. 

With  the  appearance  of  printed  town  and  school  reports  in 
1881  the  sequences  in  educational  procedure  become  more 
available.  These  reports  indicate  that  parents  were  only  mod¬ 
erately  interested  while  attendance  was  poor  and  tardiness  ex¬ 
cessive.  In  the  same  year  only  one-half  of  those  enumerated 
attended  school.  Three  district-school  buildings  were  in  very 
poor  condition  and  consolidation  was  urged.  Teachers  were 
still  untrained  but  salaries  were  increasing.  The  terms  of  the 
different  schools  varied  greatly  and  the  attendance  showed  ex¬ 
tremes  of  eight  pupils  in  one  school  and  seventy-two  in  an¬ 
other.  Young  children  received  little  attention.  Conditions  in 
Old  Lyme  lagged  far  behind  conditions  in  the  state. 

In  1 894,  after  thirty  years  of  opposition  to  consolidation,  to 
trained  teachers  and  to  school  libraries,  Old  Lyme  voted  to 
consolidate  the  four  central  school  districts.  The  first  normal- 
school  teacher  was  hired.  Temporary  provision  for  higher 
grade  education  was  already  offered  by  a  number  of  local 
private  schools. 

With  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  schooling  in  Old  Lyme.  The  town  appropriation  was 
increased  to  $2,700.  Salaries  were  raised  and  attendance  im¬ 
proved  while  state  grants  gave  a  general  impetus  to  public 
education.  In  1906  the  high-school  grant  was  used  for  the 
first  time  by  pupils  in  the  town.  Then  in  1908  the  Center 
School  was  enlarged  so  as  to  house  seven  districts.  Transpor¬ 
tation  was  provided  and  the  general  curriculum  extended. 
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The  four  years  between  1908  and  1912  saw  many  ad¬ 
vances  in  public  education  in  Old  Lyme.  A  model  schoolroom 
had  been  established  with  state  aid.  Increased  efforts  were  be¬ 
ing  made  to  improve  attendance  in  connection  with  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  state  funds.  All  men  teachers  were  replaced  by 
women  and  a  kindergarten  was  maintained.  Thirty  children 
were  in  attendance  at  the  two  years  of  high  school  provided  in 
the  town.  Still  in  all  matters  of  rank  Old  Lyme  was  very  low. 

In  1917  the  town  made  another  change  in  its  provision  for 
high-school  work.  The  two  years  in  the  town  were  discon¬ 
tinued  and  children  went  to  some  one  of  the  nearby  high 
schools.  Free  school  medical  care  was  introduced  and  both 
trade  education  and  home  economics  were  made  available. 

In  1922  the  town  voted  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
school  budget  and  experimented  with  the  idea  of  a  local 
junior  high  school.  The  ninth  grade  was  set  up  in  1922  and 
the  tenth  grade  in  1924. 

Still  there  was  a  strong  current  of  dissatisfaction  and  in 
1927  the  school  board  voted  to  discontinue  the  ninth  and 
tenth  grades  together  with  all  courses  in  domestic  science  and 
manual  training ;  to  employ  a  new  principal  and  to  engage 
only  normal-school  teachers. 

An  extensive  local  school  survey  directed  by  the  new  prin¬ 
cipal  led  to  a  request  for  a  new  school  building.  The  survey 
revealed  the  great  inadequacy  of  the  existing  building  and 
made  specific  recommendations  for  the  new. 

In  1930  Old  Lyme  celebrated  her  seventy-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary.  The  area  of  the  town  was  unchanged,  the  population  had 
decreased.  There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  need  and  cost  of 
education.  The  school  board  asked  for  public  support  in  the 
establishment  of  a  more  adequate  plan  for  school  organiza¬ 
tion  and  control.  This  led  to  an  arrangement  through  which 
the  Department  of  Education  at  Yale  University  cooperated 
in  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  Old  Lyme.  Detailed  plans 
were  initiated  in  1931  which  made  provision  for  administra¬ 
tion,  supervision  and  instruction.  These  included  a  six-year 
elementary  school  and  a  standard  junior  high  school.  The 
housing  problem  was  the  next  difficulty. 
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After  many  town  meetings  ground  was  finally  broken  in 
1934  for  a  new  school  building  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.  Complete  in  its  provisions  for  a  modern  educa¬ 
tional  program  this  school  stands  on  Lyme  Street  near  the 
site  of  the  first  schoolhouse  built  in  the  first  society  in  1725. 
With  the  remaining  district  school  at  South  Lyme  it  provides 
nine  years  of  education  for  the  240  pupils  registered  in  Old 
Lyme.  Arrangements  for  secondary  education,  provided  in 
the  total  school  budget  ($33,664),  were  made  with  the  sev¬ 
eral  high  schools  in  New  London. 

The  completion  of  this  new  school  building  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  day  in  the  educational  history  of  the  town. 
With  it  the  generations  yet  to  come  may  lift  Old  Lyme  from 
its  former  position,  on  the  list  of  backward  towns,  to  a  position 
of  leadership  in  the  development  of  consolidated  rural  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
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Primary  Sources. 

General.  The  Connecticut  Archives  include  a  vast  amount  of  official  manu¬ 
script  material.  This  has  been  classified  under  twenty-eight  different  head¬ 
ings  and  indexed  for  availability.  The  volumes  of  special  pertinency  are: 
First  Series,  Towns  and  Lands,  1629—1789;  Second  Series,  Towns  and 
Lands,  1649—1820;  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  1658—1789;  Colleges  and  Schools, 
1661—1789.  The  earliest  government  reports  containing  population  records 
for  Lyme  are  to  be  found  in  the  Connecticut  Census  prepared  by  Fosdick 
for  New  London,  Groton,  Preston,  Lyme,  Colchester,  Montville  and 
Waterford,  December  27,  1810  (manuscript,  2  vols.)  ;  the  Connecticut 
Census  of  1830,  covering  the  towns  of  Lyme,  Lebanon,  Colchester,  Mont¬ 
ville,  Bozrah  and  Salem  (manuscript) ;  and  the  Connecticut  Census  of 
1840  (also  in  manuscript),  including  New  London,  Waterford,  East  Lyme 
and  Lyme.  The  records  of  public  acts  are  also  rich  in  related  material.  Two 
manuscript  records  of  special  interest  are  to  be  found  in  the  Connecticut 
State  Library  at  Hartford:  An  act  appropriating  the  monies  which  shall 
arise  from  the  sale  of  the  western  lands  belonging  to  this  state,  passed  May, 
1795,  and  an  act  in  addition  to  an  alteration  of  an  act  entitled,  an  act  for 
appointing,  encouraging  and  supporting  schools,  passed  May,  1799. 

Local.  The  earliest  records  of  lands  on  the  “east  side  of  the  river,”  includ¬ 
ing  a  description  of  the  method  of  land  division,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Saybrook  Land  Records,  1667,  in  the  town  clerk’s  vaults  at  Deep  River. 
The  organization  of  the  town  government  of  Lyme  and  its  earliest  pro¬ 
visions  and  practices  are  to  be  found  in  Lyme  Records,  Vol.  I,  1672—1685, 
now  in  the  state  vaults  at  Hartford.  These  are  supplemented  by  other 
valuable  town  records  housed  in  the  vaults  in  the  home  of  the  town  clerk  of 
Lyme,  Judge  William  Marvin.  These  include  Lyme  Land  Records,  1672— 
1715  (used  in  tracing  the  location  of  schools  referred  to  in  connection  with 
family  names);  Lyme  Records,  Town  Meeting  Book,  Vol.  I;  Lyme  Rec¬ 
ords,  1665—1720,  Vol.  II;  Lyme  Records,  1794—  1 801,  Vol.  Ill;  Lyme 
Records,  1801—1855;  Lyme  Town  Records,  1667—1852.  Another  book  in 
continuous  use  from  the  incorporation  of  the  town  to  the  present  time  is 
the  Lyme  Record  of  Land  Grants  and  Ear  Marks.  This  reveals  much  of 
special  interest  in  relation  to  agriculture. 

Information  regarding  the  valuation  of  schoolhouses,  the  number  of 
schoolhouses  and  sources  of  school  and  other  public  funds  is  to  be  found,  if 
at  all,  in  Lyme  records  covering  property  and  taxes.  These  include:  Lyme 
Tax  Lists,  5  volumes,  1781—1793;  Moses  Warren’s  Memoranda  of  Tax 
Lists  of  Lyme,  1796;  Town  Day  Book,  1810—1827;  Levy  on  the  First 
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Society  in  Lyme,  1825;  Lyme  Records  of  property  exempted  from  taxa¬ 
tion  in  1828,  1829,  1834  and  1835.  Further  records  of  the  amount  and 
value  of  property  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lyme  Assessment  of  the  Property 
of  the  First  Society  Lists,  1840,  1848,  1849,  1850;  Lyme  Justice  Court 
Records,  June  20,  1794 — December  10,  1821,  Moses  Warren  Jr.  Justice 
of  Peace. 

Ecclesiastical  and  school  affairs  are  recorded  in  the  extensive  manuscript 
records  of  the  Meetings  of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  Lyme,  1721  — 
1876.  These  are  supplemented  with  some  interesting  detail  in  the  Lyme 
Records  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  1787—1850,  Church  Meet¬ 
ings,  1787—1850,  Members,  1787—1850,  Baptism,  1801—1850,  Marriages, 
1787-1832. 

Rural  life  between  November  29,  1818,  and  November  16,  1857,  is 
described  in  an  intimate  way  in  the  two-volume  Diary  of  Josiah  Burnham 
of  Lyme,  to  be  found  in  the  State  Library  at  Hartford. 

Some  valuable  material  on  district-school  practices  in  Lyme  and  Old 
Lyme  is  available  in  manuscript  records.  Aside  from  the  Old  Lyme  Town 
Records,  1855—1882,  and  “Survey  of  Old  Lyme  Schools,”  by  Frost  and 
Bole,  1927,  these  records  are  privately  owned.  They  include:  School  Book, 
Third  School  Society  in  Lyme,  1799—1856;  Records  of  the  Second  School 
District  in  Lyme,  1849—1850;  Register,  First  District,  Second  School 
Society  in  Lyme,  1851—1859;  Register,  First  District,  Second  Society,  for 
the  summer  term  of  1854;  Register  of  the  South  School  of  Lyme,  Winter 
Term,  1855—1856;  Records  of  the  First  School  District  in  Lyme,  185 8 — 
1 909 ;  and  Register  of  the  Bill  Hill  School  in  Lyme,  1865—1866. 

Printed.  A  considerable  amount  of  pertinent  material  for  the  purposes  of 
this  study  is  to  be  found  in  the  printed  volumes  of  the  Public  Records  of 
the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  These  cover  the  period  from  1636  to  1776: 
Vol.  I,  1636-1665;  Vol.  II,  1665-1678;  Vol.  Ill,  1678-1687;  Vol.  IV, 
1689-1706;  Vol.  V,  1706-1716;  Vol.  VI,  1 7 1 7—1 725;  Vol.  VII,  1726- 
1735;  Vol.  VIII,  1735-1743;  Vol.  IX,  1 743—1 75i;  Vol.  X,  1751-1757; 
Vol.  XI,  1757—1762;  Vol.  XII,  1762—1767.  The  records  after  1776,  to 
1781,  are  called  the  Public  Records  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  public 
records  since  1781  are  not  published  but  are  available  in  the  offices  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Vital  statistics  for  Lyme  covering  the  years  1667—1852  are  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  Births ,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in  the  Barbour  Collection, 
1919,  in  the  Connecticut  State  Library  at  Hartford.  Two  local  maps  are 
also  valuable,  not  only  for  geographical  data  and  boundaries  but  also  for 
their  illustrative  data  and  statistical  material.  These  are  the  Map  of  New 
London  County,  prepared  from  original  surveys  under  H.  F.  Walling, 
William  E.  Baker,  Publisher,  1854;  and  Moses  Warren’s  Map  of  the  First 
Society  in  Lyme,  surveyed  August  17,  1815,  showing  the  west  line  of  East 
Lyme  and  description  of  monuments  on  the  boundary  in  1839. 
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Old  Lyme  Town  Records  were  first  printed  in  1882  and  are  available 

for  all  the  years  since  that  date.  Complete  collections  are  to  be  found  in  the 

office  of  the  town  clerk  at  Old  Lyme,  in  the  Connecticut  State  Library  at 

Hartford  and  the  Charles  Hine  Library  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

* 


Secondary  Sources. 

General.  Information  on  the  history  of  Connecticut,  necessary  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  town  development,  has  been  sought  in  the  available  histories  of 
the  state.  Trumbull,  Benjamin,  History  of  Connecticut ,  Civil  and  Ecclesias¬ 
tical,  Hudson  and  Goodwin,  Hartford,  1797.  Osborn,  Norris  G.,  History  of 
Connecticut ,  in  monographic  form,  States  History  Company,  1925.  Dwight, 
Theodore,  History  of  Connecticut ,  from  the  first  settlement  to  the  present 
time,  New  York,  1841.  DeForest,  J.  W.,  History  of  the  Indians  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  W.  J.  Hamersley,  Hartford,  1851.  Hollister,  G.  W.,  The  History 
of  Connecticut ,  Case,  Tiffany  and  Co.,  1857,  2  volumes.  Dexter,  Franklin 
B.,  A  History  of  Connecticut  as  illustrated  by  the  name  of  her  towns,  1885, 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Andrews,  Charles  M., 
The  River  Towns  of  Connecticut ,  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1889.  Sanford,  Elias  B.,  A  History  of  Connecticut ,  S.  S.  Scranton  Co., 
1889,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Andrews,  Charles  M.,  Colonial  Self-Govern¬ 
ment ,  1652—1689,  The  American  Nation  Series,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1904. 
Osgood,  Herbert  L.,  The  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century , 
Columbia  University  Press,  1904.  Morgan,  Forrest,  Connecticut  as  a  Col¬ 
ony  and  as  a  State ,  4  volumes,  Hartford,  1904.  Roberts,  George,  Historic 
Towns  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley ,  Robson  and  Adee,  Schenectady, 
New  York,  1906.  Clark,  George  L.,  A  History  of  Connecticut ,  New  York 
and  New  London,  1914.  Purcell,  Richard  J.,  Connecticut  in  Transition , 
Washington,  American  Historical  Association,  1918.  This  last  reference  is 
especially  helpful  in  creating  a  historical  background  for  the  period  of  the 
school  societies.  Morse,  J.  M.,  A  Neglected  Period  of  Connecticut's  History , 
1818—1850,  Yale  University  Press,  1933.  McMaster,  John  Bach,  History 
of  the  People  of  the  United  States  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War, 
Appleton  and  Company,  New  York,  1927.  Contains  data  on  mail  service, 
postage  rates,  money  and  transportation.  Harwood,  Pliny  L.,  History  of 
Eastern  Connecticut,  Chicago  and  New  Haven,  The  Pioneer  Historical  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  1932.  Written  in  journalistic  style,  without  documentation, 
this  suggests  information  that  might  be  verified  elsewhere. 

The  facts  and  conclusions  relative  to  the  settlement  of  Saybrook  and 
Lyme,  included  in  the  years  1635—1665,  are  drawn  primarily  from  two 
sources:  Winthrop,  John,  History  of  New  England,  1630—1649,  with 
notes  by  James  Savage,  Phelps  and  Farnham,  1825—1826;  and  Andrews, 
Charles  M.,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History,  Vol.  II,  Chaps.  Ill 
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and  IV,  Yale  University  Press,  1936.  Gates,  Gilman  C.,  Say  brook ,  at  the 
Mouth  of  the  Connecticut ,  Wilson  H.  Lee  Co.,  1935. 

The  Connecticut  State  Register ,  1786—1935,  Connecticut  State  Library 
vaults,  includes  data  on  ferries  and  bridges,  with  toll  rates  for  the  several 
years.  Also  the  names  of  innkeepers,  postmasters  and  other  public  officials. 

S fecial  Subjects ,  Miscellaneous.  A  great  number  of  historical  studies  of 
special  subjects,  related  to  the  general  history  of  Connecticut,  help  to  en¬ 
rich  and  fortify  one’s  understanding  of  conditions  within  a  given  unit  of 
the  state.  These  have  to  do  with  commerce,  land  division,  Indian  neighbors, 
religious  life,  transportation,  industry  and  colonial  houses.  Andrews,  Charles 
M.,  “Colonial  Commerce,”  American  Historical  Review ,  Vol.  XX,  No.  1, 
1914.  Trumbull,  J.  Hammond,  Indians  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley, 
Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County,  1886.  Labaree,  Leonard  W.,  Mil¬ 
ford ,  Connecticut ,  the  early  development  of  a  town  as  shown  in  its  land 
records,  Yale  University  Press,  1933.  This  is  very  helpful  in  clarifying  the 
colonial  system  of  land  division.  Earle,  Alice  Morse,  The  Sabbath  in  Puri¬ 
tan  New  England ,  New  York,  Scribner’s  Sons,  1891.  Earle,  Alice  Morse, 
Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days ,  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  Wood,  Frederic  J., 
Turnpikes  of  New  England ,  Marshall  Jones  Company,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1929.  Davies,  Joseph  S.,  Essays  in  the  Earlier  History  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Corporations ,  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1917.  Jenkins, 
Stephen,  The  Old  Boston  Post  Road ,  Putnam’s  Sons,  1914.  Ringwalt,  John 
L.,  The  Development  of  Transportation  Systems  in  the  United  States , 
Philadelphia,  Railway  World  Office,  1888.  Bishop,  J.  Leander,  A  History 
of  American  Manufactures  from  1608—1860 ,  Edward  Young  and  Co., 
February  4,  1865,  Philadelphia.  Trowbridge,  Bertha  C.  and  Andrews, 
Charles  M.,  Old  Houses  of  Connecticut ,  Yale  University  Press,  1923. 
Other  invaluable  sources  of  current  information  on  related  subject  matter 
are  included  in  the  recent  publications  of  the  Tercentenary  Commission  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  Out  of  a  long  list  the  following  are  suggestive: 
Rosenberry,  Lois  K.,  Migrations  from  Connecticut  Prior  to  1800 ;  Mitchell, 
Mary  H.,  The  Great  Awakening  and  Other  Revivals  in  the  Religious  Life 
of  Connecticut ;  Morse,  J.  M.,  The  Rise  of  Liberalism ;  Mitchell,  I.  S., 
Roads  and  Road-Making  in  Colonial  Connecticut. 

Special  Subjects ,  E ducational .  A  rather  complete  knowledge  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  education  within  the  state  of  Connecticut  has  been  a  prerequisite  to 
an  understanding  of  education  and  schooling  in  Old  Lyme.  This  has  been 
gathered  from  state  records,  general  texts,  educational  journals,  research  stud¬ 
ies  and  special  articles.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  in  Connecticut  first  appeared  in  1839.  The  nineteenth  annual  re¬ 
port  was  issued  in  1  864.  This  contains  the  official  records  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  during  the  years  in  which  Henry  Barnard  created  the  free  public- 
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school  system  of  Connecticut.  A  special  Refort  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  to  the  General  Assembly ,  May  Session,  1853,  includes  an 
excellent  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  education  in  Connecticut.  The 
Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Connecticut ,  1846—1865,  and 
the  Reports  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education ,  1865—1935, 
complete  the  entire  sweep  of  state  records  for  the  century  1835—1935. 

Steiner,  Bernard  C.,  The  History  of  Education  in  Connecticut ,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1893,  is  the  only  general  text  on  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation  within  the  state.  This,  however,  is  very  old — very  uneven  in  its 
treatment  of  periods  and  definitely  more  valuable  for  the  colonial  period. 
Griffin,  Orwin  B.,  The  Evolution  of  the  Connecticut  State  School  System , 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1928; 
and  Swift,  Fletcher  Harper,  A  History  of  the  Public  Permanent  Common 
School  Funds  in  the  United  States ,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  191 1,  have 
necessary  general  material. 

The  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  of  Education ,  issued  from 
1839  t0  1 865,  was  the  vehicle  of  Barnard’s  educational  program.  Most  of 
his  educational  objectives  were  presented  to  the  public  through  the  issues 
of  the  Common  School  Journal.  Many  school  records  are  included,  together 
with  splendid  articles  on  the  European  schools  of  the  times. 

The  best  research  study  is  that  of  Walker,  Helen  Martin,  Development  of 
State  Support  and  Control  of  Education  in  Connecticut ,  published  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  1926.  This  includes  a 
chronological  resume  of  all  the  state  laws  concerning  education.  Other  excel¬ 
lent  reference  articles  are  the  following:  American  Mercury ,  “Schools  and 
the  School  Fund,”  1794;  North  American  Review ,  “Discussion  of  School 
Societies  and  Districts,”  April,  1823;  Barnard,  Henry,  “The  Clergy  and 
Popular  Education,”  American  Journal  of  Education ,  V,  351 ;  Lectures  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction ,  Lecture  V,  Denison  Olmsted,  “Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  School  System  of  Connecticut,”  published  by  William  D. 
Ticknor,  Boston,  1839;  Barnard,  Henry,  “History  of  the  Common  Schools 
of  Connecticut  to  1870,”  American  Journal  of  Education ,  V,  225  ;  Bourne, 
Edward  G.,  The  History  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  of  i8^y,  New  York  and 
London,  1885;  Updegraff,  Harlan,  The  Origin  of  The  Moving  School  in 
Massachusetts ,  Teachers  College  Contributions  in  Education,  No.  17,  New 
York,  1907;  Cheney,  Howell,  “District  and  Town  Management  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Schools,”  Connecticut  School  Documents,  No.  321;  Simpson,  A. 
D.,  “Consolidation  in  Connecticut,”  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education, 
special  report,  1925. 

Local.  Source  material  covering  New  London  County  very  generally  in¬ 
cludes  specific  data  on  Lyme  and  Old  Lyme.  Caulkins,  F.  M.,  History  of 
New  London ,  16 1  2*-i8  52,  published  in  New  London,  1852;  Hurd,  D. 
H.,  History  of  New  London  County ,  J.  W.  Lewis  and  Company,  1882; 
and  Beers,  Ellis  and  Soule,  Atlas  of  New  London  County ,  1868,  are  of  this 
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type.  Pease  and  Niles,  Gazetteer  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island ,  1819, 
gives  an  excellent  description  of  the  town  at  that  time,  with  helpful  sta¬ 
tistics. 

General  genealogical  data  and  Revolutionary  War  records  have  been  lifted 
from  the  Records  of  Connecticut  Men  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution ,  1812 , 
and  War  with  Mexico ,  Adjutant  General’s  Office,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
1889;  and  from  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register ,  Bos¬ 
ton,  S.  G.  Drake,  1  847.  Family  histories  used  in  building  up  the  social  herit¬ 
age  of  Old  Lyme  were:  Perkins,  Mary  E.,  Chronicles  of  a  Connecticut  Farm , 
Boston,  1905;  Allyn,  A.  B.,  Griswolds ,  Traditions  and  Reminiscences  of 
Black  Half  Goodspeed,  Boston,  1908;  Burt,  Sarah  S.,  Old  Silltown ,  Some¬ 
thing  of  Its  History  and  People ,  published  by  W.  G.  Burt,  1912;  Mather, 
Horace  E.,  The  Lineage  of  Richard  Mather ,  Hartford,  1890;  Marvin, 
George  F.,  Descendants  of  Reinold  and  Mathew  Marvin ,  1635—1904,  T. 
P.  Marvin  and  Son,  Boston,  1904;  Salisbury,  E.  E.  and  E.  M.,  Family 
Histories  and  Genealogies ,  privately  published,  1892;  Trowbridge,  F.  B., 
The  Champion  Genealogy ,  New  Haven,  1891. 

Rather  miscellaneous  local  material  of  evident  character  was  gathered 
from  the  following  books  and  magazines.  Lyme,  First  Congregational 
Church ,  by  Timothy  Stone,  a  sermon  delivered  January  15,  1795,  State 
Library,  Hartford;  Beers,  J.  B.,  History  of  Middlesex  County ,  J.  B.  Beers 
and  Company,  1884,  contains  records  of  the  early  ferries  across  to  Lyme 
shores;  Marvin,  William,  Historical  Address:  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Lyme ,  Connecticut ,  August  2  2,  1926,  includes  source  material  on  the 
settlement  of  the  old  town,  the  division  of  the  land  and  the  later  division 
of  parishes  into  ecclesiastical  societies;  material  descriptive  of  the  situation 
is  to  be  found  in  Isham,  N.  M.,  and  Brown,  A.  F.,  Early  Connecticut 
Houses ,  Preston  and  Rounds,  1900;  Wight,  C.  A.,  Some  Old  Meethig 
Houses  of  the  Connecticut  Valley ,  The  Rich  Print,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

An  interesting  school  survey  is  the  Connecticut  School  Document,  No.  7, 
Report  of  the  Condition  of  Schools  in  New  London  County,  1890.  This 
contains  considerable  data  showing  the  comparative  position  of  the  schools 
of  Old  Lyme.  The  recent  court  decision  given  in  connection  with  the 
town’s  request  for  an  interpretation  of  the  Evelyn  McCurdy  Salisbury  will 
is  to  be  found  in  full  in  The  Atlantic  Reporter ,  “The  Lyme  High  School 
Association  vs.  Ailing,”  Vol.  154,  West  Publishing  Company,  St.  Paul, 

I931‘ 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  that  the  local  source  material  for  Old 
Lyme  is  far  more  illuminating  for  the  early  years  of  its  history  than  for 
the  latter.  The  old  records  of  Lyme,  including  the  records  of  the  First 
Ecclesiastical  Society  of  Lyme,  provide  a  continuous  story  of  affairs  in  the 
town.  With  the  Revolutionary  War,  records  of  a  local  character  become 
more  meager  and  improve  but  slightly  with  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
school-society  records  for  the  entire  period  1795—1856  are  missing.  No 
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single  report  remains  of  the  school  society  in  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society 
of  Lyme.  From  the  incorporation  of  Old  Lyme  in  1855  to  the  publication 
of  the  first  printed  town  report  in  1882,  the  records  of  the  town  meetings 
are  kept  in  small  inexpensive  notebooks,  in  many  cases  poorly  written  and 
on  cheap  paper.  The  school  data  for  this  period  are  pathetically  limited. 
Since  1882  the  town  reports  have  improved  greatly  and  the  reports  of 
school  supervisors  have  been  well  prepared.  The  reports  of  the  Board  of 
School  Visitors  are,  however,  most  casual  and  will  provide  little  as  future 
reference  material.  Many  are  written  in  pencil.  The  most  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  made  during  these  recent  years  have  to  do  with  family  histories. 
These  are  rich  in  information  relative  to  the  early  social,  religious  and 
economic  life  of  the  town. 
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Chronological  Events  Affecting  the  Development  of 
Education  and  Schooling  in  Old  Lyme, 

Connecticut. 

Local  Events 

1 6 35  Governor  Winthrop  at  Saybrook  Fort. 

1636  Geo.  Fenwick  and  Company  arrived  at  Saybrook. 

1636  A  deed  from  Indians  of  tract  of  land  on  east  side  of  river. 
1639  Town  of  Saybrook  incorporated. 

1641  Thomas  Lee  and  family  sailed  for  America. 

1644  Colony  of  Saybrook  sold  to  Connecticut. 

1645  Black  Hall  as  grant  to  Mathew  Griswold. 

1646  Rev.  James  Fitch  became  pastor  at  Saybrook. 

1647  Capt.  Geo.  Fenwick  returned  to  England. 

1647  Saybrook  Fort  burned. 

1648  Henry  Champion  reached  Saybrook  from  Norwich,  England. 
1648  John  Lay  Sr.  on  East  Side. 

1653  Alarm  and  distress  from  Dutch  and  Indians. 

1658  Reinold  Marvin  made  a  freeman  of  Lyme,  May  20. 

1660  Rev.  Fitch  with  large  following  left  for  Norwich. 

1660  Thos.  Lee  house  built. 

1660  Final  settlement  with  Fenwick  heirs. 

1661  John  Mason  bought  all  lands  from  Uncas  for  Colony. 

1663  Grant  for  ferry,  Saybrook  to  Lyme. 

1664  Colony  set  up  on  east  side  of  river. 

1665  “Loving  Parting.” 

1666  Moses  Noyes  began  pastorate  at  Lyme. 

1667  Town  of  Lyme  Incorf  orated  (May). 

1667  Committee  chosen  to  lay  out  highways. 

1669  Wm.  Lord  purchased  nearly  all  of  Eight  Mile  River  Valley. 

1671  List  of  estates  in  Lyme,  1663:  £5,  151.  00 d. 

1672  Repairing  of  road  to  meetinghouse. 

1673  L  Austin  given  land  and  contract  as  town  weaver. 

1673  Cart-bridge  over  Duck  River. 

1674  Andros  attempted  to  land  at  Saybrook. 

1676  Capt.  Sill  removed  from  Cambridge  to  Lyme. 
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State  Events 


1636  April  26,  first  General  Court  held  in  Hartford. 

1637  Pequot  War;  Uncas  became  important  chief. 

1638  New  Haven  Colony  founded. 

1639  Original  Constitution  of  Connecticut. 

1639  First  School  Law  in  New  Haven. 

1643  Miantinomo,  Narragansett  chief,  slain. 

1643  New  England  Colonies  confederated. 

1644  Connecticut  Colony  controlled  Connecticut  River  towns. 

1648  Legislature  accepted  Cambridge  Platform  as  religious  con¬ 
stitution. 

1650  First  School  Code  in  Connecticut  Colony:  teacher  in  every 
town  of  50  families,  grammar  school  in  every  town  of  100 
families. 

1657  The  court  ordered  a  schoolmaster  in  every  plantation. 

1657  Uncas  held  in  Norwich  Fort;  saved  by  Leffingwell. 

1660  Repurchase  of  Patent,  April  25. 

1660  15  churches  in  Colony. 

1662  Royal  charter  granted. 

1665  Union  of  two  colonies:  Connecticut  laws  prevailed;  8,000  or 
9,000  inhabitants,  20  ministers. 

1666  Counties  set  off  and  county  courts  regulated. 

1670  °f  entire  revenue  “laid  out  for  free  schools.” 

1671  School  Code  of  1650  reenacted. 


1675  General  Andros  demanded  Saybrook  Fort. 

1675  King  Philip’s  War:  Swamp  Fight  at  Pattyquamscott. 


2\2  Educational  History  of  Old  Lyme. 

Local  Events 


1677  Agreement  regarding  corn  mill. 

1678  Persons  and  estates  in  Lyme:  60  proprietors. 

1678  Richard  T.  Ely  received  permit  for  sawmill. 

1680  First  record  of  schools  in  Ly  me. 

1680  First  teacher  engaged;  4  months’  school. 

1684  Land  surveyed  for  meetinghouse. 

1684  School  dames  for  young  children:  1  near  Duck  River,  1  Be¬ 
tween  the  Rivers. 

1684  Record  of  approved  list  of  boys,  £j4  each. 

1685  Mr.  Goodman  Hall  granted  10  acres  for  mill. 

1686  A  meeting  to  locate  meetinghouse. 

1686  Mr.  Mathew  Griswold’s  share  of  4th  division. 

1688  Mr.  Richard  Mather  moved  to  Lyme  from  Dorchester. 

1689  A  meetinghouse  built;  new  cart-bridge  over  Duck  River. 

1690  Gunpowder  and  lead  bought  and  distributed. 

1692  Plan  to  catechize  all  bachelors  and  boys  Sundays;  girls  and 
maids,  weekdays. 

1693  Rev.  Moses  Noyes  formally  installed. 

1694  Town  shepherd  provided  according  to  law. 

1694  School  for  3  months,  Feb.  1— May  1,  private  home. 

1695  First  school  committee  chosen. 

1697  It  was  voted  to  have  schoolmaster  and  to  keep  school. 

1700  Two  months’  school  voted;  moving  school  voted. 

1700  Saw-  and  gristmill  at  Sterling  City.  i  JV  !\'  ,  \  1 

1701  A  highway  built  over  Lord’s  Hill  to  Cove. 

1701  Contract  for  corn  mill  with  F.  Dewolfe. 

1702  Meeting  to  agree  about  school  and  build  schoolhouse. 

1702  Division  of  land  completed. 

1703  School  committee  of  4  to  lay  out  country  money. 

1703  School  in  4  parts  of  town. 

1708  Committee  of  5  elected. 

1709  Law  to  control  export  of  timber.  Drawbridge  over  Lieuten¬ 
ant  River. 

1709  School  committee  to  examine  country  money. 

1709  Black  Hall  Bridge  made  a  town  bridge. 

1 7 1 1  School  to  be  kept  in  4  parts. 

1712  Schoolmaster  appointed  for  3  years  at  £30  per  year. 

17 1 3 — 3 5  A  number  of  highways  laid  out  in  Lyme. 

1717  East  Society  formed. 

1717  Moses  Noyes’  salary  to  be  £45  and  farm  for  life. 

1720  Schoolmaster  to  be  chosen;  year  to  begin  June  I. 

1720  Road  survey  made. 
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State  Events 

1677  State  fines  and  penalties  for  neglect  of  education. 

1677  Nine  months’  school  in  every  town  or  £25  fine. 

1678  State  required  school  in  every  town  of  30  families. 

1679  Cider  10  shillings  a  barrel. 

1682  Uncas  died  1682  or  1683. 
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Houses  and  lands  for  school  purposes  freed  from  taxes;  school 
dames  in  smaller  towns. 

May  14.  Patent  of  Town  of  Lyme  issued. 

Gov.  Andros  in  New  England. 

Gov.  Andros  demanded  Connecticut  Charter. 

General  Court  ordered  New  Haven  and  Hartford  High 
School  free. 

Minimum  school  reduced  from  9  months  to  6  months. 

Post  from  Portsmouth  to  New  York  via  Lyme  went  twice 
a  week. 
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Assembly  made  two  houses. 

English  merchants  buying  American-built  ships. 

Law  of  1650  reenacted.  Local  tax,  40J.  on  every  1,000 
pounds. 

School :  6  months  in  towns  of  7  1  families  or  less,  others  1 2 
months. 

New  Haven  joint  capital  of  State. 

Yale  founded  at  Saybrook. 

School  committee  recognized  by  State. 

Colony  in  very  low  circumstances:  only  £2,000  in  cash. 
Colony  made  Congregationalism  established  church. 

Money  from  405.  tax  ordered  paid  to  “committee  for  the 
school.” 

Schools  fut  under  control  of  Ecclesiastical  Societies . 

No  manufactures;  trade  with  New  York,  Boston  and  West 
Indies. 

First  printer  in  colony  at  New  London:  £50  per  year. 
Ecclesiastical  Societies  empowered  to  lay  tax  for  support  of 
schools  and  choose  collector. 

Collegiate  School  removed  to  New  Haven;  called  Yale. 
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Educational  History  of  Old  Lyme. 

Local  Events 

School  in  2  places;  school  committee  of  3. 

Fulling  mill  on  Mill  Brook. 

Drum-beater  hired  to  beat  drum  for  church. 

Timothy  Mather  to  build  bridge  over  Lieutenant  River. 
Voted  to  erect  2  schoolhouses,  Jan.  22. 

One  committeeman  for  the  school. 

Lees  and  Lays  given  contract  for  sawmill  on  Bride’s  Brook. 
North  Society  formed. 

Detailed  report  of  bounty  on  foxes;  contract  for  iron  works. 
Committee  of  3  elected. 

Cost  to  Society  of  teacher  for  year  not  to  exceed  £60. 

15  Indians  made  members  of  church  at  Lyme. 

Voted  care  of  town  poor. 

Wood  for  school  provided  by  Society  and  added  to  rate. 
Voted  to  build  new  meetinghouse  on  Meeting  House  Hill. 
Voted  1/3  of  school  support  be  paid  by  parents.  2  schools  of 
4  months,  Dec.  1—  April  1.  2  schools  (by  dames)  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Black  Hall  Center. 

Rotating  school:  Jan.  to  July  in  one,  July  to  Jan.  in  other. 

3  months  in  each  school.  1739:  3  months  winter  and  3 
months  fall. 

Nov.  13,  first  meeting  in  new  meetinghouse. 

School  1 1  months.  Husbands  allowed  to  sit  with  wives  in 
church. 

2  school  committees  of  3,  north  side  and  south. 

4  months  in  each  schoolhouse  each  year. 

3rd  schoolhouse  to  be  built  at  Three  Mile  River. 

Contracted  for  town  saddler;  planned  school  at  Mile  Creek. 
4th  schoolhouse  to  be  built  near  Isaac  Hall’s  house. 

2  southern  and  2  northern  schoolhouses. 

Salt  works  set  up  in  Lyme. 

All  schools  not  kept  4  months  must  have  dames  for  balance. 
Ferry  franchise  to  John  Brockway;  Halls  establish  iron 
works. 

John  McCurdy  bought  McCurdy  house. 

New  bridge  over  Lieutenant  River  on  old  site. 

School  committee  of  5  Mile  Creek  School  approved. 

Town  to  build  wharf  for  ferry;  highway  built  across  Neck 
to  ferry. 

Neck  School  built. 

School  at  South  Lyme. 

Flax  Mill:  school  committee  of  7  members. 


nch  and  Indian 

ar:  1758—63.  King  George’s  War. 
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State  Events 


1725  Meetinghouse,  East  Lyme,  1725. 

1726  John  Hall  and  James  Wadsworth  appointed  guardians  of 
Mohegans  by  General  Assembly. 

1727  Act  legalized  division  of  town  or  towns  in  the  Colony  into 
separate  societies  (1st,  2nd  and  3rd  in  Lyme). 

1728  State  ordered  Treasurer  to  receive  country  money  from  con¬ 
stables  and  redistribute  to  school  committees. 

1 7 33  School  fund:  sale  of  western  townships;  excise  tax  also  for 
schools. 

1735  Silk  culture. 


1740  Period  of  Great  Awakening. 

1740  Manufacture  of  tinware  begun  at  Berlin,  Conn. 

1 745 

1748 


1750  School  committee  required  by  law,  in  charge  of  land  and 
funds.  School  Visitors  in  charge  of  inspection  and  supervision. 
Towns  over  70  families  11  months,  under  70  families  6 
months. 

1 7 5 3  Connecticut  had  3  ports,  all  cleared  at  New  London. 

1755  The  first  newspaper,  Connecticut  Gazette.  Period  of  great 
increase  in  shipping. 

1758  Silk  industry  inaugurated  at  Mansfield. 

1761  14 1  commissioned  ships  in  Connecticut. 
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Local  Events 

1765  Sill  Lane  School. 

1771  Voted  to  keep  6  schools. 

1772  Voted  to  keep  5  schools,  2  schools  in  homes. 

1 7 73  7  school  districts  set  up,  used  one  year.  School  committee  of 
6 ;  4  months’  school  voted. 

1774  Town  meeting  on  war  in  Boston;  money  sent. 

Tax  of  2  pence  on  pound  for  schooling. 

1777  Voted  money  for  Lyme  families  whose  men  were  at  war. 
Tax  of  7  pence  on  pound  for  schooling. 

1779  Committee  to  secure  clothing  and  blankets  for  soldiers. 

1780  Mr.  John  McCurdy  had  large  trade  in  West  Indies. 

4  months’  schooling  in  winter. 

1784  Committee  to  build  bridge  over  Eight  Mile  River. 

1784  Matthew  Griswold  elected  governor.  8  school  districts. 

1785  Samuel  and  James  Mather  succeeded  John  McCurdy  in  West 
Indies. 

1786  Voted  to  divide  town  into  7  districts  including  Neck;  School 
committee  of  7,  1  from  each  district. 

1790  Pentway  from  Main  Street  to  Demings  Landing. 

1790  Samuel  Mather  house  built  (parsonage). 

1791  Wharves  built  on  Lieutenant  River  for  trade  with  the  West 
Indies. 

1792  Tax  for  support  of  minister  discontinued;  pews  sold. 

1792  Voted  to  rotate  town  meeting:  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Societies. 
1792  Voted  to  repair  town  roads  for  stage.  £6  voted  for  singing 

master. 

1794  Town  voted  against  the  sale  of  Western  Lands. 

1795  Last  mention  of  schools  in  Ecclesiastical  Records. 

1797  Voted  that  pews  and  hind  seats  in  eastern  gallery  be  for 
females  only. 

1798  Moses  Warren  dedicated  district  school. 

1803  Law  regulating  oysters. 

1805  Vote  in  favor  of  New  London— Saybrook  ferry. 

1807  New  London— Lyme  Turnpike  Co.  chartered.  Stages  went  to 
ferry. 

Voted  to  build  pier  at  south  side  of  great  bridge. 

1809  Voted  to  dispose  of  all  paupers  to  lowest  bidder. 

1809  Memorial  to  President  opposing  war. 

1810  Lyme  had  3  church  societies.  24  school  districts.  2  Baptists, 
I  Methodist,  I  Separatist. 

1810  Land  for  new  Center  School. 

1810  Nathaniel  and  George  Griswold  establish  lucrative  trade  in 
China. 

1815  Population  of  Lyme  4,321:  500  freemen,  567  dwellings. 


War  of  1812:  KevoLutionary 

1812-16.  War:  1774-83. 
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State  Events 

1764  Hartford  Courant  published. 

1766  State  granted  towns  right  to  divide  into  districts.  Schools  6  to 
1 1  months. 

1769  Connecticut  passed  law  against  slave  trade  (unprofitable). 
1769  Imports  from  England  yearly  to  Connecticut,  £2,000,000. 
1772  Post  riders  carry  mails. 

1774  Excise  money  voted  for  use  of  schools. 

1 7  7  5  3>000  troops  from  Connecticut  at  Cambridge  in  1775. 

1775  Traveling  vehicles  of  any  sort  the  luxury  of  the  few.  War 
brought  new  roads. 

1781  First  Mass  celebrated  in  Connecticut  for  French  soldiers. 

1783  Webster’s  Spelling  Book. 

1784  Slavery  abolished. 

1785  Hartford  had  thriving  trade  with  West  Indies;  prominent  in 
commercial  trade  of  United  States. 


1792  Turnpike  companies  organized. 

1792  General  Assembly  grants  one-half-million  acres  to  citizens 
for  property  loss. 

1792  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Union  Banks  incorporated. 

1794  School  Societies  allowed  to  lay  tax  for  schoolhouse,  locate  it 
and  choose  collector;  school  districts  organized. 

1 795  School  Societies  to  meet  annually  in  Oct.  Sale  of  Western 
Reserve. 

1797  Each  Society  to  appoint  Visitors  of  Schools  to  visit  biannually. 

1799  School  tax:  $2  on  every  $1,000  assessment. 

1799  First  dividend  on  School  Fund. 

1800  Few  private  schools  before  1800;  few  books. 

1800  Population  of  Connecticut  250,000. 

1800  Stagecoaches  start  regular  trips. 

1808  First  bridge  across  the  Connecticut  River  at  Enfield. 

1810  James  Hillhouse  elected  Commissioner  of  School  Fund. 

1810  School  Fund  to  districts  by  number  of  days  attended. 

1813  Manufacturers  to  see  that  children  in  their  employ  could  read 
and  write. 

1814  Era  of  incorporating  manufactures. 

.1814  3  ships  of  blockading  squadron  at  mouth  of  Connecticut  River. 
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Local  Events 

1817  New  meetinghouse  built  on  present  site. 

1818—20  Town  meetings  rotate:  First,  East  and  North  Societies. 

1818  Singing  School  on  the  Neck. 

1819  New  Salem  Parish  made  a  town. 

1819  Association  of  Churches  at  meetinghouse;  1,000  present,  3 
days. 

1820  Board  of  Relief  appears  on  Town  List. 

1821  Mr.  John  Griswold  establishes  famous  packet  line. 

1822  Steamers  met  at  Ely’s  Wharf  by  stages  for  Lyme  and  New 
London.  Numbers  of  sloops  on  the  river. 

1824  Connecticut  River  boat  met  by  stage  at  Lyme  for  New 
London. 

1825  6  schoolhouses  exempted  from  taxation. 

1826  Oppose  annexation  of  Town  of  Lyme  to  County  of  Middle¬ 
sex. 

1827  7  schoolhouses  exempted.  Camp  meeting  of  4,000. 

1829  Stoves  first  introduced  into  the  meetinghouse. 

1829  Town  receives  title  to  road  from  Chas.  McCurdy’s  to 
Higgins  Wharf. 

Steamboats  make  regular  trips,  New  York  to  Hartford. 

1833  8  schoolhouses  exempted  in  1833. 

1 83 5  Violent  hurricane,  wharves  gone,  Calves  Island  y^/2  ft.  under. 
1837  Complete  records  of  Town  Deposit  Fund. 

1839  East  Lyme  made  a  town. 

1840  Great  increase  in  ferries  and  bridges. 

1840  182  dwelling  houses  in  Lyme. 


1846  Single  individual  to  examine  teachers  according  to  law. 

1847  8  district  schools,  all  male  teachers. 

1849  205  dwelling  houses  in  Lyme. 

1851  School  Nov.  15— March  15.  Summer:  May  3— Sept.  22. 

1851  Barnard  made  statewide  attack  on  attendance. 

1851  Judge  McCurdy  of  Lyme  sent  to  Austria  as  charge  d’af¬ 
faires. 

1855  Town  of  Old  Lyme  incorporated.  Population  1,387. 

1857  Teachers  Institute  met  in  Lyme,  only  time  since  1839. 
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State  Events 

Congregationalists  establish  Sunday  Schools. 

Connecticut  State  Constitution. 

Since  1820  School  Fund  has  been  divided  by  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  aged  4—16. 

Tax  of  $2  on  $1,000  for  schools  ceased.  No  town  school  tax 
to  1854. 

Essex  Turnpike  to  Ely  Ferry. 

Connecticut  River  Steamboat  Co.  incorporated. 
Salem-Hamburg  Turnpike  to  Ely  Ferry. 

Stagecoaches  in  general  use. 

First  educational  journal:  American  Journal  of  Education. 
School  Fund  gave  85c  to  each  child  4—16. 

Society  in  Hartford  for  improvement  of  public  schools. 
Population  of  Lyme  4,084. 

Teachers’  meeting  in  Hartford.  Complaint  on  decline  of 
schools.  School  Fund  created  apathy. 

Hartford  and  New  Haven  R.R.  incorporated. 

Hadlyme,  Chester,  Killingworth  Turnpike. 

Town  Deposit  Fund  divided  as  to  population  of  1830. 

School  Visitors  and  Society  committees  required  to  report. 
Act  for  the  better  supervision  of  the  common  schools. 
Barnardds  Survey.  14  Questions.  Registers  in  common  use. 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools. 

First  Teachers  Institute. 

First  railroad  in  Connecticut:  Boston,  Norwich  &  N.L. 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  started. 

School  Societies  to  divide  money  according  to  number  in  dis¬ 
trict. 

Governor  appoints  committee  to  examine  schools. 

Telegraph  installed. 

Railroad  connection  between  Boston  and  New  York. 

State  Normal  Founded .  Barnard  head  and  superintendent  of 
school. 

School  Fund  gave  $1.50  per  child  aged  4—16. 

Teachers  Institute  required  by  law.  Plea  for  high  school. 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  resumed. 

50c  from  town,  $1.25  from  School  Fund,  25c  from  De¬ 
posit  Fund. 

Law:  ic  on  $1  of  grand  list  for  schools. 

Whole  of  income  from  Western  Reserve  for  schools. 

School  Societies  abolished.  Schools  supervised  by  Board  of 
School  Visitors. 

School  districts  to  set  rate  of  tuition  not  over  $2  a  term. 
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Local  Events 

1859  South  line  of  District  3  changed. 

1860  Population  of  Old  Lyme  1,251;  voters  287. 

i860  Committee  voted  to  meet  with  School  Visitors  to  discuss 
school  of  higher  grade.  8  districts. 

1864  Male  salaries  $26,  female  $14  per  month.  Pupils  per  teacher, 
40—50.  Proposal  to  dissolve  districts. 

1865  Teachers  Institute  held  in  Old  Lyme. 

1866  First  plan  to  consolidate  districts;  tax,  16  mills. 

1867  Old  Lyme  gave  $2.57  per  pupil.  Low  rate. 

1868  Strong  plea  for  consolidated  schools. 

1871  New  books  and  maps.  Public  examinations  of  pupils. 

1871  Judge  M.  R.  Waite  at  Geneva  Tribunal. 

1872  Board  of  School  Visitors  to  employ  teachers  and  run  schools. 
Higher  school  near  Duck  River  in  house  of  J.  McCurdy. 

1873  Vote  on  higher  school:  Yes,  60;  No,  76.  Lost. 

1 873  Vote  free  school  for  9  months. 

1874  Each  school  to  set  own  date  and  continue  9  months. 

1878  School  Visitors  to  appoint  all  teachers. 

1879  School  district  committee  to  employ  all  teachers  for  district. 
1880—90  Period  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

1881  District  committees  continue.  Plea  for  longer  tenure  for 
teachers. 

1882  First  notes  on  Old  Lyme  in  Board  of  Education  Reports. 

1885  From  1850  to  1890  no  Normal  graduates  from  Old  Lyme. 

1886  Many  children  attending  only  60  required  days. 

Of  1,600  teachers  at  State  meetings,  none  from  Old  Lyme. 
Of  400  teachers  at  Niantic  Summer  Session,  none  from  Old 
Lyme. 

1888  School  Visitor  reports  need  for  discipline  and  regularity. 

1888  1888  enumeration,  261;  1868  enumeration,  377. 

1889  District  meetings  poorly  attended. 

1890  Plea  for  greater  attendance  at  district  meetings.  School  Visi¬ 
tor  condemns  apathy  of  parents;  opposes  new  school. 

1892  8  schoolhouses,  value  $1,600.  Weekly  salaries  $5.00— $7.50. 

1894  First  teacher  with  Normal  training. 

1894  No  kindergarten  or  high  school.  5  Old  Lyme  students  at 
Normal. 

1896  First  report  of  graded  school  at  Center.  3  districts  unite. 

1897  State  supervision  started  at  $48  for  the  year. 

1897  Monthly  teachers’  meetings  instituted  at  Center. 


1861-65. 
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State  Events 

i860  State  allowed  maximum  rate  bill  of  $6  per  year  for  common 
schools. 

1859  Law  to  dissolve  districts  with  less  than  12  students.  School 
districts  decrease  from  1,859  t0  1 56 1 8. 

1865  State  Board  of  Education  formed . 

1866  Connecticut  richest  state  in  Union. 

1866  Towns  could  abolish  districts  for  union  district. 

1867  Normal  School  closed  for  year. 

1868  Tax  to  be  increased  to  make  schools  free  for  children  of 
4-16. 

1869  Employment  certificates. 

1870  Schools  30  weeks  for  24  or  more  aged  4—16,  24  weeks  for 
less. 

1871  Appropriation  of  50c  for  each  person  of  school  age. 

1872  School  year  longest  in  country  with  one  exception. 

1873  Hartford  made  sole  capital  of  State. 

1874  Factory  inspection  recommended. 

1875  Period  of  marked  progress  in  State. 

1875  Number  of  children  increased  20  per  cent,  attendance  30 
per  cent. 

1877  Telephone  companies  began  to  operate  in  Connecticut. 

1878  Legislature  advised  that  metric  system  be  taught. 

1879  State  Agricultural  College  founded. 

1880  County  and  State  Board  of  Examiners  created. 

1884  State  gave  public  examination  for  certification. 

1885  Evening  schools  made  legal. 

1885  Law  creating  State  examination  for  certification. 

1886  Average  teacher  wages  per  month:  Men,  $69.16;  Women, 
$37.64. 

1886  Summer  School  for  teachers:  over  400  attended. 

1887  General  Assembly  ordered  use  of  textbook  on  physiology. 

1889  Systematic  investigation  of  education. 

1890  State  school  tax  abolished. 

1890  One-seventh  of  Towns  had  consolidated  schools. 

1890  New  Normal  at  Willimantic. 

1890  Survey  of  New  London  County  Schools  showed  3/5  over  10 
could  not  write. 

1893  Law  allowed  women  to  vote  on  all  educational  matters. 

1895  Term  extended  to  36  weeks. 

1896—98  Law  made  women  eligible  as  school  officers. 

1897  Enumeration  grant  established,  $2.25  per  capita. 
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Educational  History  of  Old  Lyme. 

Local  Events 

Schools:  Center,  South  Lyme,  Mile  Creek,  Between  Rivers, 
Laysville,  Black  Hall. 

Average  cost  at  graded  school  $10  per  pupil,  outlying  $40. 

6  schools  in  1900;  1  sold  at  $25. 

Black  Hall  School  closed. 

Center  School  and  5  districts. 

Still  5  districts;  high  school  grant  appeared. 

Laysville  closed. 

New  meetinghouse  built. 

First  listing  of  School  Board  in  Report. 

Four-room  addition  to  Center  School. 

Beginning  of  State  supervision  on  wide  scale. 

2  school  buildings  occupied;  2  unoccupied;  1  chapel 
Greater  teacher-parent  cooperation  urged. 

Opposition  to  local  high-school  grades. 

Black  Hall  road  and  bridge  voted. 

Percentage  of  attendance,  83  per  cent.  This  reduced  State 
grant. 

Community  use  of  Center  School  encouraged. 

Sale  of  schoolhouses:  $60. 

High-school  course  in  vocational  education  instituted. 

Home  Economics  unit  set  up.  Hot  lunches.  Dental  clinic. 

Junior  High  School  developed.  Keeping  older  children. 
Health  report  by  Dr.  Devitt. 

After  1926  all  teachers  must  be  Normal  graduates. 

School  Survey  in  Old  Lyme. 

Old  Lyme  Schools  placed  under  supervision  of  Yale. 

Junior  High  School  established  on  6—3  plan. 


World  War: 
1914-18. 
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State  Events 

1897  Secondary  education  grant. 

1899  Compulsory  age,  7—16  years. 


1903  .Commission  appointed  to  investigate  industrial  and  technical 
education. 

1903  State  supervision  of  rural  schools. 

I9°3  39  towns  in  State  had  free  textbooks. 

1907  Towns  allowed  to  establish  trade  schools. 

1909  Every  town  required  to  take  control  of  schools. 

1910  First  Trade  School  established. 

1913  Every  town  of  20  teachers  or  less  authorized  to  have  model 
school. 


1917  State  Summer  School  established. 

1917  State  teachers’  pensions  established. 

1919  Americanization  work  introduced  by  State. 

1919  Special-aid  grants  provided. 

1921  State  provision  for  education  of  exceptional  children. 
1921  School  term,  38  weeks. 
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83,  1 1 8,  1245  shipbuilding,  122} 
bass  fishing,  129}  national  move¬ 
ments,  139 

J^INDERGARTENS,  I  86 

1ANDING  places,  41 
-i  Lands,  “Re-Quarters  in  Saybrook 
and  Division  of  the  Land,”  17}  in 
town  of  Lyme,  1 9 }  deed  of  con¬ 
veyance,  22}  “Division  of  the 
Land,”  35,  36,  37}  rights  of  mi¬ 
nors,  37}  division  completed,  39} 
divisions  of  original  town,  72} 
permanent  district  divisions,  113} 
division  of  town  of  Lyme,  149 
Lay  family,  John  Lay  (pioneer),  18, 
19,  20}  lands  and  houses,  163}  in¬ 
dustry,  68,  163 

Lee  family,  Thomas  (pioneer),  19, 
24,  158}  Thomas  Lee,  Jr.,  44,  47, 
63,  80,  1 5 8-1 60 }  marriage  cus¬ 

toms,  159}  religious  practices,  160 
Leffingwell,  Thomas,  16 
Library,  Phoebe  Griffin  Noyes,  service 
to  schools,  196 

Lord  family,  Thomas,  19}  Thomas 
and  Richard,  40,  41  n,  42 
“Loving  Parting,  The,”  agreement 
between  Saybrook  and  Lyme,  21 
Lyme,  town  of,  proprietors  of,  19} 
land  division,  19}  earliest  deeds  and 
home  lots,  19}  incorporation 
and  naming  of,  18,  22,  156;  size 
(1667),  22}  valuation  of  land,  22; 
first  meetinghouse,  22}  permanent 
church  (1666),  22;  conditions  of 
settlement,  24}  education  in  colo¬ 
nial  period,  25,  26,  27,  52}  first 
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town  meeting-,  325  town  officers,  32, 
33;  first  auditor,  335  inspectors  of 
rift  timber,  44;  first  school,  50,  51, 
52,  54>  55;  first  school  committee, 
57;  end  of  control  of  schools,  595 
accepts  Articles  of  Confederation, 
100;  Tories  in,  100;  tax  rate 
during  Revolution,  1025  increase 
in  board  of  selectmen,  103;  civil 
divisions,  124;  War  of  1812,  124; 
social  customs,  127— 130;  occupa¬ 
tional  survey,  132  n 5  town  deposit 
fund,  135— 138  j  division  of  the 
town,  149 

Lyme  High  School  Association,  200, 
201 }  court  decision,  212 

j^jails,  107;  post  offices,  hi,  119, 

Marvin  family,  Reinold,  19,  24,  44, 
1625  Lieutenant  Reinold,  1625 
Captain  Reinold,  64,  74,  162; 

Judge  William,  dedication,  iii,  vii, 
162 

Mason,  Captain  John,  12,  13,  15 

Mather  family,  Timothy,  65  ;  Samuel 
and  James,  112,  1225  lands,  170; 
shipping,  170 

McCurdy  family,  John,  1715  Robert, 
1 71;  Judge  Charles  John,  1715 
Salisbury-McCurdy  Fund,  171, 
172,  212 

Measure,  William,  keeper  of  ordinary, 
49;  appointment  as  teacher,  54,  55 

Meetinghouse,  first  built,  22,  38,  465 
second,  47;  second  society  (1725), 
72;  third  society  (1726),  72;  first 
society,  third  (1736),  855  fourth 
built  (1817),  126}  fifth  built 

(1908),  126 

“Moving  schools,”  58,  59 

New  Haven  colony,  settlers  at,  12} 
towns  of,  16,  30 

Norwich,  town  of,  settlement,  16 
Noyes,  Reverend  Moses,  19,  22,  24, 
45)  50,  70 

Noyes  family,  land,  166;  houses,  166, 
1675  Judge  William,  166,  167 


LDHAM,  John,  5,  11 
Old  Lyme,  town  of,  190,  21 1, 
2i2j  choice  for  study,  1,  2;  bound¬ 
aries  of,  2  j  early  beginnings,  3 ; 
area  of,  125;  incorporation,  173, 
1755  population  of,  174,  1995  ap¬ 
propriation  for  schools,  179,  180, 
193,  J97)  201)  210;  attendance, 

180,  184,  185,  1 9 1  j  school  equip¬ 
ment,  1 8 1,  214;  hiring  of  teach¬ 
ers,  182;  centennial  celebration, 
183;  enumeration  of  children  of 
school  age,  184,  193}  first  printed 
report,  188;  attendance  at  school, 
189,  198}  private  schools,  194} 

new  school,  1955  curriculum,  198, 
200,  212,  2145  first  high  school 
grant,  198}  school  libraries,  199; 
trade  education,  200;  Smith- 
Hughes  classes,  200;  junior  high 
school,  200,  202;  school  adminis¬ 
tration,  175,  176,  177,  182,  188, 
189,  190,  192;  first  record  of  state 
supervisor,  198,  201,  202;  school 
health  program,  200;  transporta¬ 
tion,  202}  school  statistics,  205- 
210;  Yale  supervision,  21 1,  213} 
building  plans,  213,  214,  215 

PARSONS  family,  Reverend  Jona¬ 
than,  86-88,  925  Major  Samuel 
Holden,  89 

Pequot  War,  plans  for  defense,  10 } 
attacks  on  English,  1 1 ;  “Swamp 
Fight,”  12 

Population,  153,  154,  162,  168}  ex¬ 
pansion,  33}  generations,  53,  67, 
72,  83}  1800,  1 18,  119}  emigra¬ 
tion,  119}  1854,  148}  characteris¬ 
tics  of,  172,  174,  199,  205 
Private  schools,  academies,  113,  133, 
15°)  177)  i94 

Proprietors  of  Lyme,  19;  qualifica¬ 
tions  of,  34,  66}  number  of,  38} 
advantages,  39,  40 

Railroads,  13  i 

^  Revolutionary  War,  effect  on 
district  schools,  96,  97;  relief  for 
Boston,  97,  98}  money,  97,  98, 
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1015  men,  98,  99,  101;  supplies, 
97,  98,  100,  1  o  1  j  Lyme  tax  rate, 
io2j  roads  as  a  result  of,  106 
Roads,  32,  35,  39,  40,  63,  81,  84, 
106}  road  survey,  64;  turnpikes, 
107,  108,  109,  no,  120;  post¬ 

roads,  108 

Saybrook,  town  of,  consolidation 
with  Connecticut  colony,  1 5 ; 
population  in  1654,  16;  land  divi¬ 
sion,  175  education  in  colonial 
period,  26,  27 

Saybrook  Fort,  plans  for,  3,  6}  first 
settlers,  7,  9,  io;  Pequot  War,  11, 
1 2 

Saybrook  settlement,  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  established,  1 3 }  principal 
planters,  13,  14 

Saye  and  Sele,  William,  Lord,  4,  9, 
29 

School  administration,  laws,  1644, 
25}  1648,  26}  1650,  26,  51;  1672, 
52}  1677,  52}  1678,  53}  county 
grammar  schools,  52;  first  school 
committee  in  Lyme,  57}  laws,  1700 
and  1 71 1,  58;  ecclesiastical  control 
of  schools,  59}  division  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  societies,  72,  73}  dual 

character  of  ecclesiastical  society, 
74}  superintendent  of  schools  re¬ 
quired  by  law  of  1750,  94;  district 
school  law,  94}  school  societies 
created,  114}  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Common  Schools,  140} 
state  school  program,  140—147} 
state  superintendent  of  schools,  142} 
school  societies  abolished,  1455 
Board  of  Education,  180;  the  free 
school  law,  181}  enumeration 
grant,  198 
School  age,  186 

School  attendance,  180,  183,  184,  189, 
190,  193,  198,  199 

School  funds  of  1733,  92,  93}  per¬ 
manent  school  fund,  115}  distribu¬ 
tion  of  dividend,  135}  town  de¬ 
posit  fund,  1 3  5—i  3  8>  178,  i79> 

Salisbury-McCurdy  Fund,  171,  172, 


Schoolhouses,  Black  Hall  School, 
frontispiece}  first  two  built  in 
Lyme,  74;  number  of,  139,  199, 
212}  condition  of,  189,  193}  new 
school  of  Old  Lyme,  opposite  216 
Schools  in  Lyme  first  society  (1680- 
1855),  first  record  of  (1680),  50, 
51,  52;  law  of  1672,  52}  ways  and 
means  (1680),  53,  74,  75}  fuel 
for  (1680),  54,  75,  77,  77  n}  cur¬ 
riculum,  53,  54,  142,  143,  148} 
school  dames,  55}  location  of,  55, 
73}  school  committee,  57,  75,  77, 
134;  records,  74}  books  and  equip¬ 
ment,  75,  143,  147}  “Country 

Money,”  58,  76,  91 }  law  of  1750, 
94}  ecclesiastical  societies  lose  con¬ 
trol  of,  105}  congregational  domi¬ 
nation,  133;  general  conditions 
in  1826,  136}  Henry  Barnard  sur¬ 
vey,  140,  141}  normal  school,  142} 
educational  standards,  144 
School  societies,  area  of,  115}  mem¬ 
bership,  115}  powers,  115,  134, 

135}  abolishment  of,  145 
School  supervision,  134,  135,  145, 

146,  148,  180,  188,  192}  family 
influence,  25}  state  laws,  25} 
church  supervision  of,  50,  52;  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  selectmen,  5 1 ;  town 
supervision,  59,  114,  115}  state 

supervision,  198,  202,  21 1,  212 
School  support  (local),  54,  57,  58, 
59>  93)  1 3 5  >  town  deposit  fund, 
I3  7)  138,  178}  state  tax,  145,  182} 
town  appropriation,  193}  gifts,  195 
School  support  (state),  58,  182,  183, 
185,  187,  198,  200 
School  surveys,  Henry  Barnard,  140- 
141}  state  survey,  180}  New  Lon¬ 
don  County  survey,  188}  town 
survey,  202—204 

School  term,  regulations  of,  52,  54, 

55)  57)  73)  78,  79)  94)  142,  182, 
186}  summer  session,  189,  190 
School  visitors  in  Old  Lyme,  177, 
189}  report  of,  190,  192,  213 
Sill  family,  Captain  John,  33,  47} 
Captain  Thomas,  112;  lands,  168, 
169}  shipping,  169,  170 
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Singing  school,  106 
Slavery  in  Connecticut,  104 
Steamboats,  1 3 1 
Stone,  Captain,  1 1 

Teachers,  salaries,  25,  26,  55,  57, 
177,  180,  189,  194,  198,  1995 
position  of,  515  school  dames,  55, 
73,  75  j  hiring  of,  72,  182;  certi¬ 
fication,  134,  1845  preparation,  1 77, 

^  193 

Town  Meeting,  civil  responsibilities, 
63,  132;  provisions  for,  103;  first 
in  Lyme,  32;  activities  in,  34,  35; 
1 680,  53;  to  select  students,  55 
Towns,  powers  and  duties  of,  29; 
characteristics  of,  3 1 ;  boundaries 
of,  31 

Trade,  43,  60,  82,  103,  m,  112, 
121,  130 

Travel,  63,  107,  109,  130,  185,  197 
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UNCAS,  12,  1 6,  60 }  Christianized, 

87 

ADE,  John,  42,  43  n 
Warren,  Moses,  Jr.,  106,  116; 
delegate  to  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tions,  125 

Warwick,  Robert  Rich,  2d  Earl  of, 
President  of  Council  for  New  Eng¬ 
land,  4n;  Patent  of  1632,  4;  deed 
from,  6 

Warwick  Patent,  4,  6  n 
Winslow,  Edward,  5 
Winthrop,  John,  Jr.,  6;  commission, 
7,  7  n }  agreements  with  Hooker, 
8,  10,  29,  30 
Wolcott,  Henry,  18 

Yale  University,  Department  of 
Education,  vii,  21 1— 214 


Tercentenary  Pamphlets 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut 


This  is  a  series  of  sixty  pamphlets 
written  by  well-known  authorities,  and 
describing  Connecticut’s  history,  life, 
and  thought.  A  pamphlet  giving  the 
complete  list  of  publications  in  this 
series,  and  their  prices  (which  range 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  seventy-five 
cents)  and  information  about  the 
authors  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
from  the  Yale  University  Press. 


Letters  of  John  Davenport, 
Puritan  Divine 

Edited  by 

Isabel  MacBeath  Calder 

The  letters  of  John  Davenport  are  pre¬ 
faced  by  a  biography  of  the  famous 
New  England  minister.  The  majority 
of  the  letters  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  biography  are  given  over  to  the 
thirty  years  in  which  he  served  as 
spiritual  and  temporal  leader  of  the 
New  Haven  colony.  Through  the  docu¬ 
ments  he  wrote  during  those  years,  it  is 
possible  to  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  interlaced  activities  of  church  and 
state  during  the  formative  years  of  the 
New  England  settlements. 

$3*°° 

Yale  University 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
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The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History 

By  Charles  McLean  Andrews 

Volume  I  carries  the  story  of  the  settlements  through  the  establishment  of  the 
Puritan  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  1652.  Vo|ume  II  deals  with  the 
founding  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Havdn,  and  the  proprietary 
governments  of  Barbados  and  Maryland.  Volume  III  treats  of  Jamaica,  New 
Netherland,  New  York,  the  Jerseys,  the  Carolinas,  aijd  Pennsylvania.  Volume 
IV  deals  with  England’s  Commercial  and  Colonial  P  fiicies. 

“Mr.  Andrews  has  proved  his  mastery  in  writing  as  well  as  in  research.  He  has 
a  genius  for  eliminating  trivial  detail,  bringing  out  only  facts  that  are  signifi¬ 
cant  and  stating  them  in  a  clear  and  arresting  style1.  It  is  history  in  the  grand 
manner;  a  well-balanced  synthesis  of  profound  and  intelligent  scholarship, 
with  artistic  skill  in  presentation.  Any  reader  who  is  tired  of  monographs, 
summaries,  and  surveys  will  do  well  to  turn  to  this  magisterial  work.” 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison  in  the  North  American  Review 


Volumes  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  Each  $4.00 


A  Guide  to  the  History  and  Historic 
Sites  of  Connecticut 

By  Florence  S.  Marcy  Crofut 

Here  is  a  history  of  Connecticut,  in  a  form  which  has  never  before  been 
attempted.  Counties  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  each  county  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  map.  Towns  are  listed  alphabetically  within  the  counties,  and 
information  is  given  concerning  early  settlement,  incorporation,  battlefields, 
old  forts,  old  trails  and  old  roads,  participation  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
noted  visitors,  birthplaces  and  homes  of  noted  people,  schools  and  churches, 
monuments  and  memorials.  The  two  volumes,  which  are  beautifully  printed 
on  rag  paper,  contain  over  three  hundred  illustrations,  and  many  maps — two 
of  them  in  color.  Not  the  least  important  items  are  a  very  detailed  general 
index,  and  the  first  bibliography  ever  assembled  for  the  history  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  The  books  are  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tercentenary 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  for  the  Connecticut  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Two  Volumes  Illustrated  $  10.00 


